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BUSHED BY T. & W. BOONE, 

29, NEW BOND STREET. 


Uniform with Captain Sibornc's History oj the Hattie of Waterloo , 
and the Wellington Dispatches . 

W. F. P. NAPIEE’S 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA 

AND THE 

SOUTH OF FRANCE. 

NOW COMPLETE, IN 

G vols . Qvo. containing 4104 pages , and 55 Plans , price £6. 

The Volumes sold separately, price 20s. each. 

“ THE FAITHFUL, IMPARTIAL, AND ELOQUENT HISTORIAN." 

Sir Robert Peel's Speech. 

“ The great work of General Napier does undoubtedly record it, (national 
tribute to tb^se engaged in the Peninsular War) and will continue to do so as 
long as the English language shall last .”—Times. 


ALSO, BY MAJOR-GENERAL NAPIER. 

A REPLY TO LORD STRANGFORD’S “ OBSERVATIONS,” on 

some passages in Colonel Napier’s History vf the War in the Peninsula. Second 
Edition, 8vo. price I*. 

A REPLY TO VARIOUS OPPONENTS, particularly to “ Strictures on 

Colonel Napier’s History of the War in the Peninsula,” together w ith Observa¬ 
tions illustrating Sir John Moore’s Campaign. 8vo»price 2.?. 

COLONEL NAPIER’S JUSTIFICATION of his THIRD VOLUME, 

forming a Sequel to his Reply to various Opponents, and containing some new 
and curious facts relative to the Battle of Albubra. Svo. price Is. 6 l. 


A LETTER TO GENERAL LORD VISCOUNT BERE5FORD, being 

an Answer to his Lordship’s assumed Refutation < •’ Colonel Napier s Justification 
of his Third Volume. 8vo. price 1$. Gd. 

COUNTER-REMARKS to MR. DUDLEY MONTAGU PERCEVAL’S 
REMARKS upon some Passages in Colonel Napier s Fourth Volume of hia His¬ 
tory of the Peninsular We . In Svo. price 1*. Gd. 




The above Pamphlets are required to complete the early Editions . 
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Royal Quarto, on Indian Paper, price Is.Gtl. 

POB.TE.iLIT OP 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CHARLES JAMES NAPIER, 

CONQUEROR OF SCINDE. 


FROM A SKETCH BY MAJOR-GENERAL W. F. P. NAPIER. 


u I must say that, after giving the fullest consideration to those operations, that I 
have never known an instance of a general officer who has shewn to a higher degree 
than he has done all the requisite quali$cation# to enable him to conduct great opera¬ 
tions. He has manifested the utmost discretion and prudence in the formation of his 
plans, the utmost activity in perfecting his preparations to ensure success; and finally 
Che utmost zeal, gallantry, and science, in carrying those plans and preparations into 
execution. I must say that the march of General Napier against Ernauni Ghurwas 
one of the most extraordinary marches I ever read of ; and it was, I must say, most 
completely successful. He marched the annv through the desert, with all the heavy 
guns, transporting all his materiel as well, and by this extraordinary march he 
deprived the enemy of all means of retreat .” — Speech of the Duke of Wellington. 

“ The taking of the fort of Emaura Ghur, was one of the most brilliant affairs ever 
undertaken and executed .”—Speech of the Earl of Rip on. 

“ To the example which he set the troops—inspiring an unparalleled confidence in 
their commander, — we must mainly attribute the success of the actions of Meeanee 
and Hyderabad .” — Speech of Sir Robert Peel. 


In one volume 8vo. price 7s. boards, 

REMARKS ON MILITARY LAW 

AND THE PUNISHMENT OF FLOGGING. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CHARLES JAMES NAPIER, IC.C.B. 


“ In Scinde he had an opportunity of shewing some of the greatest qualities which 
which could distinguish a military Commander—prompt decision, energy, undaunted 
braverv, consummate military skill, and, above all, that power which particularly 
distinguishes superior minds— the power of inspiring into all who served under his 
command a portion of the same spirit by which he was himself animated. Speech 
of Lord Homck. 

« He was cognisant of many transactions in which that gallant officer was concerned 
during the Peninsular war, and his humanity was equal to liis gallantry. It was the 
opinion of the whole army, that to his master-mind was to be attributed that final 
success.”— Speech, of General Sir H. liardinge. . 

“ This work, we have several times taken occasion to remark, is far less known than 
it deserves to be, especially among the profession. It abounds in lessons of profound 
wisdom, delivered in the clearest Language, and it is as modestly as Ifc Ib ably written ; 
nor have we often met with a more amusing book. There are to be found in it many 
interesting and characteristic anecdotes, und there is a vein of quiet humpur that is 
very diverting, but which interferes not at all with the serious purpose of the 
author, who has left upon every page traces of a benevolent heart and sound in¬ 
tellect .”—Naval and Military\ Gazette. 


COLONISATIONS 

PARTICULARLY IN SOUTHERN AUSTRALIA, 

With some Remarks on Small Farms and Over Population. 

By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CHARLES JAMES NAPIER, K.C.P 
Author of “ The Colonies; particularly the Ionian Islands.” 

In 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. boards. 

lt We earnestly recommend the book to all who feel an interest in the welture of the 
people.”— Sun. 
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S I Published by T. k W. Boone, 59, New Bond Street. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo. price 21*. 

COMMODORE SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S 

ACCOUNT OP THE WAE IN POETUGAl- 

BETWEEN DON PEDRO AND DON MIGUEL; 

WITH riiANS OF 'IIS ACTION OFF CAPE ST. VINCENT. 

« If we read the account of that naval action in which, with a force wholly unequal, 
had it not been directed by the utmost skill and valour, to compete with the cnem * 
if we read the account Of that action in which, in the space- «.ffivc minutes, a signal 
victory war achieved, bv which the glory of St. Vincent was revived— I say, if we read 
the records of such an action, wc shall find that the commander bore the name ot Na¬ 
pier.”— Speech of Sit Robert Peel, . 

u An excellent and spirit-stirring hook—plain, honest, and strrngb -forward the 
very stuff of which the web of history alone should be composed. This is indeed an 
honest, fair, and impartial history.” — Morning Chronicle. .. ... 0 

41 In spirit and in keeping, from beginning to ei. k Admiral Napiers Uur m Por¬ 
tal.* is the happiest picture we could conceiv" .-f the ’• ittc ofi Cape bt. \ mccnt 
its^cipecial excellence consisting in a regardless bluritm 5S of manner and language 
that is quite admirable and delightful. 5 Monthly Reyn . . 

. u It is Ccesnr’s Commentaries in the first pers.m.”— Spectate .. 

<« Candid to a degree, and sincere as a sailor’s will. This is the very stuff of which 
historv should be composed.”— 13qU's Messuiy r. 

“ If Admiral Napier be not distinguished by A he common-place facilities of author- 
ship, he possesses the liigher qualities of truth, discretion, and clear-sightedness, in no 
slight degree.’’— Atlas. 

«« In speaking of himself and his deeds, he has hit the just and difficult medium 
shewing hi-: reaf feelings, yet storing cl. nr of affected modesty on the one hand, and of 
. over-weening modesty on the other.’’— Tan's Magazine, 


t( This is a v 
nobly, uud add 


.ci v irraphlc account of the affairs in which the gallant author figured *o 
kd Lv h lustre to the name of Napier.”— Neios. 


SIIETCEIBS IW SPAIN, 

DURING THE YEARS 182P-30-31, an,. 32; 

CONTAINING NOTICES OF SOME DISTRICTS VERT LITTLE KNOWN; 

OF THE MANNERS OF THE PEOPLE, GOVERNMENT, RECENT CHANGE, 
COMMERCE, NATURAL HISTORY, AND FINE ARTS; 

With Lives of Spanish Painters. 

BV CAPT. s. E. COOK WIDDRINGTON, R.N., K.T.S.. E.G.S. 

Two Vols. 8vo. price 21«. 

, , ,. s -... . ,, , qo Vl in a word, thev afford us 

*' Volumes of great value ami attraction . • > V . - . . l|ef j f rora ’ t \ ir press.’' 

the most complete account of Spain in every re&pee w a ‘ XAterary Gazette. 

“ The value ,t .be bcA is in Us matter and It. feeh. If 
it would have been us lul.but treating 01 on- i...t „ | • gj, m . , t 

nothing, but af -b. It it d< sirabl v know to much, . aptun Cook « - - •«* - 

be consisted an acquisition to tin. liinory.’;-, he whole „ ,„ 

“ Tb^sevolatnep eompme every p« i:it norths ot R —» kh.ulv PLTit oi'.'ood 

spcracu with lively adventure ami description ; <*o imbued e 'reading ” ^ 

nature, courting dud acknowledging aiiculion,as to mu 

- To one could either pretend t.» w„* < r c .rv m$ upon thie country without pro- 
paring him-ialf by a previous perusal of this intu>-ti\c v, > r v.> £ ,opo . '• 
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Published by T. 5c W. Booms, 29, i^cw Bond Street* 
The Second Edition, in one vol. post 8vo. price 10.?. Gd. bds. of 



adventures in’ the rifles brigade, 

IN THE 

PENINSULA, FRANCE, AND THE NETHERLANDS, 


FROM THE YEAR 1609 TO 18115. 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN KINCAID, Fikst Battalion. 


“ An admirable little book.”— Quarterly Ucvicic. 

{t To those who are unacquainted with John Kincaid of the Rifles, and few, we 
trow, of the old Peninsula bands are in this ignorant predicament, and to those who 
know him, we equally recommend the perusal of his book : it is a fac-simile of the man 
—a perfect reflection of his image, veluti in sjjcculo • A capital Soldier, a pithy and 
craphic narrator, and a fellow of infinite jest. Captain Kincaid has given us, in this 
modest volume, the impress of his qualities, the beau ideal of a thorough-going Soldier 
of Service, and the faithful and witty history of some six years honest and triumphant 


^ There is nothing extant in a Soldier’s Journal, which, with so little pretension, 
paints with such truth and racincss the ‘domestic economy’ of campaigning, and the 

down-right business of handling the enemy. 

“ But we cannot follow further;—recommending every one of our readers to pursu 
the Author himself to his crowning scene of Waterloo, where they will find him as 
quaint and original as at his debut. We assure them, it is not possible, by isolated 
extracts, to give a suitable imp re-ion of the spirit and originality winch never flag from 
beginning to end of Captain Kincaid s volume; in every page of which he throws out 
flashes of native humour, a tithe of which would make the fortune of a Grub-street 
Bookmaker .”—United Service Journal. 
t( His book has one fault, the rarest fault io books, it is too short.’ 

Monthly Maaazinc, April. 


Also , by the same Author , in one vol. post 8 vo.price 10s. G^. 

B.AKTBOM SHOTS FROM A B,ZFIBMAN. 

,! It : s one of the most pithy, witty, soldier-like, and pleasant books in existence.” 

United Service Journal. 


u <pp c present volume is to the full as pleasant, and what is still more strange, as 
oriqinal as the last. Criticism would become a sinecure if many such volumes were 
written : nil left for m is to admire and recommend.”— New Monthly Magazbic. 

« The present volume is likely to add to his reputation. It is a useful Appendix 
to the larger works of Napier and other military commentators. It is never dull, 
tedious, technical, or intricate.” Times. 

« Tll0SC w | 10 have read Captain Kincaid’s Adventures m the Rifle Brigade will seize 
this volume with avidity, and having dashed through it, will lay it down with only one 
feeling of regret—that it is not longer.”— A T eics. 


Elegantly bound in the Uniform of the Regiment, 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

TI1E 

ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN JOHN PATTERSON, 

With Notices of the Officers, Sfc. of the 50th, or Queen’s Own Regiment, 
FROM 1807 TO 1821. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO QUEEN ADELAIDE. 

* This volume contains a well-written, yet unvarnished narrative, of the adventures 
of the 50tii foot, ( better known as the ‘Dirty Half-hundred, from their black facings), 
Jurin the Peninsular war. It afgues well for the bravt-vy, as well asi moda ty, of Cup- 
tain Patterson, that throughout his work we have but little of himself, and much of his 

Kin PatterWe Adventures are the record of a brave soldier—of a dashing, 
liigh-minrtrd British officer, r fear, a rival, and i ; ge* w-as to 

1 nve , enemy, or to hate any man. Hu descriptions are remarknljltfot their Ti vid- 
?ic- : n ri ;,(•( ur cv.aud hi- anecdotes will bear repetition once a week for life. Sun . 

' Csq -nin Patti rson is one of the p1cnpnnt*st of the numerous tribe of gallant officers 
ho ban «bui so much credit to the British name, by fighting and writing with equal 
"— Constitutional. 
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In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous plates, some coloured, price 86$. 


EXCURSIONS, ADVENTURES, AND FIELD SPORTS 

C 3 IT L O W ; 

Its Commercial and Military Importance, and numerous advantages 
to the British Emigrant. 

BY LIEUT.-COLONEL JAMES CA MPBELL, 

Late of the 45th and 50th Regiments, and for many years Commandant of the 
Districts of Galle, and the Seven Kories, and Judicial Agent of Government. 

il There is continual spring and harvest there. 1 

** To those who feel pleasure in perusing the history of perilous adventures and 
moving Incidents, met and mastered by cool, daring, t.nd unshaken courage, these 
volumes will form a treat of no ordinary kind. The ground uhich our Author has 
chosen is his own, and on it he is without a rival : his 4 Excursions’ and * Field Sports’ 
are for their frequency and daring almost unparalleled.”— Atlas. 

fl These two volumes are full of interesting' matter.”— Morning Herald . 

“ We never wish to take up a pleasanter, m* re fresh spirited production than this 

Colonel CampbcH’s .’’—Naval and Military Gazette. 

1 The book is to be heartily commended to lovers of lively anecdote and good natural 
description.”— Examiner. 

“ We have to thank the Colonel for a very entertaining book on Cevlon. The work 
possesses the invaluable character both of a long residence in it on the part of the 
writer, and the very best means of observation attainable by a British resident.” 

Foreign and Colonial Review. 


In One Volume, post 8vo. price 1 05 . 

A. BRITISH ARMY, 

AS IT WAS,—IS,—AND OUGHT TO B : 


ILLUSTRATED BY EXAMPLES DURING THE PUNINSULAU WAK. 

With Observations upon India—the United States of Amei lea—Canada — 
the Boundary Line—the Navy — Stea?n Warfare , <§‘C- 

BY LIEUT.-COLONEL JAMES CAMPBELL, 

Late Brigade-Major, 3rd Division, and formerly of the 45th and 50th L gintents. 


“ We may safely affirm, that few military men can rise from i;s perusal without 
gratification and even benefit .’’—United Service Gazette. 

“ Of very considerable merit, containing many suggestion:-- which might be adopted 
for the benefit of British Soldiers. The work contain much valuable information in¬ 
teresting to every class of readers.”— Woolwich Army Register. 

il lie have in this volume much that deserves attention. The work cannot be pe¬ 
rused by hi * hr »ther officers, without interne and instruction .”—United Service Jour. 

“ The author i, a bold original thinker, and exercises his genius upon a subject which 
ban seldom bi on examined with so much fearless acuteness.”— Atlas. 

‘‘The Colonel was himself upon the staff of the third division, during the whole of 
IViinsular war, and was one the Duke's real working and essential officers. 
Thu* the book is most practically useful, no military man can read un 1 doubt.. 1 * 

Isle of Man Sun. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE GERMAN LEGION, 


FROM THE PERIOD OF ITS ORGANIZATION IN 1803, TO THAT OF ITS 
DISSOLUTION IN 1816. 

Compiled from Manuscript Documents, 

By N. LUDLOW BEAMISH, Esq. F.R.S., late Major unattached. 

Two vole. 8vo. complete, with Plans and Coloured Plates of Costumes, price £1. 10s. 
The second volume sold separately, price 10s. 


« The work is not like others we could name—a mere compilation from newspapers 
and magazines. Major Beamish has left no source of information unexplored; and 
the access he obtained to manuscript journals has enabled him to interspe rse his general 
narrative with interesting personal anecdotes, that render this volume as delightful tor 
those who read for amusement, as those who read for profit. - Athenamm. 

“ We are altogether much pleased with the volume, and heartily recommend it to 
the British public /—Literary Gazette . 


In One Volume, post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. boards. 

NARRATIVE OF 

EVENTS IN THE SOUTH OJ FEANCE, 

AND OF THE ATTACK ON NEW ORLEANS IN 1814 AND 1815. 


By CAPT. I H. COOKE, 43rd Regt. 

«< Tliis clever and fearless account of the attack on New’ Orleans is penned by one 
of the ‘ occupation whose i ldier-like view and keen observation during the period 
of the stirring events he so well re lates, has enabled him to bring before the public the 
ablest account that has yet been given of that Ill-fated and disgraceful expedition, and 
also to rescue the troops who were employed on it from those degrading reflections 
which have hitherto unjustly been insinuated against ti^tn.” — Gent, s Mug. 

“ We wish earnestly to call the attention of military men to the campaign before 
New Orleans. It is fraught with a tearful interest, and fixes upon the mind reflections 
of almost every hue. Captain Cooke’s relation is vivid ; every evolution ie made as 
dear to the eve as if we had been present, and the remarks, we think, are eminently 
iudiclous. The book must bo gen* rally read,” &e.— Metropolitan. . ?> 

“ It is full of good feeling, and it abounds with sketches of the services 


MEMOIR BY 

GENERAL SIR HEW UALRYMI’LE, Baiit. 

r.p HIS PROCEEDINGS AS CONNECTED WITH THE AFFAIRS OF SPAIN, 

AND THE 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

In one vol. post 8vo. price 9s. boards. 

•' v c; V bestowed upon tins subject by Hew Halryinplc, is evident in the pub¬ 
lication before ns winch is unqiiehmiiably the most dignified, clear, and satisfoctory 
vindication of Sir Hcw’s motives and conduct, null forms, with the r ,. 

Appt idix, a verv valuable and authentic addition to the material. for the history of the 

' ! 'lk*orrnl 

war, as far a. regards thta particular subject are, in fact, 
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mo. cloth, gilt leaves, price 2s. fid. ; or, postage free, 3s., which may be sent in 
postage stamps, 


HINTS to SUBALTERNS of the BRITISH ARMY. 

By HENRY HARDBARGAIN, Late-R eg t. 

Dedicated to William Higginsox Duff, Esq., &c. &c. &c. 
tl Scribinuis iudocti doctique.” 

Containing—Sketches of Commanding Officers—The Art of getting Leave of 
Absence—Military Miseries — Glossary , fyc. " J 

“ I have also added, for the information of those non-military readers who mav deio-n 
to peruse this small volume, a Glossary of those exclusively military terms, they mmht 
otherwise beat a loss to comprehend • aud which, the profound ignorance that great 
part of the world are in with respect to military matters, renders it most necessary to 
explain for instance, I assure my readers, that the other night when I was din in rr 
out, an old gentleman asked me whether the officers who were on guard in London on 
the day of the Derby, did not receive a compensatory pension from government • nav 
so firmly convinced was he that such was the case, that I had some difficulty in per¬ 
suading him that his impression on the subject was erroneous.”— Preface. 


In post 8vo. price 5s. 

RISC©EJECTS©NS ANB REFLECTIONS 

RELATIVE TO THE 

Duties of Troops composing the Advanced Corps of an Armr- 

By LIEUT.-COLONEL L LEACH, C.B., late of the Rifle Brigade. 
Author of “ Rough Sketches of the Life of an Old Soldier.” 

Also, by the same Author, 

A SKETCH OF THE 

SERVICES OP THE RIFLE BRIGADE, 

From its Formation to the Battle of Waterloo. 

In 8vo. price 2s. Gd. boards. 


AN ESSAY ON THE PRINCIPLES AND CONSTRUCTION OF 

MILITARY ERIBGES, 

And the Passage of Rivers in Military Operations, 

By GENERAL SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS, Baht. K.S.C. &c. See. 

The Second Edition , containing much additional Matter and Plates. 

8vo. price 20s. boards. 

*• Of this valuable work we expressed a very high opinion when it was first pub¬ 
lished ; and now that the able author 1ms added much important new matter to it, we 
need only say that it is worthy of his own high reputation as a tactician and Military 
Engineer* and that no soldier in Europe can know his business thoroughly without 
consulting it.”— Literary Gazette. 


NAVAL EVOLUTIONS? 

A MEMOIR. 

By major-general sir Howard douglas, baht, k.s.c. &c. &c. 

a Bev * ew ai| d Refutation of the principal Essays and Arguments adrocatir" 
die A, i Claim9 > in rela,ion to the Manoeuvre oi' die 12th of April, 1782; and vin- 

fesfiinritti’ ?? l1 tac ** ca ^ Demonstration, n.nd numerous authentic Documents, the pro- 
s*iil of the British Officers chiefly concerned on that memorable occasion. 

With plates, 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. cloth boards. 
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JOURNALS OF EXPEDITIONS OF DISCOVERY 


4ii, 


IN 

NORTH-WEST AND WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 


DURING THE YEARS- 1837, 1838, and 1839, 

Under the Authority of her Majesty's Government. 


UUUC.V Wic - 

—"" d 


AUSTB.AI>INB, 

and on the Moraland Physical Condition of the Aboriginal Inhabitants, fcc. to. 

By GEORGE GREY, Esq. late Captain 83rd Regt. 

governor of south Australia. 

r Ti/f a,, j Arrowsmith , and numerous Illustrations , 

With Two large Maps by J Arrowsmun a 

some coloured , in 2 t(H$. oio. 


« It is not with the slightest hope of satisfying entity, 

which the public in general, anrt ^wh'lfthe princi’pal features of the expedition 
this nature, hut merely tog. ve such n respecting a 

asmav serve to direct those who nte desirous ot ootainn b Dampier, Baud n, 

portion of this remarkable country-hither^ forward 

and King, and never before, we boho.e. penetrated by of the expedition.” 

to the detailed journals of the spirited offletrs h ^ Gm g Ta pUeal Transactions. 

A great portion of the country described in t, P 9 ^““™“ £ J g h “ r “heCrUm^cVn^nd 
bv any European. Tbc Eastern coast of Short - Bay was tor me nr 
explored during the progress of these expeditions. _ 


In 1 vol. post 8 vo. price 9s. 


SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN AFGHANISTAN 

_ t Tin a r > nn 


y Wm. Taylor, Troop Sehjean t Maioh, op the Fourth Ltuur Dragoons. 


« Everv thing relating to Afghanistan that beam 
tantUvomnsthave great present mteresbut ter.wcUotaerrrt 

, s i9 remarkably clever and attractive. Short as it is, it is iuu 

ind well written.” Examine r. , 10 is , n ixed up and identified 

“ This is the work evidently ->f a practical man , ccommen d this little volume 

vith the narrative he has given with so much tact. We 

o the public With peculiar satisfaction. b ryEr xvitli as much of reflec- 

“ Sei jeant Taylor ■ really .1 clever fellow, a quick _ » a subaltern. Of 

don 11 s might he looked for in n non-commissioned fh : , lt spectator. 

ively traits of various kinds,we might cull a large hatch without difhculty 0 / 


In 1 vol., post 8vo. price 10s. 0 d. 

X.XFZ! IN THE RANES, 

Bvd-HE author op “Scenes and Adventures in App< 4 HAnistan.” 

1 lUnrntilfH 


UyaiitAUiii .v - ~- 

O Tl s volume support* the character of Serjeant-Major Taylor for m iatnro an- 
exerw-to.”—Spectator. , i . 3 b j g adventures without 

The Snijcant Maj r is * v, ' v V P le ^ 9aut . ; l l }° * , but with irutu and simplicity.* 5 
iy of the 1 pompaud ciicumstance of ,.1 ) V u N 1 " John Butt* 
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2.SS OF pATHE-BEAS, LIGNY, WAVR| 

AND 



W 1 T 1 E£© 0 . 


ivow ready , Z/z<? Second Edition , uniform icith 
General Napier s History of the War in the Peninsula, 
and the Wellington Dispatches . 

Price £2. 2s. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, 

' L\D 1M MOOT ©lEM'OTS 1MM1, WM W®, 


HISTORY OF THE 

WAR IN FRANCE AND BELGIUM, 

IN 1815, 

FROM THE TESTIMONY OF EYE-WITNESSES AND OTHER SOURCES, EXCLUSIVE AND AUTHENTIC. 

BY CAPTAIN WILLIAM SIBORNE, 

CONSTRUCTOR OP THE “ V7ATERLOO MODEL.” 

IN TWO VOLUMES, OCTAVO. 


iEAUTI FULLY EMBELLISHED WITH 


Tun Duke of Wellington, 

1 I-T -.n E BLUCHEIl VON WaHI-STADT, 
XAl l.LEON BUONAPARTE, 

Tu n Duke of Brunswick, 


MED vLLION PORTRAITS, 

The Prince of Orange, 

Tue Marquess of Anglesey, 
Lord IIill, 

Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, 


AND A FOLIO ATLAS, 


ENGRAVED ON STEEL, OP 

Net, Duke of Elchixoex, 
Count Alten. 

Sir Thomas Picton. 


OF ANAGLYPTOGRAPIIIC ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, FROM MODELS, CONTAINING 
2 Plans of Qtjatre-Bras, shewing different Periods of the Action. 


2 - - - Ligny - -- -- -- - ditto. 

2 - - - Wayre - -- -- -- - ditto. 

3' - - - Waterloo - - - - - - ditto. 


WITH MAPS OF BELGIUM AND PART OF FRANCE. 


In announcing a History of the War in 1815, by the Constructor of the celebrated Model of the Battle 
. f Waterloo, the Publishers feel confident that the undeniable proof which the latter work of art affords 
oe most, indefatigable perseverance and industry in the collection of materials for the accurate repre- 
matiou of an event so fertile in Monous achievements, and so decisive in its influence upon the destinies 
! •urope, ns also of the professional skill with which tliose materials have been arranged for the com- 
i n development of that ever memorable conflict, offers a sufficient guarantee lor a similar application 
' 1 ilL> . anthor ’ fl unwearied zeal and research in the task he has undertaken of supplying what .-'.ill remains 

desideratum in our national history and military records—a true and faithful account of that last 
. , paign in Europe, comprising the crowning triumph of the British army, and, at the same time, the 
ng chapter of the military life of its illustrious chief, the Duke of Wellington. 

Numerous as are the accounts already published of this great conflict, the information which they 
. ey is generally of loo vague and indistinct a nature to satisfy either the military man who seeks for 
-i i, j 88tonal instruction, or the general reader who desii. s to comprehend more clearly, in all its details, 
b u gorgeous niachinery, if it may so be termed, which was put in motion, regulated, and controlled by 
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masters of their art, who, in modern times, have been summoned forth to wield »he migh 
destruction wherewith nation wars against nation. How just i- the observation of Jonah, 
,jne the most talented military writers of the day—'* Jamais bataille ne fut plus confinement decri* 
(pie ene de Waterloo.” On consulting these acc unts the public glQori little beyond the tact that . 
^ '-tetioo the allied army stood its ground during the whole day, in defiance of the reiterated attacks t 
ihe french, until the Duke of Wellington fed it forward to .Mown its exertions with the most splendi 
wetorv . 1 hey afford us hut a faint idea oi those strategical movements and combinations upon whic 

o rimfJ design of the campaign was based by the one party, and with which it. was assailed by tb, 
oth.’r: and we seek in vain for the development of those tactical dispositions by which the skill of tb- 
v ommaiiflera and the valour of the combatants were fairly tested. From the want of due consecutiv. 
[ ‘ 1 T1 3 em( !lt in the details, and th<‘ t* udenev t • Irpquently manifested f o compensate for this deficiency 
11 - ie aii ecdotic narni ^ on * motives by which, in the great game of war, the illustrious players 
ated, are left out of view, while circumstances which esnecinllv. call forth the skill of Rnhnrdinntn, 


by 
actuate 


nr - 
offi 



! '* }" deemed, constitute bu. . nateu fractional parts ol that great sum of moral energy and 

physical force combined, requisite to give full effect to the application of the mental powers of the 
chieit.r.us under whose guidance toe armies nre t respectively p'a »*d. Time remarks have reference 
more or less, not only to the generality of the’accounts of the Battle of Waterloo, with which the 
pu; h c In ye hitherto been furnished, but also to those of Quatre-Bras, Ligny, and Wavre; the ilrst of 
which, brilliant as was the reflection which it cast upon the glory of the victors, became eclipsed solely 
l y tl ; more dazzling splendour of tli0 greater, because more important, triumph of Waterloo. To 




^ahlicatioiT ** ln ° itS n 'U acont corresponding parts—is the chief object of the present 

i he opportunities which Cint,iin SiKajtio lmc, /%rdrvT'r..a «AllA.»,V n I.t. __: r _-ii. • _ JjjoJpy 

autho- 

, - i *** iA/vl ui uumru iu ui - wn;rui uuujcrs >vuu might have 

1 .r UOr -n con f unic V e v ^ nhif ! ’^formation ; and, with a view to render : uch informal ion ns 
. I 1 1 ' \ " } HJK . T(> 6U1 ' J f ,I1,:ru e it by Corroborative ti stimony, kc forwarded bis applications .0 
“ r !!- U ' n 1 ''/y ^-r' Jwng atrr 00 oifiivr—not limiting his inquiries to any one particular period of the 
' , x LIH ml \ h ' Itl V‘ 114 " br ^° the Battle of \\ aterloo, as also of that of Quatre-Bras, and 

°... 1 . fn Jn CUI1! i' 1 o Ji ’ 1 this rarnun-r he Bn a succeeded in obtaining from the combined evidence of 
cve-iM nesses a mass of extremely important mutter; and when the public are informed that Captain SB 

< oimnum.ation with the governments of our allies in that war, con- 
0 ; ls < ' 'Psthcj ] :sp ctivel 1 rwght ifito tl ■ field, i ia pr hattl 

truordmary advantages he possesses for a satisfactory fulfilment of bis design will be at once acknow¬ 
ledge .( and appreciated. 

; !i ,l0 ' vever - 0 tIie del, as connected wi;h the present history, it may not be unimpor 

/) ni ' tiu:i borne objections were raised against the position thereou assigned to a portion of the 
1 rus.-ia?. troops. iheso obyctu. ns Induced Captain Si borne to investigate more closely the evidenc he 
•e jv oiled relative to that pan of tb * held ; and the result, of such re-consideration has been n. perfect 
'•"unction that an error of some imporHwe, ns regards time and si nation, did exist. When the Model 
t -ng'in submitted io tlic jahu .-. which it will be very shortly, that error will no longer appear, and 
' e araimshmces unoer which 11 jro e will be folly accor.nP-d for and explained iu the forthcoming 

One remarkable defect whU h fs maniftStcd. without a single exception, in the existing bistjories of 
*h: campaign, < uii.-’- f . in the want of ood plans upon scales 1 im mr. ly comprehensive to Admit of the 
l'° !tiuIiS ar ‘ vjovemf n h :m ; duB illnstro-tod. By the application of the anaylyptograph to accurutelv 
••imeured in.ah fo. knpt; n Sil n • h : - sm cc-fded in producing plans of the different fie'ds of .battle, 
" ,Rq so slrikk 1 ; it pr.mentation < M'ie features of ground—a representation which has all the 
• »! J ( iranre of the subject bciiig slunvu ;u rebel — that, not only tlm mi'itaiy man who is accustomed to 
l '• nu!ne P lan8 » buL the civilian who has m ver studied any tiling of the kind, will be enabled thoroughly 
to ^' ! »prebond them even in tin ndnut ,.t details. ‘ 

» ^ respond to tim inti f -t h * iu the r.*(a rd of that glorious coin. >t by the relatives and friends of 

d",; ! • Ci, rr«'C < list wh! 1 <• ' j >r ended to the work, of ihe names of all 1 fheers who were pnwpnt, 
(■•dr vs •• IciiJ; 1 or wounded. Marginal notes will also !-e introduced r: eve. 

‘ ' br 4 7111 ”■ 1 'd in the course of the work, ( xphuro g, i f survivi .tL< ir present v :nk, 

^ r -”' il: ' of th-i;- d • isft, and the rank which t|...y rij.-u hi 1 i. 

. broij'/bt ou! * m ■ »■ such favourable auspices, and grounded upon materials win :h, consi . -- 
r< ,/•, ). ' 1 11 • '■ tb ' priur ell contributors, would tit no remote period liave l»een pieced beyond 

i ol t. • pul lit : ,'bich 
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fol'o volume. ' ontaining military maps and exqif .iteB h- 
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HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
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Written in a free and impartial manner, is lucid in its descriptions, surprisingly correct ir. 
detoilsTand many important features of the campaign, which have hitherto remained either wholly 
unnoticed, or else kept too much in shadow, are now brought forward into proper relief; whilst the 
grand military operations of the period are delineat-d with the pen of an enlightened soldier. In a 
word, by separating, with much discrimination, the gold from the dross, he has turned to excell nt 
account the materials for his undertaking, which seein to have flowed to him from ev ry quarter j mid 
the consequence is. that a standard history has been produced, remarkable for its spirit and vigour, as 
well a= for its truth.”— V. S. Journal. 


if We hail this work as a standard history of the Battle of Waterloo and of the Campaign o* 
Flanders —a worthy companion and sequel to the Peninsular Campaigns of Aapier. 4 compilation 
from the testimonies of eye-witnesses (as this is) had they been dressed up for publication, and subjected 
individually to the public judgment, would have been cold and lifeless; here all is freshness, vivacity, 
unaffected truth ; and thus is explained the very superior style of the Writer, who possesses a nerve 
and spring of thought and a brilliant colouring of phrase, combined with a transparent clearness o» 
expression, such as is rarely attained by the purely literary writer, and seldom, if e\er, found in con¬ 
nection with profound, professional, and practical knowledge, as in this work. I he most intimately 
acquainted with the scenery and incidents of the days of June, 1815, ore loudest and most decided in 
their admiration of the plans and portraits which embellish tlie.se volumes. The ground is engraved by 
a peculiar progress, which represents in relief the slightest elevation, and sinks the smallest depression 
by the peculiar curve and measure of the line. Thus, the spectator looka down upon the ground of the 
battle itself with the clear perception of all its undulations, and its every variety of form add aspect. 
A second, and very different process, to which the plate is then subject, places in their positions the 
troops exactly as they occupied the field. These speaking plans have an accuracy hitherto unimagined, 
with r.n effect which is unequalled by any previous attempt 1 here are portraits of the Heroes of tjp’ 
campaign, which have as much merit as novelty — being engraved medallions — perfect portrait:- in hi- 
relief .” — Xacal and Military Gazette . 

“ The eventful victory which these two splendid volumes are intended to commemorate has had 
many historians, but none so good or comprehensive as Captain Siborne. His facility of access to official 
documents, both English and foreign, the assistance which he has received from the surviving Waterloo 
’ t es of all ranks, and tin zeal, energy, and talent, which be has displayed in the construction ot his 
materials, have produced a record, not only of the battle itself, but of the whole Waterloo •campaign,, 
which ia likely to be as enduring as it is creditable to his talents ns a writer, and his reputation* as a 
soldi r. For ourselves we heartily thank Captain Siboroe for his spirited volumes,and sincerely do wc 
hope they will meet their due reward. Of this we are certain, they cannot be too soon in the hands, 
not only of every Officer of the Service, but also of every civil member of the community .”—United 
Service Gazelle. 


“ We cannot feel our debt acquitted to Captain Sibpme for the pleasure and instruction hi.-; work has 
afforded us, if we did not bring our unqualified testimony to the minute accuracy of det til, the? highly 
honourable and soldier-like spirit, and the admirable candour and faiftieJ9 by which/it is everywhere 
chara: ferized. When the work was first announced for publication, we conceived great expectations 
from a history compiled by one whose access to every source of information was favoured both by 
in rest in the highest quarters, u : l the circumstances of an official appointment on the staff. W o were 
not disappointed. Such are the volumes before us—a 31 ilitary Classic—and they will remain so while 
Waterloo is a word to stir the heart and nerve the arm of a British soldier .”—Dublin University , May 

<« Thi work ; • pro i..dr what uch a publication should be, a fair, impartial compilation of veil 
authenticated teitunom t events to which it has reference, interspersed with such 

e needful for the guidanceof his unprofessional readers/’ 
g* • Morning Post . 

“ IT.;, Xii. ,..ry possefcso all the minute jpatfer of fact accuracy of a gazette, combined with a vivid 
, ml Wowing powerof description gua-nly inferior even to Colonel iVap<er’* admirable “ Hi-tory of the 
I,;,r War.” and we know .‘not tl,it‘v,e-.cdh give it higher praise; moreover, we will venture to 
nmertg that of all the careful aim circum-taptial descriptions of this campaign, none will give so 
distinct*, v! id, and correct idea of its'ch imctlr as these eleven Maps/'— Sun. 

“Wo can declare in all sincerity that we have perused his narrative ot marches and onslaughts 
with iufii . tisfaeM’o. IT j tells his tale with singular clearness. He is at home in all 
m m oment- and changes of position, &c.; and his nccouut of Cavalry Charges, especially in the affair 
of Ouatro Brag, th advance of column9and cannonading, sweep you onwards as if the scene described 
v. n? actually paasit p; uod *r vour eve 3 . His Plans and Charts too are excellent, and every way worthy 
7 the n odcihst of the Field of Waterloo. We thank Captain S., imt only for the amusement we ha; e 
; r ‘ v 1 from his perfonna :»re, but for the opportunity with which the appearn ce of a genuine English 
1 r V 0 f n.v;le of Waterloo supplies us, of refuting some of the errors regarding it into which 
"-h*,. hiatorian.: bav* : fallen.” — Fraser $ Mag. 
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NOTICE. 


It is designed to publish this work in three dis¬ 
tinct parts. The}' will treat of the political, mili¬ 
tary, and administrative proceedings of Sir Charles 
Napier. The first is published now, separately, 
with the object of rebutting the factious accusations 
made against a successful General, in the hope of 
wounding through him the Nobleman under whose 
auspices he conquered a great and rich kingdom, 
and relieved a numerous people from a miserable 
state of slavery. 


W. Napier, 

Mqj or-General. 


Decanter, 1844 . 




THE 


CONQUEST OF SCINDE, 

ETC. ETC. 


PART I. 

To the British people who still honour a bold chap. 
stroke in war, this brief record of a glorious exploit I- 
is dedicated. The conquest belongs to the nation, 
so does the conqueror, and to the people’s keeping 
his fame is committed: they will not fail towards 
a general whose heroic resolution has renewed the 
wonders of Poictiers and Agincourt. 

Sordid factious writers have described SirCharles 
Napier as a ferocious warrior, seeking with avidity 
the destruction of men ; and to make the reproach 
more large, designated him as one of a brood, 
bearing the name, always ready for blows and blood. 

That he and others of his family have been ready 
with the sword in defence of their country is true. 

That they seek to spill blood for strife’s sake is 
false; and two of them have need to be chary of blows 
which topple down thrones and change the fate of 
kingdoms. Dom Miguel of Portugal, a melan¬ 
choly exile in Rome—the Egyptian Ibrahim, a 
fugitive from Syria—the fallen tyrants of Scinde, 
clanking their chains for the ears of sympathising 
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II 


Vide Na¬ 
pier on the 
Colonies. 

A scarce 
work be¬ 
cause of 
the efforts 
made to 
suppress it. 
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Englishmen as base as themselves, attest the vigour 
of their conquerors in war; but peace, and the 
arts of peace, have ever been the aim and study 
of the man who fought so sternly at Meeanee and 
Hyderabad: he warred there because peace and his 
country’s cause'were incompatible. 

The mountains of Cephalonia, furrowed with 
roads scarcely inferior to that of Mont Cenis in 
greatness, and equal in skilful contrivance—the 
harbours of that island improved by fine quays, 
ameliorated and adorned with lighthouses of beau¬ 
tiful construction—fisheries created—agriculture 
advanced—the law courts reformed—the oppres¬ 
sion of feudal chiefs rebuked—-justice upheld, 
and the honest affections of the labouring people 
secured by unwearied exertion lor their welfare: 
these, the undeniable fruits of Sir Charles Napier s 
government of Cephalonia, are solid vouchers for 
that benignity of purpose which renders industry 
in the works of peace glorious. His efforts were 
indeed painful, for always they were clogged, and 
finally stopped by the vulgar jealousy of a splenetic 
man in power, to whom stupid pomp appeared the 
vital principle of government. Incapable ol dis¬ 
tinguishing justice from oppression, honesty from 
treachery, vigour from arrogance,—all seeming alike 
to his narrow intellect,-he first obstructed the good 
man’s active beneficence, and then drove him from 
his post with an accusation of tyranny. The home 
authorities, the distant rulers, listened and believed ; 
but the men on the spot, the labouring people, 
who were designated as the miserable victims ol 
his harshness, passed their comment; and it is a 
cordial with a pearl more precious than Cleopatra s, 
to cheer those who strive honestly for the welfare 
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of the poor and lowly. Thus it runs. Sir Charles 

Napier, when he was iniquitously deprived of his_ 

command, held in Cephalonia a piece of land so 
small that he took no heed of it as his departure. 

Not so the grateful Greek peasants. They volun¬ 
tarily cultivated the ground, and have transmitted 
the value of it yearly ever since, without his being- 
even cognizant of their names ! 

But while the Lord High Commissioner, Adam, 
could only see in the military Resident of Cepha¬ 
lonia a person to be crushed by the leaden weight 
of power without equity, there was another observer 
in that island who appreciated, and manfully pro¬ 
claimed the great qualities of the future conqueror 
of Scinde. This man, himself a butt for the ran¬ 
cour of envious dulness, was one whose youthful 
genius pervaded the world while he lived, and 
covered it with a pall when he died. For to him, • 
mountain and plain, torrent and lake, the seas, the 
skies, the earth, light and darkness, and even the 
depths of the human heart, gave up their poetic 
secrets ; and he told them again with such harmo¬ 
nious melody, that listening nations marvelled at 
the sound, and when it ceased they sorrowed. 

Lord Byron noted, and generously proclaimed the 
merits which Sir Frederick Adam marked as de¬ 
fects. Writing from Cephalonia in 1823, he thus 
expressed his opinion. 

“ Of Colonel Napier’s military character, it were Vi,le , 

n , „ _ . J Moores 

superfluous to speak; of his personal character, Life of 
I can say, from my own knowledge, as well as from visage 1 
all public rumour, or private report, that it is 99 ' 
excellent as his military: in short, a better or a 
braver man is not easily to be found. He is our 
man to lead a regular force, or to organize a 
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national one for the Greeks. Ask the army; ask 
any one.” 

This eulogy, so warm so earnest and so true, 
pronounced when Greece, struggling to be free, like 
her own fabled Enceladus shook the world at 
every throe, had reference to a design for delivering 
the bright land of ancient days. It was largely con¬ 
ceived, maturely arranged, and many ardent men 
had been engaged by Sir Charles Napier for the 
execution; men hardy and habituated to w r ar, who, 
tired of inactivity and warmed with a love for 
Greece and her olden times, had full confidence in 
their intended chief’s ability to plan, and in his 
courage to lead. Ready and eager they were, 
under his guidance, to throw themselves, with 
their valour, their military knowledge, their enthu¬ 
siasm, and their wealth, which was not small, into 
the Peloponnesus. He was known also to the Greeks 
of the continent. His beneficent and vigorous 
government of Cephalonia had not been unob¬ 
served by that acute race ; and such had been his 
kindness to the dispossessed Suliotes, that they 
called him father ! The enterprise, therefore, bade 
fair for success : but Lord Byron’s recommendation, 
and Sir C. Napier’s offered services, were alike 
disregarded by the Greek Committee in London. 
Why ! it is for the Humes, the Ellices, and Bow- 
rings to say. For Greece it was a misfortune; for 
England a happy neglect. The acquisition of 
Scinde, that rich and promising kingdom in the 
East, gained by a just war and one most grateful 
to humanity, with the concomitant advantage of 
restoring our shaken military reputation in India, 
has been, with long space indeed between cause and 
effect, the final result. 
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Sir Charles Napier’s plan for the deliverance or 
Greece was not the only project formed by him 
against the Turkish power, which he abhorred 
from witnessing the great cruelties exercised on the 
unhappy people of the Archipelago and Pelopon¬ 
nesus. I-Ie had been previously employed on a 
secret military mission to Ali, Pacha of Yoanina, 
who consulted him as to operations against the 
forces of the Porte, then menacing the Pachalic. 
“Give me,” said Napier, “the selection of your 
troops, and one of the millions in your coffers, and 
in six weeks I will place you in the seraglio, Sultan 
of Constantinople, if you will declare the Christians 
free.” The Pacha liked the project, and atten¬ 
tively examined the details of arrangement, but he 
would not give the treasure ! One month after¬ 
wards he offered two millions! The reply was :— 
“Too late; the Turks are in the Etolian moun¬ 
tains ! you are lost.” The miser, Ali, gave up his 
life and his money together. This, and other ex¬ 
perience, gave Sir Charles Napier a clear insight 
of the character and policy of Asiatic barbarians, 
which he has since profited from. 

During his forced retirement from military life, 
he added several works to his country’s literature, 
under the following titles :—“ The Roads of Ctpha- 
lonia “ The Colonies “ Colonization, with Re¬ 
marks upon small farms and overpopulation “ Mili¬ 
tary Law? a work eloquent, and copious of anecdote; 
“ An Essay on the State of Ireland “ Notes upon 
Be Vignys Lights and Shadows of Military Life ;” 
finally, a historical romance, called ■“ Harold of 
England ,” not published, but worthy of being so, 
and shewing the author s versatile powers of mind. 

He became a Major-General by the bievet ol 
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part ]§37 . ant i Lord Hill, at the recommendation of 

--— Lord FitzRoy Somerset, a man who was not to be 

swayed by calumny, though it was not spared, 
placed him in the command of the northern dis¬ 
trict of England. It was a troubled and critical 
period, and his political opinions were well known ; 
they had been strongly expressed in public at fitting 
times and places; but his ability, his judgment, 
and his unswerving integrity of purpose, and recti¬ 
tude, as a military man, gained him the approba¬ 
tion of the Government of the day, and of the 
magistrates generally, without any ill-will from the 
people, who did full justice to the honest desire he 
shewed for their welfare, even while he was forced 
to controul them by arms. He was ti’eated with 
injustice by Macaulay, the Whig Secretary at war, 
but Lord John Russell, the Home Secretary, ac¬ 
knowledged his merits; and in the autumn of 
i 84 i. 1841, Lord Hill offered him a command in India. 

Proceeding by the overland journey, he, in 
passing through Egypt, seized, with characteristic 
quickness, the vicious weakness of Mehemet Ali s 
government, which he thus exposed with the in¬ 
dignation of a man abhorring cruelty and selfish 
oppression. 

. “ A person who has been but a short time in a 

the Author « CO untry has no right to suppose he can trace 
° fthlSWOrk « causes with certainty ; he can, however, judge of 
“ effects when they are strongly marked. Rich 
“ land, a variety of produce, with a ready market 
“ for it in Europe, and a noble people, belong to 
“ this country. Mehemet Ali has ruled it for forty 
“ years, and the result is horrible! I have not seen, 
“ nor can I hear of any deed of his, noi the lesult 
“ of any of his deeds, that has not the stamp of 
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tyranny, of mischief, of villainy. His mind is chap. 
capable of projecting clever things for his own *' 
‘supposed advantage, or pleasure, or renown, but 13+1; 
incapable of great works for the regeneration of a 
people, or even for their temporary advantage : 
he does not even leave the means of subsistence 
in their possession ! His only really great work, 
the Canal of Mahmoudie, eighteen feet deep, 
ninety feet wide, and sixty miles long, cost, it is 
asserted here, the lives of twenty-nine thousand 
persons in one year, out of the hundred and fifty 
thousand employed : they were starved by him, 
and dug the canal with their hands ! Take that 
as a sample of his infernal rule. A great man 
would have given them tools ; he would not, to 
save expence, have slain twenty-nine thousand 
poor men within the year. And when his canal 
was finished, the commerce on it would have 
proved its use, and his greatness; but no boat 
floats thereon which does not contain the Pacha’s 
property, for no man but himself is a proprietor. 

This high w'ay of two hundred miles through his 
dominions, for it is one with the Nile, exhibits 
no sin'ii, therefore, that the barbarian’s mind is 
either great or good. What encouragement has 
‘he given to his people? Nonel He has hired 
foreign men to make all things which he requires 
for war; and his establishments are of a size 
which render his government one of devilish op¬ 
pression ; his monopolies no country could sup¬ 
port ; he is living on his capital! 

“ To crive an illustration of his system. Let A 
be one district, B another. The rent is alike for 
each Some accident injures the crop on B, and 
it becomes impossible for the people to pay more 
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“ than half their rent. The Pacha levies the de- 
“ ficiency on A, and both are ruined ! Again, an 
“ Abyssian, or some other merchant from the inte- 
“ rior of Africa arrives with cattle, or other goods, 
“ he is offered a large sum in cash ; he cannot take 
“ it! The Pacha seizes his goods, and pays him, 
“ when convenient, with articles from the Pacha’s 
“ own stock of merchandise of various kinds, to the 
“ amount of half the value ; and this robbery is so 
“ frequent as to be the rule, not the exception. 
“ Tlie Pacha then sells the cattle to the original 
“cash purchaser, and all trade is thus checked, 
“ except that which is in the hands of English- 
“ men.—The result of all this is a ruined misera- 



“ The troops are ill equipped, but they are the 
“ best thing one sees, except the ships of war. The 
“ men, both soldiers and peasants, are fine strong 
“ Arabs, with thin faces, and intellectual to the 
“ greatest degree ; good-humoured, honest-looking, 
“ and resolute. The Egyptian I have not been 
“ able, yet, to distinguish from the Arab ; but all 
“ appear fine looking. In five days I have seen 
“ many beaten severely, by men in authority, with- 
“ out any apparent cause; they all seemed dis- 
“ posed to resist, but the consequences were too 
“ terrible, and smothered rage was very clearly 
“ depicted. Forty years rule should have produced 
“ better fruit, if Mehemet Ali were, as we are told, 
“ a great man ; but of that I see no proof, no trace! 
“ Ibrahim beat a man to death last week in this 
“ town (Cairo). The poor fellow did not bring 
“ eggs enough ?—‘ How many turkeys have you 
“ got?—How much corn do they eat?—Do they lay 
“ eggs to cover that amount?’—‘Yes!’—‘Then you 
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“ must bring me so many eggs daily.’ The man chap. 
“failed for two or three davs. Ibrahim sent for L 
“ the wretched creature, and with his own hands, ,841 ‘ 
“ using a club, beat him to death ! I recollect his 
“ doing the like when I was in Cephalonia.” 

“ Ali Pacha’s * vast improvements,' have been to 
“ strengthen his forces, and he has done that, but 
“ at ten times the cost necessary. My conviction 
“ is, that his reputation for greatness originates in 
“ the opinions and interests of silly English adven- 
“ turers and speculating merchants, incapable of 
“judging him, but whose fortunes he makes, and 
“ from no other source. The man lives upon his 
“ capital. How far this may be forced upon him, I 
“ cannot tell.” 

Mehemet Ali’s faults were not the only objects of 
animadversion. A professional gentleman living 
in Egypt, and not unwilling to be quoted as autho¬ 
rity for the fact, if its accuracy should be ques¬ 
tioned, affirmed that, the comptrollers of the British 
Museum, had directed the engineer employed to re¬ 
move objects of ancient art from Egypt, to cut the 
statue of Sesostris into four pieces, that it might be 
sent to England more cheaply ! The engineer re¬ 
fused obedience. Let antiquarians look to this 
matter. One rude British soldier prevented the 
vandalism, another tells them of it. 

Sir Charles Napier, having reached Bombay, 1842. 
was appointed to command at Poonah, and soon 
attracted public notice by his professional activity ; 
and he quickly detected, and in his letters forcibly 
depicted the vices, civil and military, which had 
gained such strength under Lord Auckland’s 
government, if they did not originate with it, that 
the total destruction of the Indian army, and the 
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ruin of the Indian Empire seemed to be hastening 
on with giant strides. To give his views at length, 
and in his own nervous language, would be of little 
public service now and might be injurious; but 
those views were at the time shewn to competent 
authority at home, and returned to the author of 
this history, with this remark : “ Too true a picture 
drawn by a master hand." But it was at this moment 
that, for the salvation of India, Lord Ellenborough 
came, to curb the nepotism of the Directors,—to 
repress the jobbing tribe,—to reduce the editors of 
newspapers from a governing to a reporting class, 
and to raise the spirit of the army, sinking under 
insult and the domineering influence of grasping- 
civilians, who snatched the soldier’s share and 
calumniated him through a hireling press. 

Deeply impressed with the danger menacing 
India from within and from without, Sir Charles 
Napier hastened to offer Lord Ellenborough his 
opinions upon the military operations, and gave him 
a general plan of campaign for the second Affghan 
invasion. The principal points of which, were the 
relief of Sir Robert Sale,—the restoration of Dost 
Mohamed,—the evacuation of Affghanistan,—and 
the occupation of the left bank of the Indus. To 
effect these objects, he recommended an attack on 
the Kvber passes in front from Peshawar, and the 
simultaneous turning of them by both flanks, while 
a force advanced from Candahar to Cabool, and 
assailed the passes from that, quarter also. He 
treated each operation in detail, and finished with 
this declaration. 

“ The chief cause of our disasters is this,—YV hen 
a smart lad can speak Hindostanee and Persian, he 
is made a political ayent, and supposed to be a states- 
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man and a general ” What influence this memoir chap. 
had upon Lord Bllenborough’s judgment, or *' 
whether it merely coincided with his own previously l842 ‘ 
formed opinions aud plans, is known only to him¬ 
self ; but the leading points were in union with 
the after operations of Nott and Pollock, and with 
that abatement of the political agency which gave 
so much offence in India, to those who profited by 
the nuisance. 


While thus offering the aid of a long experience 
to Lord Ellenborough, General Napier did not 
neglect the proper duties of his own command. To 
exercise himself in the handling of troops in the 
field, a practice useful, and necessary for the most 
experienced officer if he would be a ready captain in 
battle; and to improve the rather neglected dis¬ 
cipline of what he truly called the “ the noble Indian 
army ,” he broke from the monotony of formal 
parades on carefully levelled ground, and worked 
his strong division of troops over the neighbouring 
hills: thus arousing the latent energies of the 
officers, and making both himself and his troops, 
mindful that they were regular soldiers and not 
trainbands. 

He disabused them also of a pernicious error, 
which had been inculcated by the newspapers of 
India, with a pertinacity of falsehood peculiarly 
characteristic. They said, and belief was given 
to them though worthy only of unbelief, “ that 
the matchlock of the Afghan and other enemies was 
superior to the British musket in range and preci¬ 
sion .” Simply to reason against this widely spread 
and assiduously inculcated fallacy, would be, he 
knew, fruitless. Promulgated with a bad motive, 
it had been accepted as a truth with dogged credu- 
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lity. Wherefore he resolved to refute it practi¬ 
cally, and to draw attention to the refutation, 
adopted an ingenious device. 

Provoking a warm admirer of the matchlock to 
produce a marhatta equal to a contest with a 
musketeer; he meanwhile selected some men and 
officers of the sepoys, practised with them himself, 
until he discovered the best shot, and then daily 
contended in person with this man. They were 
nearly equal, the camp became interested, bets 
were multiplied, the partisans of each weapon were 
fairly pitted against each other, not only for the 
trial but in the thoughts of the soldiers: this was 
the General’s object. Thus he bent the stiffened 
neck of the prejudice, and at the end of two months 
the supporter of the matchlock admitted that he 
could not win : moreover it was proved that while 
the matchlock could only be fired five or six times 
in half an hour, the musketeer could fire sixty 
shots, and send twenty home to the mark at 150 
yards distance. “ Then ,” to use the General’s 
words, “ the matchlock was laughed at , and the mus¬ 
ket got its place again This dexterous manage¬ 
ment of the soldier indicated the great captain 
before the red stamp of battle made him patent. 
Previous to this trial a feeling was prevalent, that 
to encounter the matchlock was to fall, before their 
own weapons could harm an enemy ; and it was in 
vain to point out that the Affghans fired from high 
places down upon uncovered troops, whose fire-arms 
discharged at almost perpendicular elevation could 
scarcely reach, or, if they did, could scarcely harm 
men ensconced in the rocks above; that the advan¬ 
tage was in the position, not in the weapon, and to 
neutralize it depended on the General. I he sepoy’s 
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musket is however of an ancient pattern, and unne- chap. 
cessarily clumsy and heavy ; for that strange eco¬ 
nomy prevails in India as elsewhere, which spares a 
pound in the cost of a soldier s weapon, to be repaid 
by the loss of the soldier himself, although he never 
goes into battle for less than a hundred pounds. 

Sir Charles Napier observed many errors in the vide a pp . 

r . J ,. to C. 1. $. 1. 

organization and discipline ot the Indian army, 
and digested in his own mind several changes with 
respect to the artillery and baggage, some of which 
he has effected since attaining the command of a 
separate army ; and always he was sanguine of 
good in these matters, because of the willingness 
to learn which he found in the Company s officers. 

But the follies of the time were great and manifold, 
and one for its supreme absurdity merits notice. 

Every soldier was ordered to have a large box, in 
addition to the usual baggage of an Indian army! . 

The 22nd regiment, acting under this preposterous 
regulation, marched for Scinde with 1,300 of these 
boxes ! A camel can carry only four, and thus more 
than300 camels, each occupying five yards in theory, 
but in practice ten yards, on the line of march, 
were added to the “ impedimenta 9 of a single and 
rather weak battalion ! Truly the strong hand of 
Lord Ellenborough was wanting to lift our Indian 
Government from such a slough. He came in time, 
and no man watched his government with more 
anxiety than the General at Poonah, who, in com¬ 
mon with others, looked to the Affghan operations 
as the test of his ability. Nor was his mind quickly 
relieved, for previous to the final burst of Nott and 
Pollock on Cabool, he could discover no military 
principle of action, nothing positive to guide his 
judgment of the operations executed or designed, 
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and he characterised the war by this one expressive 
. phrase : “ A tragic harlequinade.” 

Meanwhile the public opinion of his own ca¬ 
pacity for great actions became strong, and a vague 
prescience of glory under his guidance, that unde- 
finable sentiment which so often foreruns victory, 
and predisposes men to give all their energies to 
the accomplishment, was not wanting in the mili¬ 
tary community. Yet he sought not, nor desired 
any active command beyond the Indus. He dis¬ 
liked the appearance of affairs, and was disgusted 
with the shameless system foully pervading all 
branches of the public service, a system which he, 
having then no experience of Lord Ellenborough’s 
great qualities, could not hope to see overborne, 
supported as it was by factious persons of influence 
in England, and by the Directory ; and in India by 
the most vehemently unscrupulous press that ever 
pandered for hire to bad men at the expense of 
the public interests. Little inclination he felt 
therefore, to become personally mixed with and 
responsible, according to his degree, for disasters, 
which he could not but anticipate from the policy 
of the rulers, but which he knew would inevitably 
be charged upon the executive officers; for to 
make bricks without straw and to be calumniated, 
is the usual task and the fate of British generals. 

His destiny was not in his choice. After some 
hesitation as to the quarter for employing him, a 
final order from the Governor-General sent him to 
Scinde. Dated the 26th of August, it directed 
him to assume the command of the troops in that 
country and in Beloochistan, and it gave him entire 
controul over all the political agents and civil offi¬ 
cers. lie was instructed to keep possession of 
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Kurrachee, and peremptorily informed, that, “ If CH j AP * 
the Ameers, or any one of them, should act hostilely , or 
evince hostile designs against the British forces, it August. 

was the Governor-General's fixed resolution never to 

forgive the breach of faith , and to exact a penalty 
which should be a warning to every chief in India . 

Tile fierce tenor of this order, issued at a moment 
of great difficulty, and immediately after great 
disasters, bespoke in Lord Ellenborough a con¬ 
sciousness of danger, and a magnanimous resolu¬ 
tion ; and it told Sir Charles Napier that a crisis 
demanding all his energy and ability was at hand ; 
that much was expected from him, but by a rulei 
who would neither shrink himself, nor fail towards 
others. Wherefore, though sixty-one years of age, 
with a frame always slight and meagre, and though 
sinewy and of iron hardness furrowed with many 
wounds, he hastened to Scinde with the alacrity of. 
a voun£ warrior. Yet bred from his childhood 
in camps, he had been nearly fifty years wailing for 
this crowning trial of his military life. Where is 
the man to be found who made his first essay as 
General-in-Chief, at so great an age, with such 
fiery energy and success, combining such consum¬ 
mate sagacity with matchless daring and resolution? 

The Roman Paulus conquered Macedon in a single 
battle at the same period of life, but he had long 
before commanded against the Illyrians and Spa¬ 
niards ; Scinde is a richer country than Macedon, 
infinitely more formidable from heat, and the Beloo- 
chees are a braver race than the soldiers of Perseus. 

It is rare to see great prudence in war tempoiing 
the heroic valour and confidence of a youthful 
general, but more marvellous to find the fierce 
sanguine daring of early years, untamed by age 
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Sir Charles Napier embarked at Bombay in the 
September. Zenobia steamer, on the 3rd of September; thus 
commencing his new career upon Oliver Cromwell’s 
fortunate day, a coincidence which he did not fail 
to note with some satisfaction as a good omen. Yet 
the augury seemed at fault in the beginning; for 
scarcely had the vessel, which was full of troops, 
gained the open sea, when cholera broke out in the 
worst form, and the hideous misery of the voyage, 
which lasted until the 9th, shall be given in his 
own words. 

“ In those six bitter days and nights we east 
“ fifty-four dead into the sea, just one-fourth of our 
“ companions ! One passenger, it happened, was 
“ a surgeon, and he was assisted by two native 
“ apprentices belonging to the hospitals: fortu- 
“ nately, only two of the sailors died, or we should 
“ have been lost for want of hands. The engineer 
“ perished the third dajr, but happily, there were 
“ amongst the passengers two others going to the 
“ steamers on the Indus. Since landing, ten more 
“ soldiers have died, and one captain, making 
“ sixty-four in all ! This pulls down the spirits of 
“ men. It was the worst description of blue- 
“ cholera. The agonies, the convulsions, the dread- 
“ ful groans, were heart-rending: and then the 
“ screams of the poor women who lost their hus- 
“ bands and children ! And, amidst all this, in 
“ the darkness of the night, the necessity of throw- 
“ ing the dead overboard the instant , life was 
“ extinct, to make room for the living ! Then also, 
“ added to this scene of human wretchedness, the 
“ violent effects of the disease could not be cleaned, 
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“ and extreme filth increased the misery. Well! CH * P - 

“ God be praised ! it has ceased, but more troops -— 

“ are on this voyage, and I dread to hear of similar Sept. 
“ sufferings, for most of it has been caused by 
“ neglect. I have made a formal complaint to Sir 
“ George Arthur, who, I am sure, will stir about 
“ the matter. The Commander of the Zenobia, 

“ Mr. Newman, is a noble fellow. I believe all 
“ that were saved owe their lives to him ; and we, 

“ the officers, have given him a gold snuff-box in 
“ token of our gratitude.”—“ On making the laud 
“ both mates got drunk, and such a night scene of 
“ confusion I never saw. We were nearly as possible 
“ on a reef of rocks; we fired guns and rockets, 

“ but no help came. Had we struck, all must have 
“ perished ; at least, all the sick, eighty in number: 

“ at last we cast anchor, and luckily on good 
“ holding ground. ” 

His first care was to provide comforts for the 
survivors of this dreadful voyage, which he effected 
by the 10th, but further mishap awaited himself. 

On the 13th, while observing the practice of a 
rocket train, one of the fiery missiles burst, rocket 
and shell together, and tore the calf of his right 
leg open to the bone, but neither the bone itself 
nor the great artery was injured; the wound was 
instantly stitched and dressed, and then a life of 
temperance aided by a patient spirit of endurance 
was repaid with a surprising cure. The hurt, jagged 
as it was, healed by the first iutention, and in four 
days he was out of his tent: the fifth saw him free 
from fever, on horseback, travelling with an escort 
of wild troopers towards Hyderabad. 

Some superstition the human mind, whether 
strong or weak, seems always to lean towards, and 

c 
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Part several of the greatest have rested thereon ; those 

—-who deal in war seldom reject predestination, and 

Sept* Sir Charles Napier's life, one justifying Lord 
Byron’s remark that truth is more strange than 
fiction, encourages this sentiment though reason 
should recoil. In infancy he was snatched while at 
the last stage of starvation from a vile nurse ; while 
a young boy, attempting a dangerous leap, he tore 
the flesh from his leg in a frightful manner; a few 
years later he fractured the other leg. At the 
battle of Coruna, struggling with several French 
soldiers, he received five terrible wounds, and but 
for the aid of a generous French drummer would 
there have been killed ; he was made a prisoner, 
and his fate being long unknown, he was mourned 
for as dead by his family. In the battle of Busaco, 
a bullet struck his face and lodged behind the ear 
splintering the articulation of the jawbone, and 
with this dreadful hurt he made his way under a 
fierce sun to Lisbon, more than one hundred miles! 
Returning from France after the battle of Waterloo, 
the ship sunk off Flushing, and he only saved 
himself by swimming to a pile, on which he clung, 
until a boat carried him off, half drowned, for the 
pile was too large to climb up, and he having 
caught it during the recession of a wave, was 
overwhelmed by each recurring surge. Now; 
escaping cholera, and a second shipwreck off the 
Indus, and marvellously recovering from the stroke 
of that unlucky rocket at Kurracheo, he was again 
on horseback, and hastening to conduct with 
matchless energy a dangerous war—and he did 
conduct it to a glorious termination ; for neither 
age, nor accident, nor wounds, had quenched his 
fiery spirit; but how the spare body, shattered in 
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battle and worn by nearly fifty years service in 
every variety of climate, could still suffice to place 
him amongst the famous captains of the world, is a 
mystery. His star was in the East! 

Scinde was, at this period, in a very disturbed 
political state. The great disasters of the British 
ai’my at Cabool and at Ghusni; the frequent 
checks given to detached troops by the hill tribes 
of Beloochistan; the recent repulse and retreat 
of Colonel England before an Affghan force of 
only equal strength in men, and having no artil¬ 
lery ! even the firm, but long isolated position of 
General Nott at Candahar, had abated the bar¬ 
barian’s fear of British power; and the Beloochees 
of Scinde, were, princes and chiefs and followers, 
alike hostilely inclined. Colonel England was now 
returning by the Bolan passes from Quettah, having 
under his orders the greatest part of the troops 
destined to form Sir Charles Napier’s army; the 
Ameers were keenly watching his progress, and 
had a second disaster befallen him, they would 
have declared war, for only four thousand men 
were then in Scinde, part at Kurrachee, part at 
Sukkur—that is to say, four hundred miles asunder, 
and with insecure means of communication. 

This critical state of affairs demanded the instant 
exercise of the General’s sagacity and energy—and 
he was ready. “Danger from their warfare I can 
“ see none,” he wrote from Kurrachee. “ I can beat 
‘ ‘ all the Princes of Scinde. When Colonel England 
“ joins me, I shall have twelve thousand men ; no 
“ cavalrv, however; which I should leel the want of 
“ if the Ameers attack me ; but I shall have some 
“ soon. My difficulty will be to act as chief poli- 
“ tical agent to the Governor-General. I believe 
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part << jjj;, intentions to be just and honourable. I know 
—— “ my own are. But Hell is paved with good in- 
sept. “ tentions, and both of us may have great difficul- 
“ ties to encounter. Yet I feel neither diffidence 
“ nor hesitation. My plan is formed, so is Lord 
“ Ellenborough’s, and I believe they are alike. 
“ The hill tribes threaten to fall on Colonel Eng- 
“ land’s column as it descends the Bolan pass. 
“ There are, however, reasons to doubt this, and 
“ I have sent to advise and authorise the Com- 
“ mander in Upper Scinde to make a forward move- 
“ ment, towards the pass, which I hope he will be 
“ able to do, and thus favour England’s retreat by 
“ menacing the rear of his enemies. He has the 
“ mass of my troops with him ; I have only four 
“ thousand in Upper Scinde. I ought to have been 
“ here two months ago. I have now to travel two 
“ hundred miles up the Indus, with a guard of only 
“ fifty men through a hostile country. This ap- 
“ pears foolish ; but I must do it—I must get to 
“ my troops. I set off to-morrow, and there will 
“ be no small interest in threading the windings of 
“ the noble river Indus.” 

sept. 10. When near Hyderabad, he judged it fitting to 
wait on the Ameers as a mark of respect, and also 
to form an opinion of their characters by personal 
observation. These Princes, though of barbaric 
race and feelings, sensual, and cruel, and treacher¬ 
ous, were nevertheless polite of manners, subtil, 
and dexterous to sound those depths and shallows 
of the human mind which are formed by the whirl¬ 
pools of crime and passion, they had guides 
thereto in their own dispositions ; but for virtues 
they had no tests and looked not for them. They 
knew, for they had made diligent inquiry, that the 
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General came with all political as well as military 
power, which had not been before even when Lord 
Keane menaced their capital at the head of a great 
army; wherefore, they hastened to offer suitable 
respect to the powerful Feringee with whom they 
had to deal. Their palanquin was sent lor his use, 
and this the highest honour ol their court, was 
enhanced by the presence of their sons, who met 
him a quarter of a mile beyond the city gates. 
With these young Lords came camels for the Gene¬ 
ral’s retinue ; and around the Princes clustered the 
great Sirdars and nobles on horseback, with all 
their thousands of retainers, chiefs and followers 
having keen heavy swords girt to their sides and 
large shields thrown over their shoulders. The 
General was at the head of his own guard of the 
wild horsemen of India, and thus they met, the 
two masses commingling, and surrounded by a 
multitude on foot shouting and screaming. Then 
altogether they moved with a rushing pace towards 
the Palace. A gorgeous disarray ! For all were 
clothed in the brightest colours, and their splendid 
arms gleamed and glittered in the broad sunbeams • 
and high above the crow'd the giant camels swayed 
their huge bodies to and fro, with an uneasy 
motion, while the fiery horses, bearing rich hous- 
ings, neighed and bounded with violence from side 
to side, their swarthy riders tossing their sinewy 
hands aloft with almost frantic energy, and writhing 
their bodies convulsively. And all this time the 
multitude on foot were no less vehement. Wearing 
fine embroidered caps, which set off’their handsome 
eager faces, their piercing eyes, and teeth of snowy 
whiteness, they pressed forwards fighting and crush¬ 
ing each other to see the “General Saib of the 
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Feringees.” He, reclining on green cushions in 
the open high arched palanquin of crimson and 
gold, a small dark-visaged old man, but with a 
falcon’s glance, must have disappointed their ex¬ 
pectations, for they knew not then the heroic force 
of mind which was so soon to invalidate their wild 
strength and furious courage on the dreadful field 
of Meeanee. Now, ignorant, proud and fierce, with 
barbarian pomp they passed tumultuously along, 
winding in the deep shadows of the ancient massive 
towers of Hyderabad, their numbers increasing at 
every step, until they reached the high embattled 
gate of the fortress, through which the bearers of 
the palanquin could scarcely struggle to the palace ; 
but when they did the hubbub ceased, and the 
Ameers, having, as they said, consideration for the 
hurt the General had received at Kurrachee, formed 
their Dhurbar in the Court below to save him the 
pain of ascending their great staircase. 

These sovereign Princes were richly dressed, and 
their swords and shields were resplendent with gold 
and jewels. None were handsome of person or 
face, but all were youthful, except Nusseer and 
another, both being however younger than their 
visitor. Sweetmeats and provisions were pre¬ 
sented after the manner of their Court, and com¬ 
pliments were exchanged, while each party watched 
keenly for indications of character by which to 
guide their future intercourse. What impression 
the Englishman made on the Ameers cannot be 
known, but the studied respect, the oriental polite¬ 
ness, the princely pomp and the display of wild 
military power by which they sought to impose on 
him, failed to affect hisjudgment. Well knowing 
that a barbarian’s friendship is self interest, his 
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wisdom deceit, he kept his mind immoveably intent CH r AP - 
upon the object of his mission. He was in Scinde, 
not to bandy compliments with Princes, but to Sept, 
maintain the power and influence and interests of 
England in all their integrity according to treaty, 
at a moment of danger to all and when a slight con¬ 
cession might prove fatal. VY ith this object diplo¬ 
matic cajolery had no proper connection. His 
orders and his resolutions were, to maintain the 
cause of British India, by a fair and just though 
stern and unyielding policy, it it might be so; 
by force of arms if policy failed. Hence he put 
aside all thoughts of their flattering attentions, and 
frankly aud honourably, even in the midst of their 
grandeur and while the flow of their politeness 
seemed to invite friendship, gave them an austere 
but timely and useful warning, that the previous 
unsteady weak policy of diplomatic agents in . 
Scinde would no longer facilitate deceitful prac¬ 
tices against the tenor ol international obligations. 

For already, at Kurrachee, he had obtained proof 
that the Ameers were acting a disloyal part; he 
was anxious to let them know that he was cog¬ 
nizant of their malpractices, their violations of 
treaties; and he told them that if they did not 
cease, he would make the new Governor-General 
cognizant of them also, with a view to a forcible 
remedy. 

His letter, written on the 25th of September, 
being delivered, he passed on to Sukkttr, where he 
arrived the 5th of October, and forthwith com- October, 
menced a series of political and military opera¬ 
tions, which reduced the Ameers to the choice of an 
honest policy or a terrible war. They chose dis¬ 
honesty and battle; they tried deceit and were 
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baffled by a superior intellect; they raised the 
sword and were themselves cut down by a stronger 
arm. Why it so happened, in despite of the Ge¬ 
neral's earnest wish and indefatigable exertions to 
preserve peace, shall be shewn in another place; 
clearly it shall be shewn, that the war was of the 
Ameers’ own seeking, that their heavy misfortunes 
are the just punishment of their folly and wicked¬ 
ness ; a misery only to them, to the world a 
benefit. With abilities and energies placing him 
amongst the greatest of those famed western Cap¬ 
tains who have forced the pride of the East to stoop 
on the battle field, Sir Charles Napier sought not 
strife, it was thrust upon him ! But a previous 
knowledge of the peculiar position of Scinde in 
1842, and its connection with British Indian po¬ 
licy when he assumed the command at Sukkur, 
must be obtained and considered by those who 
would reach the truth, and are anxious to be as¬ 
sured that the dreadful sword of England was not 
drawn in an unjust quarrel. Wherefore, the next 
chapter shall contain a retrospective examination ; 
for the Scindian war was no isolated event. It was, 
to use the conqueror’s expression, “ The tail of the 
Af ghan storm.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

The origin and progress of British power in the chap. 
East is well known. Commencing in trade it has Ir ' 
been magnified by arms and policy, and the glit¬ 
tering bubble must expand until it burst or it will 
collapse. Strangers coming from afar, more civi¬ 
lized, more knowing in science and arts, more ener¬ 
getic of spirit, more strong of body, more warlike, 
more enterprising,than the people among whom they 
settle, must necessarily extend their power until 
checked by natural barriers, or by a counter-civi¬ 
lization. The novelty of their opinions, political 
and religious, the cupidity of their traders, the 
ambition or avarice of their chiefs, the insolence of 
superiority, and even the instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion, render collision with the native populations 
and their ruleis inevitable, and conquest as inevi¬ 
table as collision. It is the struggle of the fertile, 
land with the desert of Egypt, the waters of the 
Nile directed against the waste, the stream of civi¬ 
lization against barbaric ignorance. The reflux of 
barbarian power continually menaces British India, 
producing wars, leading to wars; peace cannot be 
till all is won. And the necessity for expansion is 
more urgent, because the subjected people’s con¬ 
dition has not been improved in proportion to the 
extent of the conquest or the greatness of the 
conquerors. The frame of government, compara- 
fively, not essentially just and liberal, wants the 
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support of benevolent wisdom and prying enemies 
must be kept at a distance. 

This inherent craving for aggrandizement lias 
carried British India to the roots of the Himalayas 
on the North, menacing or menaced by the moun¬ 
taineers of Nepaul; to the Irrawaddy on the East, 
grating harshly with the Burman empire. It has 
sent fleets and armies to obtain a corner nest in 
China for the incubation of commerce ; but the 
e<ygs will produce the gliding serpent, the ravening 
kite, and the soaring eagle. China will be over¬ 
turned, changed in all her institutions, unless liei 
politic people, acquiring as they are like to do, the 
arts of European warfare, thrust the intruding 

strangers quickly from the land. 

The march of aggrandizement has been more 
rapid towards the West, because there is felt the 
influence of a counter-civilization, if such a term 
can be applied to Russia, expanding towards the 
East. The danger is prospective and probably 
distant, but not to be despised, inasmuch as the 
basis of Russian strength is natural and enormous. 
A perception of this truth has hurried, not without 
policy, the British Indian frontier towards the 
West, where, under the name of sovereignty, pro¬ 
tection, or influence, it extended before the Affghan 
war, along the left bank of the Sutledge to the 
lower Indus, and from thence by the Thurr, or 
great Indian desert, to the run of Cutch and the 
ocean. From that line the bayonets of England 
protruded, and her voice of command went forth 
to the nations of Central Asia: let the state of 
those nations, then, be considered, before the policy 
of invading them to forestall Russia be judged. 

The country beyond the Sutledge, was, in Alex- 
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ander's days, the kingdoms of Porus and Taxiles. 
It is now the Punjaub, or land of the five rivers, 
namely, the Sutledge or Garra, formed by the 
junction of the ancient Hyphcisis and Hesudrus ; 
the Ravee, or Hydrastes of the Greeks; the 
Acessines of antiquity, now the Chenaub; the 
Jelum, formerly the Hydaspes, upon the banks of 
which the Macedonian hero overcame the giant 
Indian chief; the Indus, which still retains its first 
name. These streams, descending from the ranges 
of the Himalayas or Indian Caucasus, flow 
southward until they unite to form that great river 
called by Europeans the lower Indus. Their union 
is completed at Mittun, below Moultan, and from 
thence the vast volume of their waters bears down¬ 
ward to the sea through an immense plain, which, 
commencing far above their junction, ends only at 
the coast: this plain is overflowed periodically in 
summer by the Indus, as the Nile overflows the 
land of Egypt. 

Looking at the countries watered by these rivers, 
as they confronted the British line before the 
Affghan war, in the order of their descent from the 
mountains, we find Cashemere at top lying amongst 
the branches of the five streams, the Punjaub next, 
and Scinde lowest. This may be called the first 
parallel of nations then opposed to British India. 

Westward of the Indus, at a mean distance of 
forty or fifty miles, a majestic shoot from the Indian 
Caucasus goes southward to the sea, bearing many 
names, such as the Soolyman, the Bolan, and Hala 
mountains. It presents in its whole length a natural 
Avail of rugged strength, pierced only in a few 
places by roads ; it approaches at some points close 
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to the great river, at others recedes, as in Cutch 
- Gundava, more than a hundred miles. 

These mountains, and their kindred ranges of 
Kojeh and Gilghie, with the elevated table lands 
belonging to them, form the countries of Affgha- 
nistan and Beloocbistan ; the former lying to the 
north, bordering the Punjaub and Cashemere ; the 
latter lying to the south, bordering on Scinde. 

This vast tract, including Seestan or Segistan of 
the desert, formed the second parallel of nations 
opposed to the frontier of British India; it is 
bounded on the south by the ocean ; on the north 
by that continuation of the Indian Caucasus, 
known as the Hindoo Khosh and the Parapomisan 
range, as far as the city of Herat, which is the 
western door of Afghanistan opening into Persia. 
Westward, with exception of the Herat corner, it is 
bounded by deserts. 

From Herat a great spine of mountains runs to 
the Caspian Sea, dividing Toorkmania from Khoras- 
san proper and Persia. The former, lying north 
of this spine, is separated from Affghanistan by the 
Hindoo Khosh and the Parapomisus. It was in 
ancient days the Bactriana, Sogdiana, and Choras- 
mia of the Macedonians; it is now known as con¬ 
taining the districts of Koondooz, Balk, Bokhara, 
Samarcand, and Khiva, or Orgunje, which borders 
on the Caspian and Aral seas. Toorkmania, Kho- 
rassan, and Persia, formed therefore, the third 
parallel of nations between the Indian frontier and 
the Russian base of operations. 

Through Toorkmania flows the Oxus, running 
from the Hindoo Khosh to the Aral Sea ; it is na¬ 
vigable from above Balk to its mouth, a distance 
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of more than 600 miles. And it is up the Oxus, 
through the barbarous nations of Toorkmania, ovei _ 
the snow-clad Hindoo Khosh, and across the rugged 
A Afghan country that Russia must win her ''ay, by 
force or policy, to meet a British army on the 
Indus. Or this route, or by Persia and Khorassan to 
Herat, she must move ; for of her military colonies, 
planted in the countries ceded to her by China, 
north of the Himalayas, little account need be 
made, if indeed they exist. Her progress by Con¬ 
stantinople is another question, depending upon 
European diplomacy and European arms. 

Such being the geographical relation of the 
countries of Central Asia with British India, the 
political relations and powers of those more imme¬ 
diately affected by the recent wars shall be now 
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touched upon. 

The population of the Punjaub, said to be nearly 
four millions, consists of Seiks, Hindoos, and other 
people also to be found in Scinde, Aflfghanistan, 
and Beloochistan. The first are the ruling race 
though not the most numerous ; they are athletic, 
warlike, and turbulent, having a peculiar religion 
and a holy book called the “ Grinth .” Of recent 
date is their power. A few years ago the Punjaub 
was under the shadow of the Dooranee empire, but 
Runjeet Sing, having combined the many repub¬ 
lican communities of the Seiks into one conquering 
state, wrested Cashemere and the Peshawar dis¬ 
trict from Afifghanistan ; and he took the fortress of 
Attock on the Indus, which has ever been and 
probably ever will be, the door of entrance to India 
for armies coming from the W est. He also ex¬ 
tended his power over Moultan, including the tri¬ 
butary dominions of the Bawal-Khan, lying be- 
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tween the Sutledge and the Indus. He organized 
a regular force of 25,000 infantry, 5,000 cavalry, 
and 150 guns, the whole under European officers ; 
and to these he added 50,000 irregular horsemen. 
He manufactured his own arms and materials of 
war, and his revenue being large, his power was not 
to be overlooked or lightly dealt with. Successive 
Governors-General sought his friendship in person. 
At first he disliked the alliance, but sagacious to 
perceive that the amity of the mighty strangers of 
Hindostan, interested though it might be, was less 
formidable than their enmity, he, contrary to the 
wishes of his nobles, accepted political engage¬ 
ments and maintained them until his death. 

Proceeding southward Scinde would be the next 
country to treat of; but the affairs of that portion of 
the first parallel must be more curiously inquired 
into, and their connection with those of Affghanis- 
tan, Beloochistan, and Doodpoutra shewn. Where¬ 
fore the state of these nations demands previous 
notice. 

Doodpoutra, governed by the Bawal-Khan, Bawal- 
pore being the capital, lies on the left of the Sut¬ 
ledge, between the British stations on the upper 
part of that river and Scinde. The Bawal-Khan’s 
dominions extended at one time across the Sut¬ 
ledge and the Acessines to the Upper Indus, but 
he was a tributary of the Dooranee monarch. Run- 
jeet Sing demanded the same tribute, and on fai¬ 
lure of payment, seized the territory between the 
rivers. The Ameers of Scinde also took from the 
Bawal-Khan a large district on the left bank of the 
Lower Indus. Thus pressed, he readily accepted 
the protection of the British, by which his domi¬ 
nions were guaranteed against further encroach- 
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ments; and lie has ever been faithful to his en- 
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The origin of the Afghan or Dooranee empire 
is of recent date. Ahmed Shah, the founder, was 
of the Sudoyzie family, sacred in the Dooranee 
tribe of Western Affghan. Taking advantage of 
the temporary ascendency of the Dooranees over 
the Giljhies, with whom power had before resided, 
he constituted, in the middle of last century, one 
conquering nation of Afghans in place of the ill- 
cemented confederacy of republican tribes, clans, 
and families which previously existed. Ahmed was 
not a mere eastern swordsman. A great comman¬ 
der, a statesman, and politician, he warred success¬ 
fully against Persia, subdued Khorassan as far as 
Meschid in the west; reduced Balk and the neigh¬ 
bouring- Uzbecks beyond the Hindoo-Khosli, and 
awed Bokhara; he overrun the Punjaub, acquired 
Cashemere, occupied Surhind, took Delhi and 
Agra, and overthrew the Marhattas. Moultan, 
Daadpoutra, and Scinde, were his tributaries; Bee- 
loochistan and Seestan of the desert were parts of 
his kingdom. 

Ahmed Shah died, in 1773, sixty-six years be¬ 
fore the British invasion of Afghanistan, and w-as 
succeeded by his son Timour Shah, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Zcman Shah, still living, old, 
blind, and an exile. 

Zeman Shah repeatedly menaced India, but each 
time Persian warfare or civil commotion stopped 
his invasion, and he was finally dethroned and 
blinded by his brother Mahmood,who was in turn 
dethroned but not blinded, by another brother, 
Shah Sooja-ool-moolk, so well known by the Eng¬ 
lish invasion of Afghanistan. 
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Futteh Khan, chief of the great Barrukzie 
_ family of the Dooranee tribe, restored Mahmood, 
but governed under the title of Vizier. Kararan, 
the son of Mahmood, persuaded his father to put 
out the Vizier’s eyes, whereupon the brothers of the 
blinded man took up arms; and then the barba¬ 
rous Princes caused the helpless, but stern and 
courageous old Vizier, to be deliberately hacked to 
pieces in the Dhurbar. The ungrateful King and 
his son, were, however, soon driven in flight to 
Herat, where Mahmood died and Kamran retained 
the government of the city and province. 

Shah Sooja was now recalled from exile, for it 
appears that only from the small but sacred 
family of the Sudoyzies could a king be chosen. 
But on the journey he displayed so much arro¬ 
gance towards one of the powerful Barrukzies, who 
had recalled him, that, taking timely warning, they 
at once raised his brother Eyoob to the throne. 
Sooja, .whose highest merit seems to have been 
forbearing to put out his dethroned brother’s eyes, 
being thus again set aside, Azeem Khan, the eldest 
surviving brother of Futteh Khan, became Vizier 
and governed in Eyoob’s name. But he soon died 
of grief for the loss of a battle against Runjeet 
Sing; civil commotions followed; and finally 
Eyoob and his son became exiles and the great 
Dooranee empire was broken up. 

During these civil wars, the Persians recovered 
Khorassan and menaced Herat. 

The King of Bokhara appropriated Balk, and the 
neighbouring Uzbecks resumed their independence. 

Cashemere, Peshawar, the Punjaub, Moultan, 
and part of Doodpoutra, became the prey of Run¬ 
jeet Sing. 
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The British conquered 
threw the Marhattas, added 


Tippoo Sultan, over- 
Delhi and Sirhind to 


their Empire, and established themselves on the 
upper Sutledge, at Loodiana. 

The Bawal-Khan now ceased to be a tributary 
of Cabool. Merab Khan, the Brahooe-Belooch 
Prince of Khelat and Seestan of the Indus, as- 
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sumed independent sovereignty, and allied him¬ 
self with the Ameers of Scinde, who, not only neg¬ 
lected to pay tribute, but seized a part of Afghan¬ 
istan on the right of the Indus. The hill tribes of 
Beloochistan resumed their democratic indepen¬ 
dence ; and the Affghans, averse to kingly rule 
from natural feelings customs and original orga¬ 
nization, split into four great divisions, holding 
together as a nation only by their common religion 
and language. 

Prince Kararan held Herat, where, in 1837-8, 
he was besieged for a year by the Persians, at the 
instigation of Russian agents. 

The brothers of the two Viziers, Futteh and 
Azeem Khan, appropriated the rest of the kingdom. 
One seized Candahar, city and province; another - 
took Peshawar, paying tribute to RunjeetSing; 
a third brother, the celebrated Dost Mohamed, be¬ 
came chief of Cabool, and his rule extended beyond 
the Hindoo Khosh on the north, to Herat on the 
west, to Jellallabad on the east, and to Ghusni, 
including that town, on the south. 

The Affghan population, reckoning the Persian 
Kuzzlebashes and other settlers, has been stated at 
more than five millions *, and the Belooch popu¬ 
lation at one million. Dost Mahomed maintained 
nine thousand cavalry, two thousand infantry, and 
fourteen guns; the Candahar man, nine thou- 
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sand cavalry and six guns; the Peshawar chief, 
three thousand men, with six guns; but these 
numbers did not represent the force of the country ; 
every chief had his own followers, every tribe and 
clan were armed and warlike. 

The state of the countries bordering on Scinde, 
when Lord Auckland undertook the miserable A Af¬ 
ghan war, being thus shewn, the course of Scindian 
affairs can be traced without interruption and a 
better understanding, from the first commercial 
connection to the final conquest. 

Scinde, the Sindomanaof the ancients, was for¬ 
merly peopled by the Mhurs and Dhurs, now 
called Sindees, a strong handsome race. Pagans 
at first, they were conquered and converted by the 
Mahomedans of Damascus in the seventh or eighth 
century. In the beginning of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the Kalloras, military fanatics from Persia, 
obtained the rule; aud though Ahmed Shah 
quickly subjected them, he suffered the family to 
retain hereditary power under the title of Meahs. 

In 1771, the Belooch tribe of the Talpoorees, 
which, with others of their race, had come from the 
hills to settle on the plains of Scinde, possessed 
great influence ; they held all the principal offices 
of state, and they were the soldiers of the country. 
The Kallora prince, jealous of this power, put the 
chief of the Talpoorees to death; the tribe de¬ 
throned him and set up his nephew ; but the son 
of the murdered Talpoor, returning from Mecca in 
1778, renewed the quarrel and killed the new 
Meah in battle: his brother replaced him, and 
peace was restored for a time. Soon, however, the 
Meah murdered the new Talpoor chief, fresh com¬ 
motions ensued, and, after many assassinations and 
crimes on all sides, the Kallora prince was driven 
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away. He took refuge with the Prince of Khelat, chap. 

renewed the war, and being aided by the Affghan- 

monarch Timour, who claimed a sovereign’s right 
to settle the matter, he was finally restored on cer¬ 
tain conditions. These he broke, and murdered 
the Talpoor chief who had replaced his first vic¬ 
tim; this time, however, the tribe killed him in 
battle, and drove his son an exile to the Punjaub, 
where he still lives. 

If the Ivalloras were bad princes, the Talpoorees 
have been worse. The first of them, though con¬ 
firmed in his sovereignty by the Dooranee mo¬ 
narch, was forced to share the country with his 
brothers; and when he died in 1800, those 
brothers, known as the “ Char Yar,” again divided 
the power, but unequally, calling themselves the 
Ameers, or Lords of Scinde. From this division 
sprung the Kyrpoor Ameers, or Lords of Upper . 
Scinde, and the Hyderabad Ameers, or Lords of 
Lower Scinde, and the Meerpoor Ameer; from 
it also sprung the anomalous order of succes¬ 
sion, which gave the Rais Puggree or turban 
of superior rule, in each family, to the brother in¬ 
stead of the son. Nevertheless, the Hyderabad 
family were in some degree obeyed by the others. 

The brother Ameers soon called down more of 
the hill Beloochees, giving them land on military 
tenure, and with this aid enlarged their dominions, 
on the side of Cutch at the expense of the Rajah 
of Joudpore, from whom they took Omercote in 
the desert and Parkur, and thus came into contact 
with the British-India frontier. On the west they 
took from the Belooch chief of Lus, Kurrachee, the 
best bunder, or port, of Scinde. On the north-east 
they robbed the Bawal-Khan, of Subzulcote and 
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Bhoong Bharra on the Indus. To the north-west 
— they spread at the expense of the Affghans ; from 
whom they took Shikarpoor and the fortress of 
Bukkur, which, standing on a rock in the middle of 
the Indus, completely commands the navigation. 

The first Ameers and their sons, whose recent fall 
has been so inordinately and ostentatiously lamented 
by factious writers and pretended philanthropists, 
who think cruelty for the lucre of gain a virtue, 
and dealing death in defence of country a crime; by 
such philosophers, and by disappointed peculators 
in expectancy, and by political dupes, they have 
been proclaimed as innocent victims; but these 
heavily bemoaned lords Mere themselves usurpers 
of yesterday; for many are alive, and notably 
Roostum of Kyrpoor, who were engaged in the 
dethronement of the Kalloras. Rapacious invaders of 
their neighbours also, they were, and their Scindee 
subjects they afflicted with every kind of misery. 
These last call the events which changed their 
rulers, the “ massacre of the Meahs.” The Beloo- 
chees call it the “ Conquest .” They have another 
conquest now to reckon from ! 

For the Belooch, it was indeed a conquest, re¬ 
sembling that of the Norman in England when 
Harold fell; for each chief was lord of the soil, 
holding it by military tenure, yet in this differing 
from his Norman prototype, that the Ameers could, 
and often did, deprive him of his Jagheere or grant 
from caprice. This precarious tenure stimulated 
his innate rapacity; and the Belooch is by nature 
grasping, and habitually an oppressor. He is a 
fatalist from religion, and therefore without remorse; 
an overbearing soldier without fear, and a strong¬ 
handed robber without shame, because to rob has 
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ever been the custom of his race. Athletic, and 
skilled in the use of his weapons, for to the sword 
only, not the plough, his hand clutches, “ he is 
known,” says his conqueror, “by his slow rolling 
gait, his fierce aspect, his heavy sword and broad 
shield, by his dagger and matchlock. Labour he 
despises, but loves his neighbour’s purse. It was, 
however, only the Scindee and the Hindoo that he 
could plunder, for his own race of the hills were like 
himself in disposition, and somewhat more robust. 
He was, moreover, a turbulent subject, and often, 
chief and follower, menaced the Ameers, and 
always strived to sow dissensions, knowing well that 
in the time of commotion plunder would be rife 
and pay high. 

The system of government was one leading inevit¬ 
ably and rapidly to self-destruction ; and it would 
seem as if the Ameers had the instinct of this truth; 
for they secured their persons by numerous slaves, 
being in the traffic of human beings, both exporters 
and importers, chiefly of Abyssinian blacks, whom 
they attached to their interests by manifold favours; 
and these men, called Siddees, (Seedees,) served 
them with equal courage and devotion: to all 
others they were brutal tyrants, cruel and de¬ 
bauched. Their stupid selfish policy was to injure 
agriculture, to check commerce, to oppress the 
working man, and to accumulate riches for their own 
sensual pleasures. “What are the people to us,” was 
the foul expression of Noor Mohamed to Lieut. 
Eastwick. “ Poor or rich ! what do we care, if 
they pay us our revenue;—give us our hunting 
grounds and our enjoyments, that is all we require. 
The most fertile districts were made a wilderness to 
form their “ shikargaks” or hunting grounds. Their 
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Zenanas were filled with young girls torn from 
■ their friends, and treated when in the hareem 
with revolting barbarity. In fine, the life ol an 
Ameer was one of gross pleasures, for which the 
labour and blood of men were remorsely exacted, 
the honour and happiness of women savagely 
sacrificed ! These things shall be proved to the 
letter hereafter; but it is fitting now to shew 
how the British power came to bear on Scindian 
affairs. 

A commercial intercourse with Scinde was 
established in 1775 under the Kallora prince, by 
the formation of a factory at Tatta, then a wealthy 
town. Fiscal vexations and civil commotions 
caused it to be abandoned in 1/92, but in 1/99 
Lord Wellesley made an effort to restore it. The 
influence of Tippoo Sultan and the jealousy of 
native traders, aided by a cabal at Hyderabad averse 
to the British connection, overcame the favourable 
inclination of the Talpoor prince who then reigned, 
and Mr. Crowe, the superintendent of the factory, 
was peremptorily ordered to quit the country in 
1800. This insult was not resented, and in 1809, 
a fear of Napoleon’s policy having caused British 
missions to be sent to Cabool, Persia, and Scinde, 
the brother Ameers, who had now succeeded the 
first Talpoor prince, displayed great arrogance. 
They assented to a treaty indeed, but the terms 
were brief even to contempt. Commencing with the 
customary falsehood of “eternal friendship,” it pro¬ 
vided for mutual intercourse by vakeels or envoys, 
and the Ameers promised to exclude the French. 
No more. 

This treaty was renewed in 1820, with additional 
articles excluding Americans also, and settling 
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some border disputes on the side of Cutch; for cha{>. 

the British frontier now touched on Scinde. It - 

required, however, an army of demonstration to 
enforce the execution of the last article, which 
shews the faithless habits of the Ameers; for to 
exclude French and Americans, of whom they 
knew nothing and whose presence they did not 
desire, was a mere form; but as the border dis¬ 
putes affected their interests, an army was neces¬ 
sary to enforce the treaty. 

Up to this period the measui’es of the Anglo- 
Indian Government to establish political and com¬ 
mercial relations with Scinde, appear little more 
than the results of that feeling which urges a civi¬ 
lized people to communicate with neighbouring 
barbarians; but soon the inevitable concomitant 
of such an intercourse, a disposition to profit from 
superior knowledge and power, became perceptible; 
and it is important to trace its progress and effects, 
if we would know when it broke the bonds of jus¬ 
tice and true policy, which are inseparable, if 
justice be rightly considered as an all-pervading 
principle applicable to the human being generally, 
and not restricted to the usurped rights, or sup¬ 
posed rights, of evil governors. 

An enlightened desire to ascertain the commer¬ 
cial capabilities of the Indus, induced Lord Ellen- 
borough, then President of the Indian Board of 
Control, to employ the late Sir Alexander Burnes 
to explore that river in 1831, under pretence of 
conveying presents to Runjeet Sing. He succeeded 
with great difficulty, and the Indus became known; 
and this important step was soon followed by more 
direct measures; but it is remarkable that the 
strong natural sense of two poor ignorant men 
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should have led them separately to predict the ulti¬ 
mate consequences. 

“ The mischief is done, you have seen our country,” 
cried a rude Beloochee soldier when Burnes first 
entered the river. 

“ Alas! Scinde is now gone, since the English 
have seen the river which is the high road to its con¬ 
quest,” was the prescient observation of a Syud 
near Tatta. 

Twelve years afterwards these predictions were 
fulfilled! 

In 1832, Lord W. Bentinck sent Colonel Pot- 
tinger to Scinde, to improve the intercourse by a 
new treaty, and to survey the course of the Lower 
Indus. The last object was effected by Lieutenant 
Del Hoste; and Colonel Pottinger negotiated a 
treaty of seven articles. At this time death had 
altered the government of Scinde. The lower 
country was governed by the Ameers of Hydera¬ 
bad, the chief of whom was Ali Moorad, one of 
those who had forced the first Talpooree prince to 
share the spoil of the Kalloras. His brethren were 
dead, but their sons remained, having certain inhe¬ 
ritances, and yielding to him only so much supe¬ 
riority as belonged to the Rais or presiding 
Ameer. This, however, gave him the right of 
negotiation, and possessions which went with the 
turban. 

In Kyrpoor, the capital of Upper Scinde, Meer 
Roostum, the nephew of Ali, was Rais, with like 
advantages, and holding that government inde¬ 
pendently, though the superiority of the Hyderabad 
family was faintly acknowledged ; hence double 
treaties were necessary; one with Ali, the other 
with Roostum. They did not differ in terms. 
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^ A free passage for travellers and merchants 
through Scinde was granted, and the use of the - 
Indus for commercial pursuits; but no vessel of 
war was to float on that river, nor military stores 
to be conveyed by it. 

No merchant was to settle in Scinde; and tra¬ 
vellers and visitors were bound to have passports. 

A tariff was to be proclaimed and no arbitrary 
dues or tolls exacted. 

The old treaties were confirmed, and the friendly 
intercourse by vakeels enlarged. 

The Ameers bound themselves to alter the tariff, 
if found too high; and also to put down, in con¬ 
cert with the Rajah of Joudpore, the robber bor¬ 
derers of Cutch. 

This was the first treaty giving the Anglo- 
Indian Government positive and specific rights as 
to Scinde. It was obtained by negotiation free 
from menaces, and framed with a social and com¬ 
mercial policy tending to benefit the human race. 

In 1834, another commercial treaty of five 
articles was negotiated. By this the tariff was 
fixed, and the amount of tolls on the Indus ar¬ 
ranged. Colonel Pottinger was appointed political 
agent for Scinde, and he was to have a. native 
commercial agent under him, to reside at the 
bunder or port of the Indus. For it was stipulated 
that only tolls should be demanded on the vessels 
going up or down the river, and that no duties 
should he taken for goods, unless any article were 
landed during transit, in which case it was to pay 
duty. But the main point of this treaty was the 
division of the money received for tolls. The 
Anglo-Indian Government at this time touched the 
Sutledge, and claimed a right in the navigation 
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pa^rt 0 f it s waters to the sea, equally with the native 

- government on the banks. Nor can this claim be 

deemed unjust. All governments are bound to 
procure by negotiation the utmost scope for the 
fair commerce of their people. It is an injury 
and injustice, if a nation, profiting from its geo¬ 
graphical position, seals the navigation of a river 
to those above or below. But to profit from that posi¬ 
tion by reasonable tolls, is not more than to profit 
from climate or soil. Hence it was with a just policy 
this treaty provided, that tolls should be taken only 
at the mouths of the Indus, and the gross amount 
divided amongst the different governments having 
territory on the banks. These fluvial powers were 
the Ameers; the Bawal-Khan; the Maharajah; 
and the Anglo-Indian Government. 

The high tolls, and the robber habits of the Be- 
looch tribes on the upper Indus, rendered this 
treaty unavailing for trade ; and the Ameers, jea¬ 
lous of any prying into their tyrannical govern¬ 
ment, soon drove the native agent away from the 
bunder. The coast, and the delta formed by the 
lower brandies of the river, were however surveyed, 
and in 1835 the first steam-boat floated on the In¬ 
dus. It was a private enterprise by a Mogul mer¬ 
chant of Bombay, named Aga Mohamed Rahim, 
and this was the only fruit of the negotiation. 

Lasting and irrevocable friendship had been the 
heading of every treaty, yet constant jealousy and 
want of faith marked the conduct of the Ameers, 
and in 1836 the Anglo-Indian Government com¬ 
menced a direct and peremptory interference with 
the affairs of Scinde; an interference not founded 
on commercial interests. The increasing influence 
of Russia in Central Asia, where her agents were 
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assiduously impressing an opinion of Russian great¬ 
ness and strength, thus preparing the way, or at least ■ 
seeming to prepare it for an invasion of India, gave 
alarm to Lord Auckland, who judged that to obtain an 
influence with and control over the Affghan people, 
would be the surest counteraction to the masked 
hostility of the Czar. The ruler of the Punjaub 
was too wary and too powerful to be coerced in fur¬ 
therance of this plan ; but the weakness of Scinde 
offered facilities not to be overlooked ; and to in¬ 
crease and consolidate the British influence in that 
country was a necessary preliminary. This was 
certainly an approach to the abuse of superior 
power, but founded on the instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion, not the desire of aggrandizement, and so far 
legitimate, if the means employed involved no 
direct oppression. But where interest pressed, when 
did a powerful nation ever scrupulously regard the 
rights of a weak one ? On this occasion the first 
proceedings were as externally fair and moderate 
as the attainment of the object would admit; and 
it is edifying to mark with what a plausible gentle¬ 
ness an act of relentless power may be enforced by 
diplomacy. 

Runjeet Sing, long intent upon spoiling the 
Ameers, under pretext of chastising the Mazaarees, 
a predatory tribe nominally subject to Scinde, 
commenced hostilities in 1836, by seizing the town 
oi Rohjan, and capturing a tort on the north-west 
frontier of upper Scinde, close to the Indus. From 
this point he menaced a regular invasion. Consi- 
dering the great courage and barbaric skill of the 
Seindian Beloochees, it is by no means certain that 
lie would have succeeded; and it is certain the 
Ameers neither desired nor asked for foreign aid 
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against him: “ We have vanquished the Seikh, 
and we will do so again,” was the confident excla¬ 
mation of the chief Ameer. But the Seik monarch, 



by a singular coincidence, demanded at this mo¬ 
ment from the Anglo-Indian Government, a large 
supply of arms, to be sent to him up the Indus! 
that is to say, through the heart of the country he 
was going to invade! 

This opportunity for meddling was eagerly seized 
by Lord Auckland. The Maharajah was reminded 
of an article in the Scindian treaty of 1821, by 
which the transit of military stores on the Indus 
was interdicted; and he was admonished not to 
trouble his neighbours the Ameers unjustly. The 
British political resident at Lahore was directed 
to employ every resource, short of menace, to 
sept, deter Runjeet Sing from hostilities; and at the 
same time, Colonel Pottinger, who had hitherto 
remained in Cutch, was sent to Hyderabad to offer, 
what was designated a closer alliance with the 
Ameers. They were promised the protection of 
the Anglo-Indian Government against the Seiks, 
in consideration of which, it was hoped they would 
receive, and themselves pay, a British force to be 
stationed in their capital! And this force was ac¬ 
tually assembled by the Bombay Government! 

However, a doubt that mere professions of amity 
would induce the Ameers to let their dominions be 
thus taken possession of, caused Lord Auckland to 
modify this proposal. 

Colonel Pottinger was empowered, if a demur 
occurred, to offer the mediation of the British in¬ 
stead of the close alliance; provided a political 
resident was admitted at Hyderabad, through whom 
all intercourse with Runjeet Sing was to be carried 
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on ; the British force deemed requisite to sustain 
the mediation, being to be only temporarily quar¬ 
tered in Scinde, yet at the expense of the Ameers. 

Colonel Pottinger was also charged to negotiate 
for the surveying of the coast; the fixing of buoys 
and land-marks ; the re-establishment of the native 
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agents; the warehousing of goods, without payment 
of duties; the establishment of fairs in Scinde; the 
repression of the Mazaaree robbers ; the clearing of 
jungle, that is to say, the invasion of the Ameers 
shikargahs or hunting grounds, to facilitate track- 
ing' up the Indus; finally, the appointment of a 
British superintendent-general. These negotia¬ 
tions provoked all the diplomatic subtilty of the 
Ameers; and as their mode of dealing in such 
affairs was always the same, the history of one will 
serve as a guide to all. But first, the anomalous • 
nature of their sovereignty must be treated of, be¬ 
cause it really influenced their policy and actions, 
■"hile it also served as a cover for their hollowness. 

When the first of the Talpoor sovereigns died, 
his brothers, designated as the “ Char Yar,” 
divided the country amongst themselves, but un¬ 
equally ; and they excluded his son Sobdar from 
power, though not from his private patrimony. 
Their names were Ghoolam, Moorad, and Ke- 
reem, of Hyderabad ; Tharou of Meerpoor; Sorab 
of Kyrpoor. All were dead at this period. 

Kereem died without issue. Ghoolam left one 
son, wdio was treated as Sobdar had been treated. 

Moorad left two sons, called Noor Mohamed and 
Nusseer Khan, who were at this time the ruling 
Ameers of Hyderabad ; Noor, because he was Eais 
and wore the Puggree or turban of superiority j 
Nusseer, because he governed Noor. 
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part Tharou left a son, Ali Morad, who succeeded 

-to the Ameeree of Meerpoor ; but he also died, 

and was succeeded by Shere Mohamed, the Ameer 
who fought the battle of Hyderabad, or Dubba. 

In upper Scinde, Roostum, the eldest son of 
Sorab, was the Rais of the Ameers of Kyrpoor, but 
he had many brothers. 

The superiority of the Hyderabad branch was 
faintly acknowledged, as I have before observed, 
by the families of Kyrpoor and Meerpoor ; but, in 
all, the law of primogeniture was discarded. The 
brother, not the son, succeeded to the turban of the 
Rais; and with it went lands and revenue as well 
as dignity. This system evidently sprung from 
the original usurpation of the “ Char Yar ,” and 
occasioned constant jealousies and disputes; for 
though the three seats of government were dis¬ 
tinct, the different territories were in a manner 
dovetailed, and mixed in a strange and tangled 
fashion. Each member of the families was abso¬ 
lute in his own hereditary domains, having armed 
followers, purchased slaves, and the services of the 
hill tribes according to his means of payment; 
discord therefore prevailed, and fear was prevalent 
amongst high and low, and the labouring people 
were plundered and oppressed to a degree, says 
Sir Henry Pottinger, “possibly unequalled in the 
world.” Moreover, the chiefs of tribes and their 
followers, knowing well that in civil commotions 
pay would be high for military services, and plun¬ 
der abundant, encouraged, and even at times forced 
the Princes into domestic wars. 

Thus influenced, the policy of the Ameers could 
not fail to be tortuous and vacillating, even though 
their natural dispositions had been frank and 
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onest, which was not the case. Falsehood, cajo¬ 
lery, and delays, were their principal resources, 
and forgery was common with them. Shrewdly 
polite of manners, they invariably paid extrava¬ 
gant attentions to the British political agents. 
Entertainments and presents were proffered with 
prodigal liberality ; flattery still more profusely ; 
and, judging from the official correspondence pub¬ 
lished, they seem never to have failed in gaining 
the friendship of the different agents, and, not 
seldom, to have blinded them. 

The chief Ameers would accept, with all appear¬ 
ance of joy and gratitude, any proposition, and 
would promise abundantly in return ; but rarely 
did performance follow promise; and when it did, 
it was but in name, for constant evasions or direct 
violations of every article attended the conclusion 
of every treaty. If pressed, the chief Ameers would 
plead the difficulty, real or pretended, of obtaining 
the assent of the inferior Ameers; and always 
one of these last seems to have been designedly in 
opposition, playing the refractory part. Forged 
letters, false seals, secret forms of instruction, and 
correspondence differing from the public style, to 
lead or mislead the recipient of them; false asser¬ 
tions as to promises which never had been made by 
the opposite party; nefarious assumption of evil 
intended where all had been fair and honest; 
such were the means diligently, systematically, 
and not unskilfully employed by the Ameers at all 
times in their intercourse with the British political 
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agents. 

Colonel Pottinger reached Hyderabad in Sep¬ 
tember, and in December told Lord Auckland that December, 
his negotiation was successful; but he seems only 
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part to have pressed the modified scheme of mediation, 
-—and to obtain that, exceeded his powers in pro¬ 
pria. m i s ^ n g' corresponding services; and, notwith- 
IJaperT 7 s f an ding Iiis report, no ratified treaty appears in 
Sc'-nd” 8 t0 ev ^ ence unt 'l a year and a half later, and then 
only in consequence of significant hints, that Run- 
jeet Sing would be let loose, if not aided, to work 
his pleasure in Scinde. Now this ambitious Prince 
had frankly accepted the British mission, seeing 
that it was for his interest to do so ; and his friend¬ 
ship for, and connection with the Anglo-Indian 
Government were notorious, having been recently 
1838. cemented by a personal interview with the Governor- 
r General ; and his troops still occupied Rohjan in 
force, menacing Shikarpoor. Thus the ratified 
treaty of April 1838 was obtained. It contained 
but two articles, providing for the mediation of 
the Anglo-Indian Government and the permanent 
residence of a British political agent at Hyderabad. 
He was to have the right, however, of moving about 
at his pleasure, and to be attended by such an 
escort of Anglo-Indian troops as should be deemed 
by his own Government a suitable one. All this 
under pretence of a friendly interest in the affairs 
of Scinde! 

This was the first open encroachment on the inde¬ 
pendence of the Ameers. It isimpossible to mistake, 
or to deny the injustice. Analyse the negotiation. 
The Seik monarch menaced Scinde with invasion ; 
the danger was imminent, and the Anglo-Indian 
Government seized that moment of fear and diffi¬ 
culty to offer protection, on condition of perma¬ 
nently occupying the capital with British troops to 
lie paid by the Ameers! Was not this simply an 
impudent attempt to steal away their country ? The 
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modified proposal to mediate which followed, was ( 
more subtil, not less immoral ; the intent in both - 
cases was profit, covered with a sickening decla¬ 
mation about friendship, justice, and love of peace. 
And Lord Auckland, while thus instructing his 
envoy, declared his conviction, arising from long- 
experience, that Runjeet Sing would not act against 
the Ameers in opposition to the wishes of the British 
authorities. Hence, in the view of mediating? 
there was evidently no need to send, and none to 
ask for the admission of, troops into Scinde; and 
the threat of letting the Seik monarch loose was a 
consistent termination to such diplomacy. 

This treaty, by which Lord Auckland placed a 
loaded shell in the palace of the Ameers to explode 
at his pleasure for their destruction, was, abstrac¬ 
tedly, an unjust oppressive action. Was it also 
a wanton aggression ? Great interests were at 
stake; even the question of self-preservation was 
involved, according to the views of the Anglo- 
Indian Government, and men can only act accord¬ 
ing to their lights. It is necessary, then, to examine 
whether that light was good,—whether the opinion 
was sagely formed by statesmen of reach and policy, 
or was the offspring of weak distempered minds, 
actuated, at once, by a groundless terror clouding 
the judgment, and by a vanity and shallow ambi¬ 
tion, without sagacity or knowledge. If the in¬ 
trigues of Russia, real or supposed, appeared to 
menace the stability of the British-Indian Empire, 
it was undoubtedly Lord Auckland’s duty to coun¬ 
teract them; yet wisely and justly, under pain of 
this stigma,—that he degraded his country’s repu¬ 
tation by his violence or his incapacity ; for surely, 
public men may not with impunity undertake the 
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government of millions, sport with their happiness 
and misery, mar or make their fortunes as chance 
may guide, with profound ignorance of principles, 
and a reckless contempt for details. 

There were two modes by which Russia could 
attempt an invasion of India: one direct, with a 
regular army ; the other, by influencing Persia and 
the other nations of Central Asia to pour their 
wild hordes upon Hindostan. The first had been 
done by Alexander the Great, and he was deified 
for the exploit. No man else has done the same ; 
for the irruptions of Ghengis, Tamerlane, and 
Nadir, were the wars of Asiatic princes; and 
though Russia is half Asiatic of dominion, her 
regular armies are European of organization. To 
lead a great and conquering force to India from 
Europe after the manner of Alexander, requires 
an Alexander, who shall be at the head of troops 
prepared by previous discipline, and by political 
as well as military organization, to follow wherever 
he shall lead. He must be a man of a fierce genius, 
untameable will, and consummate knowledge of 
war, enjoying the confidence of his soldiers, and 
able to choose a proper conjuncture of affairs in 
Europe for his enterprise, for that also is necessary 
to success. But such a man, and so situated, would 
be more likely to march on Moscow than Delhi : 
the leader must therefore be a Czar, or the son of 
a Czar, and the adverse chances are thus immea¬ 
surably increased. 

Russia wants a man. If she find him his views 
will hardly be turned eastward. Europe will have 
more to fe.'r than India. But is Russia really to 
be feared in Europe? This is a question easier to 
ask than to answer. The profound falsehood of her 
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government,—her barbarous corruption,—her arti¬ 
ficial pretensions,—the eye-glitter of her regular - 
armies, shining only from the putresence of national 
feeling, would lead to the negative. Her surpris¬ 
ing progress in acquisition ot territory within the 
last hundred years, would lead to the affirmative. 
If we believe those writers who have described the 
ramifications of the one huge falsehood of preten¬ 
sion, which, they say, pervades Russia, her bar¬ 
barity, using the word in its full signification, 
would appear more terrible than her strength. 
Nor can I question their accuracy, having, in 1815, 
when the reputation of the Russian troops was 
highest, detected the same falsehood of display 
without real strength. For, from the Imperial pa¬ 
rades on the Boulevards of Paris, where, oiled 
bandao-ed and clothed to look like men whom 


British soldiers would be proud to charge on a 
field of battle, the Muscovite was admired, I 
followed him to his billet, where, stripped of his 
disguise, he appeared short of stature, squalid and 
meagre, his face rigid with misery shocking sight 
and feeling; a British soldier would have offered 
him bread rather than the bayonet. 

Nevertheless, some innate expanding and dan¬ 
gerous strength, must belong to a nation, which, 
during long contests with the most warlike people 
of continental Europe, led by Frederick and Napo¬ 
leon, has steadily advanced by arms and by policy, 
appropriating whole countries to herself, until her 
Cossacks may now encamp on her own territory, 
within a few marches of Vienna, Berlin, Stockholm, 
and Constantinople. Her regular armies may be 
bad, her fleets in the Baltic and the Black Sea 
may be worse; but they are there; and she can 
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_half a million of wild horsemen, who, without 

pay, would invade Europe for the plunder, and, 
sustained by regular armies on the Russian fron¬ 
tier, would make such ravage as half a century 
could not repair. The chances of revolution have 
been spoken of as the remedy for the Muscovite 
power; but who can predict that revolution will 
not augment, rather than diminish, her warlike 
strength and ambition. Her policy is national, 
and it menaces freedom and happiness and civi¬ 
lization. Poland was the first error of Europe in 
respect to Russia; Circassia may be the second ; 
Constantinople the last and the greatest. 

To return to India. Was the man capable of 
invading the East known to Russia when Eoid 
Auckland fell into such fear? Was the conjunc¬ 
ture of affairs in Europe favourable to the enter¬ 
prise ? Was there a suitable army ready ? By what 
line was it to operate ? Was it through Persia to 
Herat? or, starting from the Caspian, to march 
up the Oxus to the Hindoo Khosh ? Was it to 
overrun Affghanistan, or win over that country by 
policy as a new base of operation, previous to 
crossing the Indus? Were the wild loorkmans 
of Orgunjie, the more settled people of Bokhara, the 
fierce Uzbecks about Balk, to be conquered or gained 
over as friends? Were not these questions of 
weight in this matter? Could the solution of them 
leave a doubt, that a regular invasion of Hindostan 
by a Russian army was a chimera ? 

But Persia ! Through Persia the tide of war 
might be poured! Yes ! when Russia has broken 
that country down to a province, and that she had 
not done, and cannot do, while the gallant tribes of 
Circassia maintain their independence : it was in 
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the western not the eastern Caucasus, therefore, CI |£ P * 
that the security of India was to be sought. Had 
Russia possessed a Macedonian Alexander, the 
policy of the Grecian Memnon would have been 
again effectual: for slow would have been that 
hero’s progress if the wise Persian General had 
lived. There was provocation also for meddling with 
Circassian affairs, and modern Persia was as open 
to British as to Russian influence ; and by the Per¬ 
sian Gulph she could be reached more easily than by 
Circassia. But the only effort made by the Whigs 
to conciliate the Shah, was a miserable abortive 
mission, stinted in presents with a ridiculous paisi- 
mon v, which must have made Mr. Ellis, the able, clear¬ 
headed geutleman employed, ashamed of his task. 

To combine, by an active astute policy, the nations 
of Central Asia against the British Empire in the 
East, remained for Russia ; and Lord Auckland 
asserted that she was busily engaged therein, 
though secretly ; that her agents were every where; 
that the Persians were besieging Herat with her 
assistance, at her instigation, and for her profit. 

How was this secret hostility to be wisely met? 
Surely by cultivating the good will of the high- 
spirited Afghans, the wild Toorkmans, the keen¬ 
witted Persians. To speak to their self-interests 
by commerce and by presents, to their sagacity by 
missions, and to trust to their instinct of self-pre¬ 
servation for the rest; this would have been an intel¬ 
ligible policy. The reverse appeared wisdom to 
Lord Auckland and his advisers ; and his proceed¬ 
ings bore at once the stamps of incapacity and 
injustice. A restless vanity urged him to a gigantic 
enterprise of war without any knowledge of its 
guiding principles ; and as he did not employ those 
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j'art w ho possessed the requisite knowledge, a direful 
- calamity terminated his folly. 

Affghanistan had just been broken down from a 
great and domineering state to a weak confederacy 
of democratic communities; and this new organi¬ 
zation was in unison with the habits and feelings 
of the proud, warlike, independent, courageous, 
and strong-bodied people. Dost Mohamed, their 
principal chief, and the head of the most powerful 
family of the most powerful tribe, was compara¬ 
tively an enlightened man, firm, vigorous, and well 
disposed towards British interests. Yet he, and 
his nation whose welfare could have been promoted 
and its good-will secured, it was resolved to invade, 
to coerce; and that in the manner of all others the 
most offensive to an energetic spirited chief and 
people. That is to say, forcing on them a native 
prince twice before driven from supreme power by 
the nation ; thus combining the two most deadly of 
national offences and injuries, a foreign yoke and 
a hateful native monarch. Shah Sooja, the exiled 
king, chosen as the instrument for this occasion, 
was without talent, and vigorous only in cruelty ; 
for his executions, his vengeance, are well known, 
his exploits in battle unknown. This man was 
thrust forward in the vain, the preposterous hope, 
that he, who had been unable to keep his throne 
when placed on it by his own countrymen, would 
now remain firm when restored by strangers offen¬ 
sive to the Affghans as invaders and oppressors; still 
more offensive as infidels: and, monstrous supposi¬ 
tion ! that he would reconstitute the kingdom in 
unity and strength, so as to form an efficient barrier 
for India towards the west! 

What kind of policy was that which sought a 
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war in Central Asia, more than a thousand miles 
lrom England’s true basis of power, the sea. Cen¬ 
tral Asia ! Where from remotest times the people 
have been organized for irregular warfare, which 
the nature of their country and their own hardy 
wild habits and frugality render peculiarly appro¬ 
priate. The military strength of England lies in 
her discipline; in her great resources of money and 
materials for war; in the strong knit massive 
organization of her.troops; in her power of combin¬ 
ing fleets and armies together. She, of all nations, 
is least calculated from her customs and morals, to 
meet irregular warfare on a great scale. Yet here 
we find Lord Auckland, provoking a collision with 
Russia on the steppes of Tartary, anxious, it would 
appear, for a trial of strength in Central Asia with 
a nation more powerful in irregular troops than all 
the rest of the world together : and preparing for 
that trial by an odious aggression which was sure 
to render all the barbarous nations inimical to Eng¬ 
land if not friendly to Russia. 

This conception of the Anglo-Indian Government, 
applauded and urged on by the Whig govern¬ 
ment at home, this conception so nearly allied to 
madness, was executed with consistent absurdity. 
Shah Sooja was proclaimed king, and troops, com¬ 
manded by British officers and paid from the 
Calcutta treasury, were called the King’s National 
Army, though not an Aftghan was in the ranks. 
And for this king, of Lord Auckland’s making, all 
the lost rights of the Dooranee monarchy were 
claimed ; that is to say, tribute and obedience from 
the nations formerly subject to it. To enforce those 
claims, and to place the king on the throne, a 
strong army was gathered with great stores on the 
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’ A i RT "PP er Sutledge. But Cabool was to be reached, 
J6?8. between that city and the Sutledg’e was the 
June. Punjaub; and the Seik monarch was a wily, powerful 
man, and moreover a proclaimed friend and ally. 

It would have been consistent with the claims 
of Shah Sooja, to have demanded from Runjeet 
Sing the restoration of the Dooranee provinces, 
which he had recently got possession of by force of 
for in this he differed from the other powers 
‘ who had broken from the Affghan monarchy ; they 
merely asserted their independence, if exception be 
made for the small district in Cutch Gundava, 
seized by the Ameers of Scinde ; but Runjeet con¬ 
quered largely after establishing the Seik king¬ 
dom ; and he was too fierce, too stroug, too useful, 
to be roughly dealt with. It was safer to give to than 
to take from him; and, therefore, a tripartite 
treaty was concocted, as if it were a voluntary 
compact between equal and independent powers 
understanding their own interests and able to 
maintain them ; the contracting parties being the 
Mahaiajah KuojectSing, the Anglo-Indian Govern¬ 
ment, and Shah Sooja ! 

Pretending to be a renewal of ancient engage¬ 
ments between Runjeet and the King, this treaty, 
offensive and defensive, of eighteen articles, bound 
Shah Sooja to relinquish his rights on Cashemere, 
Peshawar, Attock, and a number of smaller posses¬ 
sions, all ravished by Runjeet from the Dooranee 
monarchy. It bound him also, when re-established 
at Cabool, to make presents, and in various ways, 
practically to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Maharajah, though they were styled in the treaty 
equals. 

If the Shah called for the aid of Seik troops, 
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to share in the plunder of the great Bar- CHAP - 
rukzie family, containing sixty thousand heads of——— 
the noblest houses of Affghanistan ! This article June, 
at once impolitic, and shameful, was discreditable Tripartite 
to civilization, and reduced Lord Auckland’s nego- Pai-namen- 
tiation to the level of barbarism. —Sclnde/ 9 

The invasion of Affghanistan thus settled, mili¬ 
tary principles required that the shortest and 
most direct lines of operations should be adopted, 
and those were in the Punjaub. The Maharajah 
had just concluded a treaty most advantageous to 
himself at the expense of the King, who was under 
the influence of the Governor-General. It was but 
reasonable, therefore, that he should give in return 
a fiee passage through the ceded territory ac¬ 
quired by that treaty; that is to say, though 
Peshawar and the Kyber passes, which was the best 
route to C a bool. There was no reason, if he had faith 
m Ins British Allies, why the Punjaub should not 
be made the base of operations ; the invading army 
should have assembled with all its stores, not on 
the upper Sutledge, but on the Indus and from 
thence have penetrated by the Kyber to Cabool, 
and by Deera Ishmael Khan, not a difficult route’, 
to Ghusni and Candahar. 

When a great point, as it is technically called, 
must be made in war, there are only two modes of ^ 
effecting it recognized by military art. By the 
first, an army should march with all its military 
means, compact and strong, to bear down opposition, 
tiusting to the genius of its leader to draw subsis¬ 
tence irom the country where it is to halt. Such 
was Hannibal s invasion of Italy. Success depends 
upon sagacious calculation of power and resistance, 
moral and physical; in fine, upon the proportion 
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which the vastness of the enterpi*ise bears to the 
- leader’s genius. This is the highest effort of a 
general. The second mode is to trust the com¬ 
munications with the base of operations to allies, or 
to nations subjugated on the march, increasing the 
army by levies from those nations as it advances. 
Such was the Macedonian Alexander’s method of 
approaching India. Now, there was no Hannibal 
to lead Lord Auckland’s army ; nor was there an 
army organized rightly for such an enterprise. 

r ihe more secure method of Alexander re¬ 
mained, and did not require his genius for the 
execution. Runjeet Sing was the ally to whom 
the communications of the army should have been 
entrusted; and to insure his fidelity, an army of 
reserve should have been assembled on the Sut- 
ledge. If he refused consent, his alliance was 
hollow; and, justice being set aside from the 
beginning, policy dictated the forcing him to ac¬ 
quiesce, or the subjugation of his kingdom, as a 
preliminary step to the invasion of Affghanistan. 
Not so did Lord Auckland reason. Disregarding 
military principles, of which he and his advisers 
seem to have been as profoundly ignorant as they 
were disdainful of equity in their policy, he re¬ 
solved to perpetrate against the helpless Ameers of 
Scinde, in the form of aggression, that which he 
dared not even propose in the wav of friendship to 
the powerful Maharajah. 

'A ith this view, articles were inserted in the 
t ripartite Treaty under which Runjeet accepted 
the British mediation for his dispute with Scinde; 
and the Shah, who had resigned without an equiva¬ 
lent his richest provinces to Runjeet, also agreed 
to relinquish his sovereign rights on Scinde, but on 




condition of receiving the arrears of tribute. The chap. 


object of all this machinery was to obtain a pre- —T—* 
tence for seizing so much of the Ameers’ territory June', 
as would secure a line of operations against Aff- 
ghanistan through Scinde. this line however 
was so defective, that military considerations alone 
should have stopped the invasion, if no better could 
be found. Now, by the Kyber passes the line 
would have been one of five hundred miles, reck¬ 
oning from Loodiana to Cabool, but only of three 
hundred starting from Attock on the Indus, if 
the base had been there first established ; and 
the line by Ishmael dera Khan and the Gomul 
pass, taking the Punjaub as a base, would have 
been only three hundred miles to Candahar, and 
two hundred to Ghusni. 

Rut the line by Scinde, running from Loodiana 
to Roree on the Indus, crossing that great river 
and passing through Cutch Gundava, a country 
fatal from heat to European troops in summer, to 
penetrate by the terrific defiles of Bolan, through 
hostile warlike predatory tribes, to the sterile rugged 
highlands of Afghanistan where Sepoys could not 
live in winter, so intense is the cold ; then passing 
by Candahar and Ghusni, fortresses of no mean 
repute, to reach Cabool, was not less than fifteen 
hundred miles ; and exposed moreover to the ope¬ 
rations of the incensed Ameers, the hostile Belooch 
tribes of the hills, the doubtful faith of Runjeet 
Sing and his discontented nobles. And with what Tripartite 
object? To plunder and spoil the most powerful 
and popular family, of the most powerful tribe in 
a nation of five millions, whose fathers had within 
man’s memory, conquered from Delhi to the Cas¬ 
pian, from the Oxus to the Ocean! * o restore an 
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unpopular monarch, to force him upon a people, 
democratic from feeling customs and institutions; 
poor, hardy, courageous, and despising the religion 
of the strangers who thus sought to thrust upon 
them this hateful Prince, bearing this recent 
stigma ; that to recover his crown, he, false to the 
national honour and independence, had resigned a 
third of the tribes to their inveterate enemies the 
Seiks. Sir John Hobhouse, in one of those tur¬ 
gid speeches upon this enterprise, which shocked 
the common sense of England, affirmed that the 
Bolan pass was chosen because Shah Sooja’s ad¬ 
herents were in that quarter. A puerile reason, 
but a proof that the King was not desired by the 
nation. 

Under the weight of this policy, Afghanistan, 
that great military point, was to be made by a 
General of no repute as a commander, with troops 
for the most part physically unfitted to sustain the 
climate; with unsafe communications of enormous 
length; without moral or political resources opened 
to him ; but marching straight forward in the wild 
hope that the King, a weak arrogant man, would 
not only reconstitute a great nation which had 
already fallen to pieces in his hands, but would 
form of it a bulwark for India against Persia and 
the other nations of Central Asia, those nations 
being egged on and supported by Russia ! Surely 
the genius and military sagacity of the Duke of 
Wellington were not needed here, to predict “ that 
the troops would force their way through a wild 
disunited people, only to find the commencement of 
their difficulties” 

The passage through Scinde and the Bolan pass 
nearly wrecked the army. It is said Lord Keane 
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lost many hundred soldiers and thousands of camp c “f p ‘ 
followers, and forty thousand camels, in that~^ 8 
march : and that want of promptness and combina- June - 
tion amongst the tribes alone enabled him to reach 
Candahar; that at Ghuzni, his progress would 
have terminated but for the engineer Thomson’s 
ready genius, and the fiery courage of Colonel 
Dennie, who, breaking through the only weak part 
of the barbarian’s defence, won a peerage for their 
General. Shah Sooja thus regained his throne, 
and fools gaped at him while the Affghan men of 
spirit pondered revenge. For a time success seemed 
to attend the unjust aggression, the brilliant ill- 
requited Dennie sustained it by his talents ; but 
when he and the intrepid Sale marched to Jellalla- 
bad, error succeeded error, not unaccompanied by 
crime, with fearful rapidity, until an entire destruc¬ 
tion of the invaders closed “ the tragic Harli- 
quinade." The system of making smart young men , 
who could speak Persian , political agents, and sup¬ 
posing them Generals and Statesmen, failed. Eng¬ 
land lost an army by the experiment. Lord Auck¬ 
land gained a new coronet. But clotted and stiff 
with the blood of British soldiers shed in an unjust 
war it must be uneasy to wear. 
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CHAPTER III. 

For the Affghan invasion the summary given in 
.the foregoing chapter must suffice generally; but 
the peculiar negotiations connected with it, by 
which Scinde was inextricably entangled with the 
Anglo-Indian Government, shall now be developed, 
and the censures passed on Lord Auckland’s policy 
justified by facts, undeniable as being extracted 
from the official correspondence laid before Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Ilis tripartite treaty bears date June, 1838 . In 
July a copy was sent to Colonel Pottinger, prepara¬ 
tory to a new course of negotiation with the Ameers, 
to be modelled on that which led to the treaty of 
two Articles, concluded only two months before, 
in virtue of which he was now Political Agent for 
Scinde. This time, however, the project was more 
artfully conducted. Shah Sooja recognised as 
king, and a contracting person in the tripartite 
treaty, placed at the head of an army raised 
paid and officered by the Anglo-Indian Govern¬ 
ment, was thrust forward as an independent sove¬ 
reign instead of the miserable tool he was. By 
the tripartite treaty he agreed to relinquish all 
claim to supremacy and tribute from Scinde, on 
condition of receiving a large sum of money, the 
amount to be determined under the mediation of 
the Anglo-Indian Government, which thus consti¬ 
tuted itself umpire in an old quarrel, revived by 
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1888. 

July. 


to suit its own projects, without the knowledge CHAP 
of the party most interested. But war is costly. 111 
The king’s pretended national army was to be 
paid, the Ameers had treasure, and this plan, if it 
failed to reach their gold, would certainly lay the 
foundation of other demands more important. 
Colonel Pottinger’s instructions, shamelessly ex¬ 
plicit, were in substance as follows :— 

“ Tell the Ameers, a crisis menacing British Paviia- 
India has arrived. The Western Powers have Papers 
combined to work evil. The Governor-General nTo!’ 
has projected a counter-combination. He calls 
on his friends for aid. The King has ancient 
claims on Scinde; but he will accept money in 
discharge of them, and makes the Governor- 
General arbitrator of the amount. Great is the 
benefit thus conferred on the Ameers. They will 
gain undisturbed possession of their territory and 
immunity from farther claims. Warm is the 
Governor-General’s friendship for the Ameers, 
and in return he demands ostensible proof of 
their attachment. The King will arrive at 
Shikarpoor in November ; he will be supported 
by a British army. The Ameers must, therefore, 
agree to pay him the money or abide the conse¬ 
quences, one of which will be, to take military 
possession of their town and district of Shikar- 
poor. Meanwhile, the article of the former 
treaty which forbids the transmission of military 
stores up the Indus must be suspended.” And 
vet, to maintain this article intact had been the 
very ground of the interference with Runjeet Sing 
in the former negotiation ! 

So far all was founded in love and friendship for 
the Aineers; but the Persians were besieging Herat, 
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P j RT and, though no war had been declared, and Eng- 
land was bv treaty bound not to interfere between 
Persia and the Affghans, the Persians were desig- 
nated as opponents of the Governor-General's pro¬ 
jects, and the Ameers were suspected of having 
formed engagements with them. If so, it was to 
be construed as an act of hostility, and a British 
army from Bombay would immediately enter their 
capital. Yet, if any inferior Ameer popular in 
Scinde, was inclined to side with the British, he 
was to be separately supported and advanced to 
power. The amount of the King’s money claim 
was left undetermined, but it was significantly 
observed, “ the Ameers must he wealthy 

Now, the chief Ameer of Hyderabad, Noor Mo- 
hamed, had indeed written to the Persian, yet 
more, as Colonel Pottinger judged, from religious 
zeal than political views; for the Ameer was a 
“Shea,' or believer in Ali, as the Persians are; 
whereas Sobdar, the person contemplated by the 
instructions as likely to side with the British, was 
a “ Soonee or believer in Omar. But there was a 
Persian agent hovering about Hyderabad, and 
there is little doubt that an intercourse unfriendly 
to British interests w r as maintained. Nor can this 
excite wonder. The previous negotiations of Colonel 
Pottinger had too plainly pointed out the ultimate 
object of Lord Auckland, to leave the Ameer in 
doubt of his fate from the friendship of the Gover¬ 
nor-General. He had a right to look for support 
elsewhere. 

Pariia- Colonel Pottinger, it might be designing a covert 

papers on rebuke while he obeyed orders, assured Lord Auck- 

Semde. ] an( ] j *i }j e would not fail to tell the Ameers, the 
day they connected themselves with any other 
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power than England would be the last of their ciiai\ 
independence, if not of their rule.”—“ Neither the I1K 
- ready power to crush and annihilate them, nor the l838 ' 
will to call it into action, were wanting ; if it ap¬ 
peared requisite, however remotely, for the safety 
or integrity of the Anglo-Indian empire or fron¬ 
tier.” The disclosure of his instructions, was, how¬ 
ever, to be delayed until the armies destined to 
support them approached Scinde. Meanwhile, 
the Ameers of Hyderabad obtained some knowledge 
of the tripartite treaty. Their indignation was natu¬ 
rally great, and their first thought was to resort 
to arms; but at this time they heard the Persians 
had failed in an assault on Herat with great loss, 
and being themselves embarrassed by a civil war 
with the Lugaree tribe, they dropped the design of 
fighting, and resorted to their favourite diplomacy 
of falsehood, flattery, menaces, and cajolery. And 
it is not to be supposed they had given no reasonable 
ground for complaint in respect of the commercial 
treaties; they had violated them systematically, 
with as little scruple as Lord Auckland now set aside 
the article forbidding the transit of military stores 
by the Indus. 

The political resident foresaw, and warned his 
Government that many obstacles would arise; but 
doing so, he treated an argument advanced by the 
Ameers with such unfounded contempt, that it 
is scarcely possible not to suspect he was launching 
a sarcasm at his own Government. 

“ Sobdar and his party, will,” said he, “ probably Parlla . 

“ even go so far as to declare the demand for mone} T ™ entar y 
“ a breach of the late agreement, on the principle, No. u.’ 

“ that, without our assist ce, Shah Sooja had no 
“ means to exact a rr 1 them ; consequently, 

p 
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“ the demand may be considered as our own. I 
“ do not, by pointing out this argument, mean for 
“ an instant to uphold its correctness, but it is one 
“just suited to the capacity and feelings of the in- 
“ dividuals with whom I have to negotiate.” 

Aye ! and to the capacity and feelings of every 
man capable of reasoning at all! And the Ameers 
did afterwards urge it with homely but irresistible 
force. 

“ It is a joke.” they exclaimed, “ to call it a 
“ demand from the king. You have given him 
“ bread for the last jive-and-twenty years, and any 
“ strength he has now or may have hereafter is from 
“ you. The demand is yours ! ” 

Colonel Pottinger thus continued bis observa¬ 
tions. 

“ Had our present connection existed some years, 
“ and our Resident thereby had time, by constant 
“ kindly intercourse with the chiefs and people, to 
“ have removed the strong and universal impres- 
“ sion that exists throughout Scinde, as to our 
u grasping policy, the case might have been widely 
“ different; but I enter on my new duties witli- 
“ out any thing to offer, and with a proposal, that 
“ will not only strengthen the above impressions 
“ (for many besides the Scindees will believe at the 
“ onset that we are making a mere use of Shah Soojd’s 
“ name), but revive a claim which has long been 
“ esteemed obsolete.” 

The letter addressed to the Persian Shah by 
Noor Mohamed, though treated lightly by Colonel 
Pottinger, was eagerly caught at by Lord Auck¬ 
land. Designating it as a tender of allegiance, (a 
very strained construction, the hyperbolic compli¬ 
ments of the East considered) made when the 
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opposition of the British government to the Shah’s chap. 
designs was notorious, it implied hostility he said n ~ 
and the Ameer had thus forfeited all friendly con- I833 - 
sideration : energetic measures must be adopted Septen,ber ’ 
against him. But Meer Sobdar appeared still 
faithful; it might, therefore, be advisable to give 
him the turban of command, yet securing British 
supremacy. At this time a force of five thousand 
men was in readiness at Bombay to proceed to 
Scinde; and the Bengal army was coming down 
the Sutledge, to occupy Shikarpoor, contrary to 
former treaties, aud without even the form of asking 
the Ameers’ leave thus to occupy their territories. 

The case was therefore already decided, and Colo¬ 
nel Pottinger was empowered to employ the Bom¬ 
bay force to back his negotiations. Such a pro¬ 
ceeding requires short comment. Springing from 
a predetermined plan to seize Scinde without 
scruple as to means, it would have been less shock¬ 
ing to good taste if profuse expressions of friend¬ 
ship and love of justice had been spared. 

The Ameers of lower Scinde were thus pressed, 
firstly, to extract money for the king’s army because 
the treasury of Hyderabad was the richest; secondly, 
to plant a subsidiary force in the country with a 
view to future subjection of the whole; but at this 
moment Lord Auckland was more desirous to 
fasten on upper Scinde, because there the passage 
of the Indus was to be made by the Bengal army, 
and the line of communication for the Atfghan 
invasion established. Wherefore Sir A. Burnes, 
then on a mission to the Belooch Prince of Khelat, 
was ordered to turn aside and negotiate a treaty 
with the Kyrpoor Ameers as he passed. A simple 
task. He was to demand money, and what was 
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called, a loan of the rock and fortress of Bukkur, 
which, standing in the midst of the Indus, com¬ 
manded the navigation. Here it. was proposed to 
cast a bridge to enable the Bengal army to pass the 
river and unite with the King’s army at Shikar- 
poor : and so little reserve was employed, that Sir 
A. Burnes was, if asked for a remuneration, to give 
an evasive answer. He had also charge to obtain 
stores and means of military transport, but he was 
to be subject to the conlroul of Pottirfger, and to 
present himself rather os a confidential friend than 
a political agent. 

Meanwhile the Ameers of Hyderabad, whose rule 
extended up the right bank of the Indus to Shikar- 
poor, far from assenting to the occupation ol that 
place by the king, who intimated in general terms 
his design of going there, replied to him, in sub¬ 
stance, thus: 

“ The Beloochees are not pleased, you must not 
“ come to Shikarpoor. The power of Dost Moha- 
“ med is well known. The Shah of Persia is before 
“Herat; he is supported by the Russians: you 

cannot come by Shikarpoor. If Hunjeet Sing 
“ and the British support you , there is a direct road 
“ to Khorassan (their name for A Afghanistan) from 
“ Loodiana : go that way and ice will assist you.” 
This biting sarcasm on the strange mixture of fear, 
folly, and audacity, which had dictated the line of 
operation through Scinde, was deemed insolent, 
and Colonel Pottinger, now changing his opinion 
as to the nature of the Ameers’ correspondence with 
the Persian, exclaimed against their duplicity, and 
advised the immediate employment of the troops 
at Bombay. 

During these negotiations an under current oi 
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Complaint run strongly against the Scindiau autho¬ 
rities for violations of the commercial treaties, 
which they were required to respect while the 
Governor-General unhesitatingly cast them aside. 

It is however remarkable, that even at this time, 

Ali Moorad, the younger brother of Roostum of 
Kyrpoor, he who has been so vilely slandered by 
the Indian press, remained firm to his engage¬ 
ments and punished the transgression of the com¬ 
mercial treaties. 

Shame being now laid aside, and occasion rife, Pariia- 

° , ... mentary 

Lord Auckland, pretending a virtuous indignation Papers, 
at the duplicity of the Ameers—their unwarrant- no. 10^20. 
able enmity and jealousy of the British! moved 
with pity also for the distracted state of their govern¬ 
ment, a state which his envoy was expressly in¬ 
structed to foment, declared that five thousand 
troops should instantly seize Shikarpoor, and such 
other parts of Scinde as might be deemed eligible to 
facilitate the invasion of Afghanistan, and to give 
effect to the tripartite treaty. Not only the Ameers 
who were inimical to the British, but those who 
had disclosed any unwillingness to aid the invasion 
of the Affghans, with whom they had no quarrel, 
were to be displaced from power; and this violence 
was offered to independent governments, over 
which no rights had been established, save by trea¬ 
ties granted not sought for by them, and both in 
letter and spirit opposed to these aggressions! But 
to make amends, the Ameers were assured, that 
the seizure of their territories by a British army 
meaned nothing injurious to their interests! “ You 
are to die by my hands,” said the executioner to the 
son of the Spanish Philip; “ You are to die! 
Struggle not! Your father orders it for your good.” 
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Colonel Pottinger, though acknowledging that 
.the correspondence between the chief Ameer, Noor 
Mohamed, and the Persian, remained to be proved, 
was nevertheless disposed to bring the troops from 
Bombay to Scinde, to encourage informers against 
him ; but the delicacy of his negotiation demanded 
caution; for the Ameers if driven to war could 
embarrass and retard the advance to Affghanistan 5 
and meanwhile camels, grain, money, boats, and 
storehouses for the approaching armies, could be 
most easily got under the mask of friendship. 
Hence, he advised delay. But Lord Auckland, 
unwise even in his political dishonesty, urged him 
to immediate action. Thus pressed, the Ameers 
put in activity all the resources of their diplomacy; 
and when boasting, flattery, menaces, promises 
and evasions were exhausted, offered personal vio¬ 
lence to the envoy, which failing to intimidate him, 
was followed by abject apologies. Then indeed, 
he judged further negotiation, unbacked by an 
army, useless; yet he recoiled from one demand. 
The Ameers had produced formal discharges of all 
claims by the king, written in Korans, duly signed 
and attested. How then could money be demanded 
for another relinquishment ? But his scruples were 
quickly spared by an order, not to trouble himself 
with that part of the negotiation, which would be 
settled by others ! 

In one of the angry discussions, now becoming 
frequent with the Ameers, the latter declared that 
the armies coming down to Bukkur, should not 
cross the Indus there: “That,” said the envoy, 
“ depends not on you but on the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral’s orders.” “ They are not the decrees of the 
Almighty! they can and shall be altered,’ was the 
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reply of. Noor Mohamed. But his struggles were chap. 

vain, the iron screw was upon him, and each day_i—_ 

a fresh turn taught him resistance and escape were I838 ‘ 
alike impossible. And while the Hyderabad family 
were thus writhing in Pottinger’s grasp, Sir Alex¬ 
ander Burnes’ equally strong but more courtly 
hand, was upon the family of Kyrpoor ; and it was 
now said that all the Ameers had designed to march 
on Candahar if the Persians had taken Herat. 

Roostum of Kyrpoor, being weaker than Noor Sept. 
Mohamed of Hyderabad, more exposed also to 
danger from the Seiks, from the advancing armies 
of the king, and from the Bengal Government; 
being also fooled with the hopes of complete inde¬ 
pendence if he quietly yielded Bukkur, was infinitely 
gentle and conciliating of intercourse with Burnes; 
though here also secret discontent was rife, and 
his brother Moobarick was openly opposed to any 
concessions. This conduct gained Roostum some 
applause, and his final independence was darkly 
hinted in the following exquisite specimen of Lord 
Auckland’s diplomatic jargon : — 

“ The favourable temper of that chief has been Par,ia - 

J u mentary 

already noted; this feeling Captain Burnes has been Papers on 
instructed to cultivate, and, for its maintenance, in No. so! 
connection with the great importance of the temporary 
cession of Bukkur, I have informed Captain Burnes, 
that I am not unprepared to receive propositions for 
admitting the guaranteed independence of Kyrpoor as • 
an additional arrangement, dependent to a certain 
degree on contingent events at Hyderabad .” 

But neither Roostum’s submissive behaviour, nor October, 
prayers for forbearance, saved him from the humilia- 
ting assurance, that the sins of the Hyderabad family s ,1 p« s 
would be visited on him also, and that the advance No. sale 
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of the armies to Affghanistan would not free Scinde 
from Bi'itish troops until the king was firmly fixed 
on his throne. 

Earnestly then the Kyrpoor men proffered new 
treaties, and to cast themselves generally on the 
British protection; but this would have saved them 
from the peculiar protection designed for them, 
namely, isolation and loss of independence, in fine, 
entire obedience to the Anglo-Indian Government. 
Yet so unreserved did their desire to be received 
as friends appear to Sir Alexander Burnes, that, 
shrinking apparently from this rigour, he observed, 
“ With such an adherence, I am quite at a loss to 
knoiv how we can cither ask money or any favour of 
this family 

Colonel Pottinger, with more penetration, judged 
the Ameers of Kyrpoor to be equally false, and 
deceitful as their brethren of Hyderabad, and said 
so, whereupon Sir Alexander explained that he 
only meaned to say they were guided by in¬ 
terest at Kyrpoor, while fear would best succeed at 
Hyderabad, and thus “ Scinde would be laid pros¬ 
trate at the mercy of the Governor-General.” This 
was indeed stripping Lord Auckland’s policy of all 
disguise, a policy so painful, that both Biirnes and 
Pottinger, at different periods, advised open war 
instead. 

About this time a new influence was employed. 
'•The Meah of the Kallora dynast3 r lived an exile in 
the Punjaub, and his claims were put forward by 
the British negotiators; but in vaiu ; the Ameers 
still struggled, and Colonel Pottinger, apparently 
tired of the lengthened contest, advised Lord Auck¬ 
land to relinquish diplomacy and demand Kurra- 
ehee, or a tribute, as a step to future supremacy, 
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enforcing that demand with an army. Sir Alex- chap. 
ander Burnes also, speaking of military measures in ~ 
against the Hyderabad princes, declared that “no- 1838 
thing on the records of Indian history icas more jus- Novemb 
tifiahle a dreadful avowal for Anglo-Indian poli¬ 
tical morality. And now the king’s force, and the 
troops from Bengal were descending theSutledge ; 
the Bombay army reached the mouths of the Indus; 
and though the negotiations were continued, the 
establishing of a subsidiary force in Scinde was re¬ 
solved upon, and Colonel Pottinger even urged the Pariiamen. 
seizure of all the country between the Hala moun- papers, 
tains and the lower Indus, from above latta down ^j 0 88 
to the sea! to give “ a compact territory, complete 
command of the river, and the only sea port ; and 
then, Sukkurand Bukkur being occupied by British 
troops on the upper Indus, and British agents 
placed in Kyrpoor and Hyderabad, British supre¬ 
macy would be as fully established in Scinde, as 
though it had been entirely subjugated.” 

Sir Alexander Burnes urged personal humilia- ib. so. 
tion in addition to the subsidiary force, but strongly 
objected to the seizure of territory, as likely “ to 
tarnish the national honour throughout Asia. The 
Ameers, though rancorous and hostile in feeling, had 
been guilty of no act to justify such a measure. The 
intention to injure was not injury:' But what honour 
was there to tarnish, if nothing in the records of 
Anglo-Indian history was more justifiable than the 
aggression now perpetrating on the Ameers by 
Lord Auckland ? Shrinking, however, from Co¬ 
lonel Pottinger’s proposal, the Governor-General, 
on the score of expediency, not that of morality, 
declared, he would not “ incur the jealousy and dis¬ 
trust of States hitherto friendly or neutral:' Al- 
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part hiding doubtless to the powerful Runjeet, and to 
I- the Khelat prince, whose hostility would have en- 
183 $. dangered the march upon A Afghanistan. He ne¬ 
vertheless persisted as to the subsidiary force; Sir 
John Keane had arrived with the Bombay army at 
Vikkur on the Indus, no leave asked, and the means 
of coercing the Ameers were therefore at hand. 
Dec. Those of Hyderabad, driven to the wall, assembled 
their warriors to fight, but distracted with fear and 
anger and conscious weakness, could take no firm 
resolution; and meanwhile the Kyrpoor chief, 
Roostum, after a sore mental struggle which led 
fary p“- en ' even to contemplate suicide, gave up Buk- 

Scindc, kur ’ or ’ as he P ,irased it. “ the heart of his 
No. io5. country ” at the same time admitting upper Scinde 
to be a British dependency. 

Roostum’s treaty though consisting of ten arti¬ 
cles is called the treaty of Nine Articles, and toge¬ 
ther with separate minor contracts for the inferior 
Ameers, bears date December 24 th, yet it was not 

1839 , •> 

January, ratified until January 1839 . Thus far the course 
of injustice was unchecked. But now some of the 
Afighan difficulties were beginning to disclose them¬ 
selves, and Lord Auckland, dreading the embar¬ 
rassments which the Ameers of lower Scinde could 
still create, abated for the moment his demands, 
but in secret only, and to Colonel Pottinger, who 
had now joined Sir J. Keane at Vikkur, leaving a 
sub-political agent at the residency'of Hyderabad. 
Soon, however, Sir Henry Fane reached Roreewith 
the Bengal army, and the king arrived at Shikar- 
poor, and these three armies made, simultaneously, 

. nn. ‘-uii. hostile demonstrations. The king advanced towards 
Larkaana down the right bank of the Indus; the 
vanguard of the Bengal troops menaced Kyrpoor 
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on the left bank of that river; Sir John Keane C hap. 
marched up against Hyderabad; and at the same IU J_ 
period the reserve held in readiness at Bombay 1839. 
was ordered to embark for Scinde. 

The Ameers of the lower province, rendered fu¬ 
rious by these menacing movements, immediately 
plundered the stores collected at Hyderabad for the 
supply of Keane’s army, and chased Lieutenant 
Eastwick the sub-agent, whom they despised, with 
insults and threats from the residency. 

To support this act, they put 20,000 Beloochees 
in motion against the Bombay army, and roused 
the whole country into a violent commotion. It 
was then discovered, that to trample on Scinde 
involved great political and military questions. 

The cry of war was every where heard ; Kurrachee 
was forcibly taken possession of by the British, 
Hyderabad was menaced with utter destruction, and 
Sir John Keane, contemplating a battle, designated 
it as “ a pretty piece of practice for the army” The 
Ameers, weak debauched men, were awed by the 
fierce aspect of an advancing army eager to storm 
theircapital; and, after having announced the horrid 
resolution to put their wives and children to death 
and then fight to the last, quailed at the muttering 
of the storm, and ere it broke on their heads signed 
a new treaty presented by Colonel Pottinger; but February, 
to obtain the indulgence of thus saving themselves, 
were forced to pay 200,000/., half on the instant. 

Dated February the 5th, this treaty bound the 
Ameers to receive a subsidiary force and contri¬ 
bute three lacs yearly for its support,—to answer 
for the good behaviour of the Beloochee chiefs,—to 
contract no engagement with foreign States, un¬ 
known to the Anglo-Indian Government, — to 
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provide storeroom at Kurrachee for military sup¬ 
plies,— to abolish all tolls on the Indus—finally, 
to furnish an auxiliary force for the Affghan war 
if called upon to do so. 

In return, the Anglo-British Government pledged 
itself not to meddle with the internal rule ot the 
Ameers, either generally or in respect of their se¬ 
parate possessions, and to disregard complaints 
from their subjects ; but reserved a right to inter¬ 
fere and mediate in quarrels between the different 
Ameers, and to put down refractory chiefs. It 
promised to protect Scinde from foreign aggression, 
and bound itself not to make engagements with 
external powers, affecting the Ameers’ interests, 
without their concurrence, thus virtually admitting 
the injustice of the tripartite treaty though it was 
the basis of all their proceedings. 

This stringent document did not satisfy Lord 
Auckland. It granted too much. Kurrachee had 
been conquered during the negotiation, and he re¬ 
tained it, regardless of the treaty which was imme¬ 
diately altered and ratified without asking the 
Ameers’ consent to the changes! They w-ere com¬ 
manded to accept it in its new form. The first 
document had been made in the names of the 
Hyderabad and Anglo-Indian Governments; but 
that implied a chief, and Lord Auckland’s policy 
was to weaken by dividing. The altered treaty 
was therefore made quadruplicate, one for each 
Ameer, alike in all things save the payment of 
money, on which point Sobdar was favoured as a 
l-ecorapense for his amity during the negotiations. 
So also in the treaty with the Kyrpoor man, a dis¬ 
tinction was made ; but there the exception was to 
exact from Moobarick in expiation of his previous 
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enmity ; thus a nice discrimination marked every chap. 
step of the oppression. 1H * 

This amended treaty was, after many writhings, » 
fastened round the Ameers’ necks; and in con¬ 
junction with that imposed on Roostum of Kyrpoor 
became the text of the political obligations of the 
Scindian rulers; for Shere Mohamed, the Meer- 
poor man, subsequently sought to be admitted to 
the same terms as Sobdar. The efforts of the 
Ameers to ameliorate the pressure, continued until 
July, when they finally yielded ; and it is character- July, 
isticof the negotiations, that no relaxation of the Kur- 
rachee conquest was admitted by Lord Auckland, 
though Colonel Pottinger urged it strongly ; stating 
that no act of hostility had been committed by the 
Ameers’ officers at that point; they had fired indeed, 
but it was a signal-gun, unshotted, and that was Pariiameu- 

o o ^ tary Pu- 

made a pretext for destroying the fort with the guns pers. 
of the Wellesley ! 

The affairs of Scinde being now brought to a . 
remarkable epoch, it is fitting to give exactly the 
substance of those treaties which guided the inter¬ 
course between the Ameers and the British autho¬ 
rities, up to the period when the war which ended 
in the destruction of the former broke out. 

First, in order of time, stands the treaty with the 
Kyrpoor Ameer Roostum. 

Defensive and offensive, it engaged the British 
Government to protect the territory of Kyrpoor. 
Roostum his heirs and successors were to act in 
subordinate co-operation with the Anglo-Indian 
Government,—to acknowledge its supremacy, to 
have no connection with any other chiefs or states 
nor to negotiate without the sanction of the British, 

—to commit no aggression on any one *, and, if by 
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pa tit. accident any dispute arose, to submit it to the arbi- 
^ tration and award of the Indian Government. At 
183:). the requisition of the Governor-General lie was to 
furnish auxiliary troops according to his means,and 
to render every aid and assistance during the Aff- 
ghan war; and he was bound to approve of all the de¬ 
fensive preparations which might be deemed fitting 
while the peace and security of the countries beyond 
the Indus should be threatened. In return, the 
Indian Government declared that it would not 
covet “a drain ora dam of Roostum’s territory, nor 
his fortresses on this bank or that bank of the Indus.” 
He and his successors w'ere to be absolute and inde¬ 
pendent in their possessions as rulers, and no com¬ 
plaint by their subjects was to be listened to. He 
was to co-operate in all measures necessary to 
extend and facilitate the commerce and navigation 
ol the Indus; and, finally, to secure amity and 
peace ; resident ministers were to be accredited to 
and from each of the contracting powers; but the 
British Minister was to have the right of changing 
his abode at will, attended by an escort whose 
strength was to be determined by his own Govern¬ 
ment. A supplementary article gave the British 
a right in time of war to occupy the fortress of 
Bukkur, which was neither on the one bank nor 
on the other bank of the Indus, but in the middle 
of the stream commanding the navigation. 

The Hyderabad quadruplicate treaty of Fourteen 
Articles was concluded with the Ameer Noor, his 
brother Nusseer, and his nephews Sobdar and 
Mohamed, but with each separately. Bearing date 
the 11th of March, 1839 it runs, as follows :— 

1°. There was to be lasting friendship and 
unity of interest between the contracting parties. 
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2°. A British force, its strength determined by chap. 

the Governor-General, was to be held in Scinde at __ 

Tatta or elsewhere. 18y9 ' 

3°. Noov, Nusseer, and Mohamed, were each to 
pay one lac of rupees yearly towards the cost of 
the subsidiary force. Sobdar was exempted from 
this tribute as a reward for previous friendship. 

4*°. The Ameers’ territories were placed under 
British protection. 

5°. The Ameers were to be absolute as rulers, 
each in his own possessions, and no complaint 
made by their subjects was to be listened to by 
the British. 

6°. Disputes between independent Ameers were 
to be referred, with the sanction of the Governor- 
General, to the Resident for mediation. 

7°. If the subjects, that is to say the chiefs of tribes 
of one Ameer were aggressive towards another 
Ameer, and the latter were unable to check them, 
the British Government if it thought fit might 
interfere with force. 

8°. Negotiations with foreign states, unless with 
the sanction of the Indian Government, were for¬ 
bidden to the Ameers. 

9°. An auxiliary force was to be furnished when 
required for purposes of defence. 

10°. The Timooree rupee, current in Scinde 
being of the same value as the Company’s rupee, the 
latter was to pass as lawful money in that country ; 
but if the British authorities coined Timooree 
rupees in Scinde a seignorage was to be paid to the 
Ameers ; yet, not during the Affghan war. 

11°. No tolls to be paid for trading boats passing 
up or down the Indus. 

12°. Merchandise landed from such boats and 

I 
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sold was to pay the usual duties, excepting always 
those sold in a British camp or cantonment. 

13°. Goods of all kinds brought to the mouth 
of the Indus were to be kept there at the owner’s 
pleasure, until the best period for sending them 
up the river arrived ; but if any were sold at the 
mouth or other parts, always excepting British 
camps or cantonments, they were to pay duty. 

14<°. The treaty to be binding on all succeeding 
Governors of India, and upon the Ameers and 
their successors for ever; and all former treaties, 
not rescinded by this were to remain in full force. 

Noor Mohamed, convinced of the inexorable 
injustice of his oppressors, now sought to turn 
the genei’al injury to his peculiar profit; and in 
that view secretly advised Colonel Pottinger to 
retain Kurrachee as a means of impressing the 
subordinate chiefs with the power of the British. 
In this he only anticipated Lord Auckland’s resolu¬ 
tion by a few days; but his real object was to 
pass himself off with the. chiefs as a man favoured 
by the powerful British Government, and thus 
keep them submissive under his exactions. His 
friendly tone was, however, soon imitated by the 
other Ameers of Hyderabad ; yet the grace with 
which they resigned themselves to their wrongs, 
did not save them from the cruel mockery of being 
asked by Colonel Pottinger, if they had “ the 
slightest cause to question British faith during the 
last six months.'' And the farther mortification of 
being told “ that henceforth they must consider 
Scinde to be, as it was in reality, a portion of Hin- 
dostan, in which the British were paramount, and 
entitled to act as they considered best and fittest for 
the general good of the whole Empire .” 
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“ To this proof of “ moderation and disinterested¬ 
ness, * the humbled Ameers, bending in submission _ 

and fear, replied with helpless irony, “ That their 
eyes were opened. They had found it difficult to 
overcome the prejudice and apprehension of their 
tribes, loho had always been led to think the only 
object of the British was to extend their dominion. 

Now they had been taught by experience English 
strength and good faith” 

Having concluded this long course of negotia¬ 
tions, Colonel Pottinger thought “ the world would 
acknowledge that if the English-Indian Govern¬ 
ment s power was great, its good faith and forbear¬ 
ance was still more to be wondered at ! ” And then 
“ distinctly recorded his opinion, though antici¬ 
pating no such event, that if ever the British mili¬ 
tary strength was to be again exerted in Scinde, it 
must be carried to subjugating the country .” 

I o accord the character of good faith and forbear¬ 
ance to these negotiations is impossible. Palliation 
ol their immorality on the score of necessity is the 
utmost that can be asked, and that but faintly, by 
the most resolute partizans. 

Can even that be justly conceded? 

When Colonel Pottinger thought Lord Auck- Par i ia . 
land must be “ fatigued with the perusal of the 
barefaced falsehoods and unblushing assertions of® < jj nde - 
firm and devoted friendship which Noor Mohamed 
persisted in,” it was absolutely necessary to name 
that Ameer, lest a doubt should arise as to which 
power the words were applicable. For, was it not 
with reiterated assurances of warm friendship and 
fioep interest that Lord Auckland gave the Ameers 
the right thus to address him. 

^ou besought us to make treaties of amity and 

G 
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part commerce. We did so, and you have broken 
_'■_them. 

1839. You asked for our alliance. We did not seek 
yours. We yielded to your solicitations, and you 
have used our kindness to our ruin. 

You declared yourself, without our knowledge or 
desire, our protector against a man we did not fear ; 
our mediator in a quarrel which did not concern you. 
In return for this meddling, which you termed a 
favour, you demanded permanent possession of our 
capital, military'' occupation of our county, and even 
payment for the cost of thus destroying our inde¬ 
pendence under the masks of friendship ! media¬ 
tion ! protection ! 

You peremptorily demanded our aid to ruin Dost 
Mohamed, who was not our enemy ; and our back¬ 
wardness thus to damage, against justice and 
against the interest of our religion, him and his 
nation with whom we were at peace, you made a 
cause of deadly quarrel. 

To mollify your wrath, we gave your armies a 
passage through our dominions contrary to the 
terms of our commercial treaties. In return, you 
have, with those armies, reduced us to a state of 
miserable dependance. 

Can these undeniable facts be justified with 
reference to national honour? Can they be called 
forbearing, generous, moderate? Can they be jus¬ 
tified on the ground of international law, of self- 
preservation ;—on that necessity which sets all 
common rules aside ? Can they even be justified 
by that necessity for aggrandizement which has 
been supposed inherent to the peculiar nature of 
the British position in the 'East ? 

Lord Auckland indeed said, the western powers 
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were combined to destroy British-India; hence the chap. 
invasion of Afghanistan. Aggression on Scinde was .. 111 ‘- 
an unavoidable contingency, and if it was pushed 1839 ‘ 
too far, the fault was with the Ameers; their feel¬ 
ings were hostile, their acts perfidious ; they were 
insolent, obstinate, treacherous! 

Let it be proved that the invasion of Afghanistan 
was an act of self-preservation, and the injustice 
towards Scinde will be palliated as an act of un¬ 
avoidable policy, though the mode of doing it dis¬ 
played such an absolute disregard of political 
decency. But it cannot be so proved. Founded 
on doubtful anticipations of danger, unjust in itself, 
ill judged, ill considered, it was commenced on 
false principles, political and military ; it was exe¬ 
cuted with incredible absurdity, and terminated 
with a dreadful calamity which went nigh to shake 
in pieces that Indian empire it was designed to 
secure. It was not, therefore, an act founded on 
any real necessity of self-preservation, or the dan- 
gei it was intended to obviate would have aug¬ 
mented on its failure; but no such danger has 
appeared. It was not, either, the result of any inhe¬ 
rent force of circumstances beyond the ordinary 
controul of men. No extraordinary genius, no 
nice judgment, no far-reaching sagacity, were 
requisite to detect the fallacy of the conception, or 
the probable termination ; yet the warning voice of 
England’s great captain, whose words on such a 
subject should have had oracular weight, was not 
wanting, in hope to stay the mischief, i hc invasion 
of Afghanistan, examined in any light, appears 
therefore the monstrous offspring of vanity and igno¬ 
rance, devoid of expediency and public morality 5 
and if this, the principal action, was neither just nor 
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necessary, the accessory action against Scinde was 
also an oppression indefensible even though it had 
presented less odious phases during its progress. 

If the secret engagements ol the Ameers with 
the Persians; if their confederation with the Afifghan 
chiefs of Candahar ; if their repeated violations of 
the commercial treaties ; if their violent insulting 
conduct towards the British Resident, if thcii 
arrogance, their duplicity, their perfidious inten¬ 
tions, deserved chastisement, Lord Auckland should 
have so proclaimed the matter to the world ; and, 
acting on the policy which prescribes a fiim and 
jealous maintenance of national dignity, have de¬ 
clared war ; first setting forth the Ameers offences. 

He might then have been accused of a stern, unre¬ 
lenting procedure, but not of a treacherous oppres¬ 
sion. It would have been politic also on military 
considerations, to have first warred against Scinde ; 
because a subdued enemy would have been less 
dangerous to the communications, than an ally in¬ 
censed by injustice, and of unbroken strength. 

Why, it may be asked, were the Ameers’ territo¬ 
ries fastened upon with such tenacity, to procure a 
long circuitous unsafe line ot operations, when 
short and direct and safe lines were to be found 
in Runjeet Sing’s dominions ? That Prince had 
profited largely by the tripartite treaty ; and of 
the spoil, anticipated from the plunder of the Bar- 
rukzies, he was also promised his share. It would 
therefore have been no injustice, no unreasonable 
demand, but the contrary, to have asked for a 
base of operations in bis kingdom: and if he re¬ 
fused, the grounds of quarrel with him would have 
been more legitimate, and the result more profita¬ 
ble than that with the Ameers. Where then was 
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the instinct of self-preservation, whenRunjeet Sing’s 
lair was avoided to fall on the Ameers? The 
British strength was sufficient to overwhelm either 
or both together; but Runjeet Sing was wily, and 
powerful enough to give trouble ; the Ameers were 
weak, despised, and supposed to be rich. Fear ! 
and cupidity ! these were the springs of action. Sir 
Alexander Burnes had said their treasury contained 
twenty millions sterling “ The Ameers may he sup¬ 
posed wealthy ,” was one of the earliest intimations 
given by Lord Auckland to his negotiator. 

The armies now passed onwards to Afghanistan, 
the subsidiary force entered Scinde, and the poli¬ 
tical obligations of its rulers became totally 
changed. The original injustice remained in all 
its deformity, yet, being admitted by treaty with¬ 
out public protest or stroke in battle, became 
patent as the rule of policy, and new combina¬ 
tions involving great national interests were thus 
imposed on Lord Auckland’s successor, demanding 
a different measure of right from that which should 
have governed the Anglo-Indian Government’s 
intercourse previous to these treaties. For amongst 
the many evils attendant on national injustice not 
the least is the necessity of sustaining the wrong¬ 
doer’s policy, thus implicating honest men in 
transactions the origin of which they cannot ap¬ 
prove. Some abstract moralists hold indeed, that 
Governments stand in the same relation to each 
other that private persons do in a community ; 
that as leaders and guides of nations, they should be 
governed by the same rules of morality as the leaders 
and guides of families. It would be well tor the 
world were this practicable. But when private 
persons wrong each other they have a tribunal to 
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controul them, and to enforce reparation ; or they 
.may voluntarily amend the wrong. Apply this to 
nations. Their tribunal is war. Every conquest, 
every treaty, places them on a new basis of inter- 
coui’se. The first injustice remains a stigma on the 
government perpetrating it ; but for the nation, 
for succeeding governments, new combinations are 
presented which may, and generally do, make it 
absolute for self-preservation, and therefore justi¬ 
fiable, not only to uphold but to extend what was 
at first to be condemned. 

Scinde is a striking illustration of this truth. 

The Affghan war once kindled, that invasion once 
perpetrated, the safety of the troops engaged in 
it imperatively required that Scinde should con¬ 
tinue to be occupied ; that the treaties concluded 
with Lord Auckland should be loyally adhered 
to by the Ameers. Say the Affghan armies 
ought rather to have been withdrawn, and two 
scores of injustice wiped off together. Was it 
possible? If possible would it not have been im¬ 
puted to fear, to weakness, to any thing but an ab¬ 
stract sense of justice. Nations, especially those of 
the East, are neither so pure nor so frank as to 
greet virtue in a state garb. Wrong they are 
ever ready to offer to others; wrong they ever 
expect; and when it fails to arrive, opportunity 
favourable, they despise the forbearance as a folly. 

To have abandoned Affghanistan ere victory had 
redeemed the character of British strength, would 
have been the signal for universal commotion if 
not of insurrection throughout India. The having 
abandoned it at all led to the Scindian war, which 
was an inevitable consequence of the flagitious 
folly of the first enterprise. 




One alleviation for this otherwise unmitigated chap. 


transgression against Scinde remains, and it is a _ 
great one. It was not perpetrated against a nation, 
but against the Ameers; not against a people, but 
their rulers, and they were bad, indescribably 
bad. Oppressors themselves, they were oppressed 
by stronger power. Tyrants they were without pity 
or remorse ; without pity their fall should be re¬ 
corded. 'Their people gained as they lost; the 
honour of England suffered, yet humanity profited; 
the British camps and stations offered asylums to 
thousands who would otherwise have led a life of 
misery. But this palliation, this solace to the mind, 
amidst so much to condemn, was not foreseen, it 
was incidental; it cannot be pleaded by Lord 
Auckland ; his treaties expressly resigned the people 


to the cruelty of their rulers. 

T he invasion of Affghanistan presents no such re¬ 
deeming accompaniment. It was undertaken to. 
place a proud tyrant on the throne ; to force him 
on a people who detested him ; and being con¬ 
ducted without ability terminated in disaster so 
dire, as to fill the mind with horror; enforcing 
what cannot be too often repeated, that incapacity 
and vanity are, in great enterprises of war, tanta¬ 
mount to wickedness. 

Colonel Pottinger, created a baronet, continued 
Resident in Scinde until the beginning of 1840. 
He was then replaced in the lower country by 
Major Outran), having been previously relieved 
in the upper country by Mr. Ross Bell. His 
negotiations offer some points of character worth 
notm 0 . His natural feelings of justice, breaking 
out at the sight of Shah Sooja’s receipts for a debt, 
which ho was again demanding at the head of an 
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army; his reprobation of the attack on the fort of 
Kurrachee by the Wellesley; his aversion to profit by 
that violence, and his-frequent, earnest, exhortations 
to treat the people with gentleness and fair dealing; 
contrast strongly with the general oppressive march 
of the negotiation he was charged to conduct, and 
with the hearty blnntness, by which he over¬ 
whelmed the unhappy Ameers, and as it were 
smothered them, with praises of Lord Auckland’s 
loyalty and forbearance. 

His vehement declarations of the good faith and 
moderation of political acts which the most subtil 
sophistry cannot palliate, much less justify; the 
deference he inculcated for the tyrannical pleasures 
of the Ameers whose real rights he had by his 
treaties just taken away, are somewhat curious speci¬ 
mens of reasoning. Speaking of their “ Shikargahs” 
or hunting preserves, w'hich he acknowledged they 
had formed by turning, within a few years, one 
fourth of the fertile aud peopled land into a wilder¬ 
ness ; and they were still marching onwards in 
that devastating career, one of them having recently 
destroyed two large villages to form a future 
“ Shikargah ” for his child, then only eight years 
old ; and the whole of them declared that their 
hunting grounds were dearer to them than their 
wives and children ; he yet desired, that they might 
be respected, because the ancient forest laws of the 
Normans in England were equally pernicious! 
And while thus recurring to the worst, the most 
cruel oppression of the worst periods of English his¬ 
tory as a guide for British policy in the nineteenth 
century, and an excuse for the Ameers of Scinde; 
with singular inconsistency he recommended a con¬ 
ciliating and protecting policy towards the people ! 




CHAPTER IV. 

The mutations of the Affghan war, the hostility chap. 
of the Brahooe Beloochs and other hill tribes under - Iv ' 
the Prince of Khelat, nourished the discontent of 1839 ' 
the Ameers with hopes of redress, and encouraged 
them to form secret plans, and set intrigues on foot 
against the supremacy of the British. But soon 
internal dissensions, and the death of the Brahooe 
Prince, Merab, who was killed at the storming of 
Khelat by General Wiltshire, on that officer’s return 
liom Cabool to reinforce the subsidiary army in 
Scinde, prevented the adoption of any decided 
plan in 1839. But in 1840, when the" Brahooes 1840 . 
lose in arms for the son of Merab, and defeated 
several British detachments; when the Murreesand 
Booghtees on the north-western quarter beyond 
Scinde, were driven by British injustice to insur¬ 
rection ; when RunjeetSing, his son, and grandson, 
had all died in quick succession and the Punjaub 
was in commotion; then the Ameers became unquiet 
and thus spoke in their secret councils. 

It is good to combine with other powers be- Pnriia- 
cause the British Government is surrounded by 
enemies; because it fears insurrection in India, 
and is lax in its rule over neighbouring states; but 
it is difficult, because its rule is rigid in Scinde, 
and we are divided and quarrelling. If we could 
all unite it would be well ” 

At the time these councils were held, Dost 
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Mohamed was returning to Afghanistan at the 


head of the Usbeg army; and many reverses had 
been suffered by detachments in the Belooch and 
Brahooe hills. The general aspect of affairs was 
therefore very menacing; but Shere Mohamed of 
Meerpoor was at enmity with the Ameers of 
Hyderabad about their boundary line; and he w r as 
anxious to have a treaty with the British on the 
same terms as Sobdar, who was his fast friend. 
In upper Scinde, Moobarick had died, and dis¬ 
putes arose about his possessions. Union was im¬ 
possible ; and very soon Colonel Dennie won the 
battle of Bamean; the Dost surrendered; it 


became known that a Russian expedition against 
Khiva had totally failed ; reinforcements entered 
Scinde, and a considei’able British division was 
gathered on the upper Sutledge, watching the 
Punjaub. In this state of affairs the Ameers seeing 
ten thousand men at their palace-gate trembled and 
avoided open offence. 

Noor Mohamed died towards the end of the year, 
his last act being to claim the British protection 
for his brother Nusseer and his youngest son 
Hoossein, against the machinations of his eldest son 
Shaded, a man incredibly brutal and w'icke'd. He 
protested also in his last momeuts that his friend¬ 
ship and alliance with the English, since the treaty, 
had been sincere. This declaration was certainly 
the first legitimate ratification of the treaty, and the 
other Ameers confirmed it soon after his death by 
seeking the arbitration of the Governor-General 
on the boundary dispute with Shere Mohamed : 
slight acknowledgment indeed of its value to 
them, but giving somewhat of a lawful character 
to the contract, Shere Mohamed s desire to have 




a treaty would have added weight to this conside- chap. 

ration, if it had been frankly met; but the Anglo--- 

Indian Government and its agent, Major Outram, ie40 ' 
true to the spoliating policy of the first negotia¬ 
tions, rendered that which might have borne the 
grace of a voluntary contract on one side, and a 
favour on the other, a rapacious injustice. 

Shere Mohamed desired to be treated as Sobdar 
had been, but it was resolved to make him pay for 
the alliance; and when he, seeing he could not 
escape the imposition, sought to lessen the sum by 
undervaluing his possessions, it was called a 
crime! Hitherto he had enjoyed a nominal inde¬ 
pendence; now Major Outram, while admitting 
that possession and right were with Mohamed in 
the boundary dispute, recommended that a fixed 
tribute should be demanded from him by the 
British Government, under pain of letting the 
Hyderabad Ameers loose with this intimation, that Pariia- 

J , ... . . , i i • i .1 mentary 

if he proved too strong the British would aid them, papers, 
and then his losses would not be confined to the n c 0 " 2 gg_ 
disputed territory ! And this expressly to lower 293 - 
his opinion of his own importance! This com¬ 
pendious negotiation produced immediate acqui¬ 
escence, and was called able diplomacy. Shere 
Mohamed paid fifty thousand rupees yearly for 
the favour of British protection ; the arbitration 
then went on, and at the same time the chiefs of 
tribes were secured in their feudal possessions. 

Every governing power having now in turn 
offered voluntary homage to British supremacy, 
by accepting favours under the treaties, and 
demanding protection against a native opponent, 
the legal force of those treaties increased, and they 
had lasted two years ; hence, as they also furnished 
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tart asylums in the British stations to oppressed multi- 
1- tudes, they acquired by degrees, that secondary 


184 °- moral force which belongs to utility irrespective 
of abstract justice. But the Ameers, apparently 
submissive, sought to evade their tribute, and Lord 
1841 « Auckland, thinking cession of territory more sure 
and profitable, coveted Shikarpoor. 1 his the 
largest city of Scinde, though decayed under the 
tyranny of the Ameers, promised with better 
government to recover its former importance, and 
it was advantageously placed on the line of com¬ 
munication with Affgbanistan. 

The Ameers assented to the cession in discharge 
of tribute, and this gave the British three permanent 
military stations in upper Scinde; namely, Sukkur, 
Bukkur, and Shikarpoor ; the first, having an en¬ 
trenched camp, was on the right bank of the Indus ; 
the second was on a rock in the middle ot that river; 
the third was about twenty miles to the north-west 
of Sukkur, on the high road to the Bolan pass. 
In lower Scinde they held Kurrachee, the only 
good port, and thus the Ameers’ candle was burn¬ 
ing at both ends. 

About the middle of 1841, died Mr. Ross Bell. 
He had been political agent, governing upper 
Scinde and Beloochistan with unbounded power; 
but under his sway, many insurrections had 
occurred amongst the tribes of Booghtees and Mur- 
rees, occasioned, it is said, by his grinding oppres¬ 
sion, accompanied with acts of particular and of 
general treachery, followed by military execu¬ 
tion, bloody and desolating, involving whole dis¬ 
tricts in ruin. He was in constant dispute with 
the military officers, and he has been described 
as a man of vigorous talent, resolute, unhesitating, 
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devoid of public morality, unscrupulous and vin- chap. 

dictive ; of domineering pride, and such luxurious Iy ' _ 

pomp, that seven hundred camels, taken from the 1841 ‘ 
public service, were required to carry his personal 
baggage. That his conduct was neither wise nor 


just, seems a correct inference from the deplorable 
results of his administration ; but Lord Auckland 
approved of it, and regretted his loss. The story 
of the camels is certainly an exaggerated state¬ 
ment, and the general charges have been princi¬ 
pally promulgated by the Bombay limes, whose See Ap- 

1 “ * ° J . 11 r 1 j pendix to 

word, for praise or blame, is generally raise, and chap. iv. 
always despicable. 

Mr. Bell’s functions were transferred to Major 
Outram, who thus became political agent for the 
whole of Scinde and Beloochistan. Tranquillity 
in the latter country was immediately obtained by 
the cessation of oppression ; Lord Auckland restored 
the son of Merab to his father’s dignity and the 
Brahooes were content. This also allayed the ex¬ 
citement of the Ameers, who were connected by. 
marriage with Merab’s family; not that his mis¬ 
fortunes were deeply felt by them, but the termi¬ 
nation of hostilities in Beloochistan released a large 
British force, which returned to Scinde or was 
at least free to act in that country. 

This quietude continued until the calamity of 1842. 
Cabool, in the beginning of 1842, shook the re¬ 
putation of British power throughout the neigh¬ 
bouring nations, disturbed all India, and excited 
the smouldering fire of revenge in the hearts of the 
Scindian Ameers. Nusseer Khan was now con¬ 
sidered the head of that fraternity. Secret com¬ 
munications between him and Sawan Mull, the 
Seik chief of Mooltan, were detected by the po- 
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part litical agents. The suspicions thus awakened, 
. were increased by other communications between 
the Ameer Roostum of Kyrpoor, and the Maharajah 
Shere*Sing, now on the throne of the Punjaub, and 
falsely supposed to be less friendly to the British 
alliance than his predecessor Runjeet Sing. The 
Ameer’s officers behaved vexatiously, a sure sign ! 
Roostum also repelled remonstrance haughtily, and 
assumed an unusual tone of independence relative 
to the cession of Shikarpoor, for which no treaty 
had yet been executed, the delay being, however, 
with the British authorities. Major Outram ac¬ 
cused the Ameers of mean shuffling; yet he 
directed his assistant, Mr. Postans, to give Roos- 
Nos. 308- turn hopes of keeping Shikarpoor by the use of 
ambiguous language, such as would leave the Go¬ 
vernor-General a right to reject or insist on the 
agreement according to the profit which it might 
promise. 

But a new era was now commencing for Scinde. 
Lord Auckland quitted India, leaving it in all the 
confusion, the terror, and the danger, necessarily 
flowing from the political immorality and astound¬ 
ing incapacity which had marked his mischievous 
career. And if any man, free from vehement fac¬ 
tious feelings and not blinded by party prejudices, 
shall doubt the correctness of the picture of whig 
oppression and folly painted in the foregoing 
pages, let him read and compare attentively, and 
with a desire to reach the truth, all the Parlia¬ 
mentary papers on the subject, and he will doubt 
no longer. Out of their own mouths they are 
condemned. 

Lord Ellenborough arrived too late to prevent, 
but in time to remedy, the most dangerous evils 
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menacing India from his predecessor’s impolicy, chap. 
which he denounced in a vigorous proclamation 1V ‘ _ 
designed as a warning to future governors. The 1842, 
beacon burned bright, but the flame spread too 
wide and scorched many, whose cries have never 
ceased, though few men, not personally interested, 
regard them. Previous to his coming, the ship 
was rocking in the shallows, but when his strong 
hand was felt she ceased to strike the sands, and, 
answering to the helm, was steered into deep 
water. Nevertheless, the very men whose political 
iniquity had then brought India to the verge 
of ruin, are now, with incredible eftrontery, im¬ 
puting all their own crimes and absurdities to him, 
and most especially in what relates to Scinde : 
wherefore it is fitting to state exactly his share oi 
the subsequent transactions in that country, and 
leave judgment to the common sense of mankind. 

He found the public mind confused with terror 
by the Cabool catastrophe, the surrender of Ghus- 
ni, the blockade of Candahar, and the seeming, 
inability of General Pollock to relieve Jellallabad. 
Colonel England, was, soon afterwards, defeated by 
an inferior force at Hykulzie, and fell back to 
Quettah, leaving General Nott, as it was supposed, 


to certain destruction. 


lie found the finances embarrassed, the civil and 
political services infested with men greedy of gain, 
gorged with insolence, disdaining work, and inti¬ 
mately connected with the infamous press of India, 
which they supplied with official secrets, receiving 
in return shameful and shameless support; for, 
thus combining, they thought to controul the 
Governor-General, and turn the resources of the 
State to their sordid profit. 
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1 He found the military depressed in spirit, and 
_ deprived of their just allowances; the hard working 
soldier oppressed, the idle vapourer encouraged; 
discipline attainted; and the military correspond¬ 
ents of the newspapers, assuming, falsely it is to 
be hoped, the title of officers, constantly proclaim¬ 
ing sentiments cowardly and selfish, without an 
indication of honour or patriotism. 

Lord Ellenborough, amidst these difficulties, 
steered the course becoming a brave man, conscious 
of danger and of his own resources to meet it. His 
first effort was to stay the spreading mischief of 
fear on one side and rising hopes on the other, by a 
manifesto of his view's, in which a vigorous deter¬ 
mination was apparent. This proclamation of 
silence ! as it were, suspended the general confu¬ 
sion, and gave time to combine military operations 
to redeem the character of the British arms, and to 
teach the exulting nations on his frontier, that Eng¬ 
land s strength was not to be safely measured by 
recent misfortunes. What though Lord Auck¬ 
land’s policy had been unjust, wicked, and foolish 
towards those nations ! Was Lord Ellenborough, in 
the very crisis of evil and danger, nicely to weigh 
the oppressions of his predecessor; and, setting 
aside all the combinations flowing from that pre^ 
decessor’s diplomacy, all the mischief springing 
from his unwise military enterprises, was he who 
had undertaken to save the Indian empire to bend 
before victorious barbarians, to deprecate their 
wrath, to cheer them in their dreadful career by 
acknowledging their anger to be legitimate? Was 
he to encourage their revengeful passions, to foment 
the hopes of neighbouring powers eager for war, 
by a show of humility which could only appear 





to them weakness ? The safety of the Anglo-Indian chap. 
empire was at stake, and the obligation of secur- 
ing it was a necessity paramount to all other con- lf?4 ' 2- 
siderations. Was England to be trampled on be¬ 
cause Lord Auckland had been silly and unjust ? 

Lord Ellenborough saw clearly and struck boldly. 

But how widely different w r as his mode from that 
of Lord Auckland ! as widely different as their 
achievements. Look at Scinde ! There the one 
invariably covered rapacity with professions of 
friendship, a velvet glove on an iron hand. With 
Lord Ellenborough the tongue spake no deceit, 
and the hand was bared at once in all its sinewy 
strength, a warning to keep men from provoking 
its deadly stroke. Let the world compare Colonel 
Pottinger’s instructions from Lord Auckland 
with the following from Lord Ellenborough to 
Major Outram ; remembering always that the for¬ 
mer had no international right of meddling with 
the Ameers, whereas the latter stood on treaties • 
acknowledged and acted on for three years—that 
the first was instigated by rapacity ministering to 
an insane aggressive policy ; the second stimulated 
by the lofty ambition of saving India from ruin. 

“ The Governor-General is led to think you may 
“ have seen reason to doubt the fidelity of one or more 
“ of the Ameers of Scinde. He therefore forwards 
“ three similar letters to be addressed according tocir- 
“ cimstances, and at your discretion, to those of the 
“ Ameers whom you may have ground for suspecting 
“ °f hostile designs against the British Government. 

“ And you ivill distinctly understand, that the threat 
u contained is no idle threat intended only to alarm, but 
16 a declaration of the Governor-General's fixed deter- 
‘ mination to punish, cost what it may, the first chief 
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“ who shall prove faithless, by the confiscation ofi his 
“ dominions. But there must be clear proof of such 
“ faithlessness, and it must not be provoked by the con- 
“duct of British agents, producing in the minds of any 
“chief, a belief that the British Government entertains 
“ designs inconsistent with its interests and honour.” 

Nor were his letters to the Ameers less explicit 
and honourable. Referring them first to his gene¬ 
ral manifesto addressed to all the Eastern nations, 
it run thus :— 

“While I am resolved to respect treaties myself, 
“ and to exercise the power with which I am intrusted, 
“ for the general good of the subjects of the British 
“ Government, and of the several States of India, I 
“ am equally resolved to make others respect the en- 
“ gagements into which they have entered, and to exer- 
“ else their power without injury to their neighbours.” 
“ I should be most reluctant to believe that you had 
“ deviated from the course which is dictated by your 
“ engagements ; I will confide in your fidelity, and in 
“ your friendship, until I have proof of your faithless- 
“ ness and of your hostility in my hands: but be 
“ assured, if I should obtain such proofs, no consider- 
“ation shall induce me to permit you to exercise any 
“ longer a power you will have abused On the day 

on which you shall be faithless to the British Govern- 
“ merit sovereignty will have passed from you; your 
“ dominions will be given to others, and in your desti- 
“ tution all India will see that the British Government 
“will not pardon an injury received from one it be- 
“ lieved to be its friend.” 

This frank resolute declaration, which was the 
guide and rule of his conduct in commencing the 
Scindian war, and by which its justice and policy 
must be measured, is not to be taken in a political 
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sense alone. Commercial interests affecting the 
whole civilized world were also at stake. The 
Indus had by the several treaties with the Ameers 
and Runjeet Sing’, been made the high road of 
nations; those treaties preceding the political en¬ 
gagements had been freely conceded, and were 
just in themselves, and obtained by just means 
with a beneficent object: they were for the inter¬ 
est of mankind at large, and were not abrogated 
by the political treaties, save in the one point of not 
ti’ansmitting military stores by the Indus. But 
Lord Ellenborough’s singleness of purpose was 
evinced in several ways. Major Outram at this 
period told him that “ he had it in his power to 
expose the hostile intrigues of the Ameers to such 
an extent as might be deemed sufficient to authorize 
the dictation of any terms to those chiefs, or any 
measure necessary to place British power on a 
secure footing,” and he advised the assuming the 
entire management of the Shikarpoor and Sukkur 
districts to render British power over the Indus 
invulnerable. This was quite in the aggressive 
spirit of Lord Auckland’s policy, which never 
appears to have been distasteful to Major Outram 
until Lord Ellenborough deprived him of his situ¬ 
ation, but then the Ameers seemed suddenly to rise 
in his estimation. It was not, however, in the 
spirit of that nobleman’s instructions, which, far 
from aiming to take advantage of past misdeeds, 
gave warning for the future only, and expressed a 
desire to believe the Ameers faithful, offering them 
a new intercourse on well understood grounds. 

But the great operations to restore the British 
military reputation in Afghanistan, previous to 
the total abandonment of that country, were now 
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in full progress. Jellallabad had been succoured, 
and the armies of Nott and Pollock were directed 
by a combined movement on Cabool. The Go¬ 
vernor-General’s hands were thus freed from the 
military fetters fastened on them by Lord Auckland, 
and he instantly employed them in choking off the 
civil and political leeches who were sucking the 
public. He broke the connection between official 
men and newspaper editors, and, defying the 
blatant fury of the latter and the secret enmity of 
the former, drove the unclean people from the ad¬ 
ministration. He restored the drooping spirit of 
the army by a vigorous protection of its honour 
and interests ; and he put to flight the political 
agents and their assistants, wdio, numerous as 
locusts, had settled on the countries beyond the 
Indus : their number equalled that of the whole of 
the salaried officers employed for the diplomacy of 
all Europe! Their vanity, uncontrolled power, 
their pomp and incapacity had contributed more 
than all other things to the recent misfortunes. 

Wild was the uproar these reforms occa¬ 
sioned. All the rage of faction broke loose. No 
calumny that sordid falsehood could invent, or 
cowardly anger dictate, was spared : and when 
malice was at fault folly stepped in with such 
charges as, that the Governor - General’s state har¬ 
ness was of red leather! he wore gold lace on his 
pantaloons! But while such matters were dwelt 
upon, the incessant activity, the assiduity, the 
energy, the magnanimity of the man were over¬ 
looked. The moral courage and fortitude, which 
could, in the midst of disaster and abasement of 
public spirit, at once direct the armies to victory 
and purify the administration, which could raise 
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and confide in the military honour, opposing and 
defying the vituperation of the Indian press, re¬ 
echoed by the scarcely more scrupulous press of 
England ; these great and generous qualities were 
overlooked or sneered at, as w r ell as the complete 
success they procured for the country. But news¬ 
papers are not history, and Lord Ellenborough’s 
well-earned reputation, as an able and victorious, 
and honest Governor-General, will outlive faction 
and its falsehoods, and its malignant press. 

Major Outram withheld the Governor-General’s 
warning letter to the Ameers, lest, as he said, fear 
should drive them and the chiefs of tribes to extre¬ 
mities, all being alike conscious of treasonable de¬ 
signs. This view of the matter was approved of by 
Lord Ellenborough, and it was a convincing proof 
that his object w r as tranquillity, not subjugation ; but 
he seems to have committed an error, inasmuch as he 
should have been careful to keep his own manly 
policy clear of the crooked paths of his predecessor’s. 
To declare oblivion for the past, to look only to the 
future, acting on a necessity which he fouud existing 
to bind him, would have been an undeniable course. 
His error, however, was one adverse to violence 
and war, and this is confirmed by the tenor of his 
first dispatches. 

“ recent engagements attendant on the re- 
“ storation of the young Prince of Khelat, and the 
unceitain state of the war, imposed he said, the 
necessity of maintaining a strong position on the 
Indus in Scinde, and the power of acting on 
both sides ol tiiat river, consequently, the con- 
“ tinued occupation of Kurrachee to communicate 
“ with Bombay, and the occupation of Bukkurand 
“ Sukkur to insure a passage over the Indus, were 
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“ requisite for safe intercourse with the British 
“ stations on the Sutledge on one side, and with 
“ the army at Candahar by the Bolan pass on the 
“ other. The supporting of commerce by the Indus 
“ was another great obligation; and as his desire 
“ was to put an end, at any financial loss, to the sys- 
“ tem of taking tribute for protection, he proposed 
“ to exchange that to which the Ameers were liable 
“ by their treaties, for permanent possession of 
“ Kurrachee, Bukkur, and Sukkur. Protection was 
“ in most cases as much the interest of the British 
“ Government to afford, as it was the interest of the 
“ protected state to receive; but however equable 
“ in principle the bargain might be in practice, it 
“ could not fail to affect amity, to raise disagreeable 
“ discussions, and to make the British officers em- 
“ ployed appear odious extortioners in the eyes of 
“ the people, who were taxed to pay the tribute, 
“ and oppressed by other exactions made under 
“ pretence of that tribute. Territory, therefore, 
“ he desired instead, or in place of territory, the 
“ abolition of duties burthensome to commerce. 
“ He was aware that, regard being had for the for- 
“ mer treaties and the reciprocal obligation im- 
“ posed by them, difficulties might arise, and much 
“ time elapse before his object could be attained, 
“ but this was to be the governing principle of his 
se policy.” 

Assuredly there was nothing oppressive or unjust 
in this view of affairs, nothing indicative of a grasp¬ 
ing project. Roostum had already given his con¬ 
sent for the cession of Shikarpoor to Lord Auck¬ 
land, who certainly contemplated as part of his in¬ 
vasion of Afghanistan the permanent occupation 
of Scinde, and no qualms of conscience then dis- 
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turbed the East Indian Directors, though they have CUAP . 
since so strongly expressed their disapproval of the 1V - 
same thing, when done by Lord Ellenborough in a 1 <* 42 - 
crisis which justified the act: it would thus appear 
that gross oppressive injustice is absolutely essential, 
in the minds of the statesmen and moralists of Lea- 
denliall Street, to render an acquisition of territory 
palatable to them; or, that they are not really states¬ 
men, but only grasping traders, and foolish prating 
persons, who would make the amount of their divi¬ 
dend or their personal anger the measure of their 
policy in governing a great empire. Lord Ellen¬ 
borough passed over this consent of Roostum, and 
his proposed policy was not one-sided 01 selfish. 

The removal of points for collision with rulers, the 
protection of the oppressed people, and the raising of 
the English character in their eyes ; finally, the 
general interests of commerce, with respect to the 
navigation of the Indus, and all to be sought by 
fair negotiation without menace, these were his • 
ends, and they indicate no grasping ambition. 

Meanwhile Major Outram, declaring with the 
warmth of a partisan, that he “ should not be sorry Parlin . 
to afford Government grounds for making an exam- 
pie ofNusseer diligently gathered all proofs, direct Sciude.’ 
and indirect, of the hostile disposition of the Ameers, 
and grounded on them a proposal for a new treaty, 
observing, that they formed a body of evidence which 
gave Lord Ellenborough the right to dictate his 
own terms. They were undoubtedly numerous and 

strong. 

1°, Intercepted letters, addressed by the Ameer 
Nusseer of Hyderabad, to the Mooltan chief; and 
by Roostum of Kyrpoor, to the Maharajah Shere 
Siug These were designated as treasonable, by 
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Major Outran], a term difficult to understand as ap¬ 
plied to sovereign princes ; but they were unques¬ 
tionably in violation of the eighth article of the 
treaty of 1839, which forbad the Ameers to nego¬ 
tiate with foreign chiefs or states, unless sanctioned 
by the British Government: moreover the Mooltan 
man had collected a large force on the frontier of 
upper Scinde under false pretences. 

2°. A secret confederation of the Brahooes and 
Beloochee tribes, known to, and encouraged by the 
Ameers with a view to a general revolt against the 
British supremacy whenever new reverses in Affgha- 
nistan, which were expected, should furnish a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity. The names of the chiefs 
and the plan of revolt were obtained, and the rising 
was to be a religious one. “ The sword was to be 
drawn for Islam.” It appeared that Colonel Eng¬ 
land’s defeat at Hykulzie had greatly excited the 
hopes and confidence of the tribes, and every thing 
was ready for a general out-burst, when the relief 
of Jellallabad by General Pollock checked the 
movement. 

3°. Nusseer of Hyderabad, and Roostum of Kyr- 
poor, formerly enemies, were then become fast 
friends, both being governed alike by one Futteh 
Mohamed Ghoree, the minister of Roostum, and 
well known as a man of talent, but intriguing, 
bigotted, and bitterly hating the British. Nusseer 
also, at this time, endeavoured by a false accusa¬ 
tion to have Sobdar, who had always appeared 
friendly and loyal, made to pay tribute contrary to 
the treaty ; this was in the view of forcing him by 
such injustice to join the general confederacy. 

4°. Nusseer had, during the year before, pro¬ 
posed to the Seiks to drive the British irom the 
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land as the Affghans had done, offering to assist chap. 
them. 1V ‘ 

5°. Lieutenant Gordon, employed to survey the 1842, 
lower country and the coast, discovered that several 
chiefs, owing no homage to the Ameers, had re¬ 
cently gone to Hyderabad with their followers, pre¬ 
tending fear of the Affghans ; obstacles were raised 
to hinder the execution of his survey ; throughout 
the lower country he found a decided hostile spirit 
amongst the Beloochees, and a native informed him 
that he was to be either driven from the country, 
where he overlooked their preparations, or killed. 
Moreover, the hill tribes and those of the plain were 
alike ready to attack the camp at Kurrachee, when 
any news of reverses in Affghanistan should arrive. 

C°. Shere Mohamed of Meerpoor, had secret in¬ 
tercourse with the Seiks, and was confederate with 
the Mooltan man. Sobdar of Hyderabad, and 
Ali Moorad of Kyrpoor, were the only Ameers 
faithful to their engagements. 

7°. The plan of the hostile Ameers, was to get 
possession of Bukkur; all the fighting would be, 
they said, in upper Scinde, and there the Kyr¬ 
poor troops were to attack Ali Moorad’s villages if 
he did not join the confederacy ; the British would 
of course interfere; then the Hyderabad troops 
would move up, and the whole force of Scinde 
unite to give battle. 

9". A Persian had come with secret messages 
from the Shah to Nusseer. 

10°. There was backwardness in the payment of 
tribute, with a view to the intended outbreak; and 
tolls and duties were levied contrary to the treaties. 

Major Outram, grounding his proposed treaty 

on these hostile demonstrations, recommended 

-1 
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also the taking permanent possession of Shikar- 
_ poor, and the overthrow of Lord Auckland’s po¬ 
licy with respect to the equality of the Ameers; 
arguing, very justly on this point, that each Ameer 
evaded responsibility, charging it on others; that 
the negotiations were necessarily complicate, and 
every petty dispute was referred to the British 
Government when it ought to be settled among 
themselves. Ilis treaty, the preamble to which 
was worded offensively to the Ameers, involved 
the cession of Bukkur, the site of the ancient 
Sukkur and the entrenched cantonment there, in 
perpetuity ; the cession of Kurrachee in perpe- 
tuity; free passage and communication for com¬ 
merce between Kurrachee and the Indus at Tatta ; 
the old articles against tolls, and the right to cut 
fuel for steam navigation on each side of the river 
to a certain extent. This was the first direct pro¬ 
position for interfering with the Ameers “ Shikar- 
gahs, for Pottinger’s proposal was merely to cut 
a way for tracking. It gave them infinite offence ; 
for they loved them better than their wives and 
children, better than their subjects’ lives, better 
than their country’s prosperity, better than the 
commerce of the world ! 

In return, lie proposed to exonerate the Ameers 
from all arrears of debt, and from all future tribute; 
a boon amounting altogether to nearly half a 
million of rupees of annual tribute, and a million 
of arrears of debt. 

It cannot be supposed the political agent and his 
assistants, Lnglish and natives, could be so wicked, 
or so deceived, as to urge the hostile and treacherous 
proceedings constituting these charges against the 
Ameers, without reason. It followed, therefore, 
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that positive violations of the treaties, and the pre- chap. 
parations for a wide spread conspiracy to destroy IY ' 
the British troops in Scinde, gave Lord Ellenbo- 1842, 
rough, as Major Outram said, the right to dictate 
new terms, calculated to secure the public interest 
from future danger of a like nature. Hence, had 
the grasping unprincipled policy which has been 
attributed to him, really influenced his proceedings, 
the opportunity was most favourable. The cause 
of offence clear and of major importance; the 
means at hand, for General England was now re¬ 
turning from Candahar, and a great army of 
reserve was assembling on the Sutledge. 

An d here it is fitting to notice the true objects 
of assembling that army of reserve, so ridiculed at 
the time by the Indian press. It is fitting to do 
so as throwing a light upon Lord Ellenborough’s 
prudence; but more so, as shewing the infamous 
and dangerous nature of that Indian press, whose 
efforts have been for several years constantly- 
dii’ected to the support of peculation, the depres¬ 
sion of the military spirit, the calumniating of 
every man of patriotic feeling and useful talent, 
and the inciting and teaching the foreign ene¬ 
mies of the Anglo-Indian Government how and 
when to assail the armies with the greatest advan¬ 
tage, even urging the Sepoys at times to mutiny. 

Let the people of England judge the following 
safnple of their wanton iniquity, their mischief¬ 
making falsehood. 

When Lord Ellenborough arrived in India, there 
were 30,000 Seik troops at Peshawar, and there 
were only 4000 British troops there, of whom 
1800 were in hospital! The presence of these 
Seiks was a matter of great anxiety ; and when 
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5000 of them advanced, unasked and unwished 
_for as auxiliaries to Jellallabad, Lord Ellen- 
borough directed General Pollock, and through 
his agency succeeded, to persuade these half hostile, 
turbulent men, to pass to the left bank of the Ca- 
bool river, to leave all the resources of the right 
bank to the British, and to clear their rear as fur as 
Peshawar. But now, when the army was return¬ 
ing from Cabool, 20,000 of these Seiks followed the 
troops, and the army of reserve was most pru¬ 
dently and wisely assembled on the Sutledge, to 
keep them in awe, and to support the authority of 
Shere Sing, who was friendly, against the power 
and wishes of most of his sirdars, and more espe¬ 
cially against the Sindhawalla family, by whom 
he was afterwards assassinated. Dhian Sing, his 
minister, actually proposed to attack the British 
while traversing the Punjaub on their return from 
Cabool; and he proposed this, because he had 
been deluded by the infamous Indian press into 
the belief that the British meant to attack the 
Seiks! Shere Sing, however, relied on British 
faith ; and supported by the presence of the army 
of reserve resisted successfully. He afterwards * 
strongly represented to the foreign secretary, who 
visited him at Lahore after the armies had passed 
the Sutledge, the extreme embarrassment which the 
assertions of the Anglo-Indian press, that the Eng¬ 
lish designed to attack him, had created in all his 
dealings with his own chiefs and army ! 

Far from shewing any avidity, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough rejected Major Outranks counsel and treaty, 
and condemned the offensive tone of the preamble; 
he rejected also the cession of Shikarpoor; but, repeat- 
inghis former determination to punish faithlessness, 
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intimated his desire to take from the delinquent chap. 
Ameers the districts of Subzulcote and Bhoonrr Iv ‘ 
Bharra, and restore them to the Bawal-Khan, from 1842, 
whom they had been, with force of arms, wrested only 
thirty years before byRoostum and the other Ameers 
of the day. Lord Ellenborough did not, however, 
pretend that he would interfere thus between the two 
powers on any principle of abstract justice, which 
would have been misapplied to overrule the espe¬ 
cial justice of the case; nor yet on the principle of 
humanity, though the people ardently desired to 
return to their old master, who was humane and 
moderate while the Ameers were harsh and ex¬ 
acting, but simply in accordance with his avowed 
resolution to punish infidelity and reward fidelity. 

Even this he did not positively contemplate; he 
desired that the Ameers’ minds should be left tran¬ 
quil, and disclaimed auy intention of making hasty 
changes in his political relations with them, hoping, 
no doubt, that the operations of Nott and Pollock, 
then in full activity, would, in conjunction with 
the presence of Colonel England’s column, check 
any further disposition for hostility. 

Fresh offences on the part of the Ameers soon 
dissipated this hope, and shewed the error of with¬ 
holding the warning letters of the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral to the Ameers. If they had failed to quell the 
angry spirit of the Ameers, they would have placed 
the British cause in a more dignified posture, and 
could scarcely, as Major Outram supposed, have 
hastened an outbreak, seeing the resolution of the 
Ameers wasfixed to regain their independence ; and 
their preparations to effect that object were steady, 
changing only as the mutations of the Affghan war 
gave them hopes or fears. 
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The Booghtees and other tribes were at this 
period stirred up by one Mohamed Shurreef, a 
Syud of Scinde acting in conjunction with an 
A Afghan named Mohamed Sadig. These men 
were so active that the tribes were on the point of 
breaking out in open warfare ou the communica¬ 
tions of the British with Canduhar, when the seizure 
of Mohamed Shurreef by stratagem caused Sadig 
to fly, and, according to Major Outram, put an end 
to the project of war. 

But the expectation of a general outbreak had 
so excited the Ameers of Hyderabad and Kyrpoor, 
that their arrogance burst the bonds of prudence. 
They interrupted the navigation of the Indus, 
caused boats of traffic to be fired upon, exacted 
duties contrary to treaty, and even ordered that all 
merchants and traders of Scinde who had built 
themselves houses, and established shops in the Bri¬ 
tish cantonment of Kurrachee, should be punished 
by the destruction of their houses and the confisca¬ 
tion of their goods. This was a hostile and bar¬ 
barous proceeding, for the British stations were 
crowded with persons flying from the tyranny of the 
Ameers, to whom the I'evivingcornmereeof the coun¬ 
try was odious if protected from their exactions. 

“ We do not choose to let our subjects trade with 
“ the British and the fifth article of the treaty of 
“ 1839 forbids the British Government to interfere 
“ between us and our subjects.” 

This was their subtle plea, yet fallacious, because 
their prohibition was not a dispute between the 
Ameers and their subjects, but an act of hostility 
against the British, who were thus cut off’ and 
isolated as an infected people : indeed, the Ameers 
designated them as a “ pestilence in the land. 
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The capture of Mohamed Shurreef, and the flight 
of Sadig the Affghan, checked the Jiopes of the _ 
Scindian Princes for a moment, but they were 
again excited by Nott’s advance from Candahar; 
they judged it a forced abandonment of that im¬ 
portant city ; and though he afterwards destroyed 
Ghuzni, and in conjunction with Pollock ruined 
Istalif and Cabool, the apparently hurried retreat 
from Afghanistan which followed, bore for these 
misjudging people the character of a flight. It 
was viewed as a proof of weakness, and Beloochs 
and Brahooes became more hopeful and more 
confident than before. The Ameers of upper 
and lower Scinde consulted together, how best to 
league against the Feringhees ; Seik vakeels were at 
Kyrpoor, ready to start for Lahore loaded with pre¬ 
sents for the Maharajah ; and at the same time 
letters came from the victorious Afghans, remind¬ 
ing the Ameers that they were feudatories of the 
Dooranee Empire, and exhorting them to act boldly 
in the common cause. 

These things led to the Ameers’ final destruction, 
they were the forerunners of the battle by which they 
fell; but their primary cause, it has been shewn, 
was deeper seated. The Scindian war was no 
isolated event. “ It was the tail of the Affghan 
storm.” 

1 he capture of Mohamed Shurreef was the last 
act of Major Outram in his capacity of Political 
Agent. He had offended Lord Ellenborough by 
pertinaciously urging upon him, contrary to pru¬ 
dence and to reason, his own views and opinions; 
it was offensive and he was dismissed. Sir Charles 
Napier, a better man for war or policy and of a 
surer judgment in what constitutes greatness, was 
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part then desired to take the entire charge of Scinde 

_ — _and its troubled affairs. The clamour of many 

1842 ' tongues has been raised against Lord Ellenbo- 
rough for this summary dismissal, as if a man of 
incredible genius and unmatched services had been 
foully driven from a sphere of utility where he 
alone could guide events to a happy ending. 
Vide his Major Outram has, himself, publicly intimated that 
Major-Ge- ^ ,s political efforts in Scinde were remarkable in 
Napier' 7 ' themselves, and productive of the most beneficial 
Sun News- results; and that his removal was productive of 
deplorable consequences. But no facts have been 
made known to bear out this opinion. No indica¬ 
tions of great ability are to be found in his official 
correspondence. Neither Lord Ellenborough nor 
Sir Charles Napier were able to detect the mark 
of this superior genius, which seems to have its 
Buist's birth and resting place in the columns of a despica- 
Times. ble Indian newspaper. It. is true that Sir Charles 
Napier, influenced by a generous warmth of temper, 
and admiring the daring courage and activity of 
an able partisan such as Major Outram is univer¬ 
sally admitted to be, offered a glowing compliment 
to him at a public dinner given when he quitted 
Scinde the first time. It is true also, that, giving 
him credit for greater ability than he found him 
on trial to possess, Sir Charles obtained permission 
from Lord Ellenborough to recall him to active 
political service in Scinde. But these were only 
the measure of the General’s liberal feelings, not. 
of Major Outram’s talents ; they were impulses 
which have not been responded to generously. 
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CHAPTER V. 

At Sukkur Sir Charles Napier found the fol¬ 
lowing instructions, reiterating Lord Ellenborough’s 
unchanged resolutions. 

“ Should any Ameer, or chief, with whom we 
“ have a treaty of alliance and friendship, have 
“ evinced hostile designs against u3, during the 
“ late events, which may have induced them to 
“ doubt the continuance of our power, it is the 
“ present intention of the Governor-General to in- 
“ flict upon the treachery of such ally and friend 
“ so signal a punishment as shall effectually' deter 
“ others from similar conduct; but the Governor- 
“ General would not proceed in this course without 
“ the most complete and convincing evidence of 
“ guilt in the person accused.” 

“ The Governor-General relies entirely on your 
“ sense of justice, and is convinced that whatever 
“ reports you may make upon the subject, after full 
“ investigation, will be such as he may safely act 
“ upon.” 

This dispatch, written in September, four 
months after the warning letter to the Ameers, and 
after receiving Major Outram’s reports of their 
hostile proceedings and temper with his opinion 
that the Governor-General might dictate any terms, 
shews how entirely averse Lord Ellen borough was 
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to hasty or violent procedure against the rulers of 
Scinde; and if necessity forced him to be stern in 
maintenance of actual engagements, his desire was 
to forward by peaceful means a mutually bene¬ 
ficial intercourse ; his ultimate object being, as he 
said in another place, “ the establishment of unre¬ 
stricted trade between all the countries of the 
Indus the Sea and the Himalayas.” 

But he thus threw the moral responsibility of 
any action, to which he might be provoked by his 
General’s report, upon the latter, and not unreason¬ 
ably. Deep, therefore, is the feeling of truth with 
which the proofs of that General’s unsullied honour 
and humanity are now recorded; for he went not 
to work shackled and bound as a mere executive 
officer, he had a wide discretion, and an awful 
charge upon his conscience from a confiding supe¬ 
rior, to do what was right and just according to 
the light afforded him. Whether he responded to 
that charge with a worthy spirit, or betrayed it 
with sordid and sanguinary feeling, as writers, 
infamous in their calumnies, have dared to in¬ 
sinuate—let mankind decide here upon the facts ; 
and the Deity he invoked aloud, from the midst of 
the dead after the battle, to judge his motives, will 
decide hereafter! 

It has been been shewn how, in the height and 
flow of their splendid flattery at Hyderabad, Sir 
Charles Napier warned the Ameers that it would 
thenceforth be unsafe for them to break their en¬ 
gagements ; for he knew of their infractions of the 
treaty at Kurrachee, and frankly told them such 
things should not be—they must abate their pride 
or meet the Governor-General’s displeasure. The 
offences he specified were, the levying of duties at 
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the bunder or port, on goods going to the British chap. 
cantonment; of tolls on the river, and the hostile 
measure of isolating the British station by driving 
their subjects from the bazaar. The first was a 
violation of the XII and XIII articles of the treaty 
of 183.9. The second an infraction of the XI arti¬ 
cle. The last was a breach of the I article, of 
the preamble, and of the whole spirit ot the treaty, 
which professed amity and free intercourse ; but it 
was of deep interest, for the people fled in crowds 
from the Ameer’s tyranny to take refuge in the 
British camps. 

The Ameers relied for their justification on the 
V article, which forbad the British Government 
to listen to complaints from Scindian subjects, or 
to interfere in their disputes with the rulers; but 
the General met the subterfuge, by declaring that 
the complaint came from the British authorities, 
not from the subjects of the Ameers ; and he com¬ 
plained of it as an act of enmity. 

To this argument they could not reply ; but 
with respect to the tolls they drew a nice dis¬ 
tinction. It was true, tolls were not to be levied, 
but that applied only to foreigners—not to their 
own subjects. And when the words of the article, 
precise, positive, and making no such distinction, 
were shewn to them, they answered, we did not 
understand it so, or we should have opposed an arti¬ 
cle depriving us of revenue without any explana¬ 
tion. Moreover, they had in practice levied such 
tolls without hindrance up to 1840, and though 
Major Outram then opposed the practice, he ad¬ 
vocated the Ameers’ view of the matter with Lord 
Auckland, in opposition to Colonel Pottinger 
who made the treaty, and had, through his native 
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agent, and through his assistants, Lieutenants 
. Leckie and Eastlake, positively denied this right 
to them, and insisted on the text of the treaty 
being the guide. Mr. Ross Bell also had denied 
the Ameers’ interpretation. 

Major Outram discovered that the native agent 
had intercepted the communications of Colonel 
Pottinger and of his political assistants on this 
subject, and therefore pertinaciously urged an 
adoption of the Ameers’ views, supporting his ar¬ 
guments with Benjamin Franklin’s authority, to 
the effect “ that no objects of trade warranted the 
spilling of blood,—that commerce is to be extended 
by the cheapness and goodness of commodities,—that 
the profit of no trade could equal the expence of 
compelling it by fleets and armies .” 

Very sound maxims, but most curiously mis¬ 
applied ; for here was no attempt to force com¬ 
merce—it was a question of duties under existing 
treaties. Franklin’s meaning is, that nations can¬ 
not be forced to trade profitably nor to abandon 
trade against their will, and that to attempt it is 
wicked and foolish. Here it was not the people 
who were to be coerced, it was four or five ignorant 
barbarous despots, who sought to prevent their peo¬ 
ple from trading. The dicta of the great American, 
therefore, was specifically opposed to Major Out- 
ram’s application. 

But the most notable circumstance attending 
this dispute, was the glaring inutility of the poli¬ 
tical agents and their assistants generally. These 
functionaries, so largely paid, so numerous, their 
diplomatic ability so lauded, their knowledge of 
the Eastern people, their skill, so sure in negotia¬ 
tion as if it were some occult matter, some masonic 
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secret, some talisman which the initiated only chap. 

could use with effect, were here deceived, baffled, .-- 

laughed at, by their own native agent and by the 
barbarian Ameers ; and that not once, or for a mo¬ 
ment, but for a year, and in respect to an important 
precise article of a treaty negotiated by one of them, 
and the execution ot which affected the whole 
commerce of the Indus—the main object of their 
diplomatic care: at the end of three years this 
vital point was still a subject of dispute at a most 
critical period. To write long letters in self-praise, 
to describe the dress of one prince, the compliments 
of another, the feasts of a third—to be the hero of 
a newspaper—to have an establishment of innume¬ 
rable clerks and servants, to employ hundreds of 
camels for personal baggage, to let the real business 
of the state slip from your hands, and then call 
for an army to pick it up ! This is to be a political 
agent—this is to “ know the people!" 

Lord Ellenborough was more than justified in 
his sweeping reform. And it was a conviction 
that the loose mode of intercourse hitherto carried 
on with the Ameers had led to mischief, and was 
derogatory to such a powerful government as the 
Anglo-Indian, which induced Sir Charles Napier 
at once to assume a frank though stern tone, with 
these Scindian rulers. For well he knew, that 
however much modes and customs may differ with 
nations, man is intrinsically the same all over the 
world, and to be governed by his passions. He 
held it shameful, and wicked, to tempt the Ameers 
by any appearance of infirmity of purpose, to dis¬ 
play their arrogance when the Governor-General 
had assured him the sword of vengeance would be 
inexorably bared for the first fault. They had, 
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however, already been tempted, by an unsteady 
diplomacy acting on proud minds, into a course 
full of danger for them, and he was to make a true 
and faithful report of their misdeeds. This he 
effected twelve days after his arrival at Sukkur, 
shewing a list of offences more or less grave, but 
the whole proving a settled design for war, when 
opportunity offered. Supported by evidence, as 
good as could be obtained where the secret ma¬ 
chinations of princes, who had the power and the 
will to destroy those who informed against them, 
were to be laid open, this list of offences certainly 
warranted a resort to arras, or the imposition of a 
fresh treaty under pain of war. 

Against the Ameer Roostum of Kyrpoor they 
proved, secret intercourse with foreign states, con¬ 
trary to treaty and with designs hostile to the 
British;—maltreatment of British servants; ob¬ 
structions to the commerce and navigation of the 
Indus;—illegal imprisonment of British subjects, 
and, through the agency of his minister, Futteh 
Mohamed Ghoree, aiding the escape of Mohamcd 
Shurreef a public enemy, which happened about 
this period. 

Against the Ameer Nusseer of Hyderabad, was 
the assembling of troops to attack Shere Mohamed 
of Meerpoor, upon a boundary dispute which had 
been referred to the British arbitration ;—perfidi¬ 
ously inveigling the assistant political agent to 
meddle privately in a dispute between the Ameer 
and his subjects, and then charging this his own 
act against the British Government as a breach of 
treat) ;—repeated wilful violations of the eleventh 
article of the treaty, with an avowed determination 
to set it aside;—delaying the transfer of Shikar- 
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poor, when he knew of the disasters in Affghanis- chap. 
t an ;—secretly coining base money to defraud the . 
British Government in the payment of tribute;—ex- ^42- 
acting illegal tolls, refusing to refund, and obstruct¬ 
ing the navigation and commerce ol die Indus; — 
opposing the free supply of the bazaar at Kurra- 
chee, and preventing his subjects from settling and 
trading in the British cantonment; employing 
troops to menace the possession of another Ameer, 
when the dispute had been referred to the British 
authorities, thus violating the 3rd article of the 
treaty, which guaranteed to each Ameer his separate 
dominions;—neglect of tribute, and finally, exciting 
by letter Beebruck, the chief of the Booghtee tribe, 
to take up arms against the British troops, who were 
he said, retreating worsted from jKhorassan, the 
name by which the Scindians generally designated 
AfFghanistan. 

These offences,which were all violations of treaty, 
had been continued from early in 1841, up to Sep¬ 
tember 1842, shewing a settled enmity; and at 
the very moment of Sir C. Napiers aniial at 
Sukkur, Nusseer and Roostum, the chief Ameers 
of upper and lower Scinde, contracted a seciet al¬ 
liance and confederacy, offensive and detcnsi\e 
against the British power. They sought to draw 
Ali Moorad into their views; they prepared to send 
away their wives and children ; they collected their 
troops, enlisted many of the Affghans who had 
followed General England’s column from Quettah ; 
issued instructions to all their feudatory chiefs to be 
in readiness to take the field, and held councils with 
the chiefs of the Murrees and other Brahooe tribes. 

The English troops, they said, were, as their spies 
informed them, so weak miserable and sickly, 
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part they could not resist, and if they were healthy, 
I- “ had they not been driven from Afghanistan! 

« 8 ept “ the priests proclaim a religious war against 
Pariia- “ the Feringhee caffirs! When they went against 
Papers,^ “ IChorassan and Cabool, they made us promise 
sunde. <{ ^j iree i acs ru .p ees yearly for tribute. Now they 
“ have been driven from thence, and we have an 
“ answer ready when the money is demanded” ! 

Here were ample grounds for a resort to force. 
Did Lord Ellenborough eagerly seize the oppor¬ 
tunity ? Did his General advise him to do so ? 
The answer to these questions will place their con¬ 
duct in a true light, each on its own pedestal, for 
their distinct position must always be kept in view. 
Lord Ellenborough knew all the odious process by 
which the treaties, giving him the right now to 
resent these hostile measures of the Ameers, were 
obtained. The General knew nothing of them, the 
official correspondence explaining them was not 
then published; he could not suspect its nature; 
he could not ask for it, nor would it have been 
given to him if he had. He could only look at the 
treaties as contracts, voluntarily made, and which 
he was in Scinde to uphold, both as a political agent 
and as a military officer. As contracts he saw 
friendship alliance protection, offered and ac¬ 
cepted by the weaker power; the promotion of 
trade commerce and navigation; and in their 
effects the improvement of the people’s condition. 
He saw those people, of all classes, crowding into 
the British cantonments to avoid the gi'inding ex- 
actions and barbarous tyranny of their rulers. He 
saw those rulers debauched and ignorant, tramp¬ 
ling for their pleasures, with the hoofs of wild 
beasts, one fourth of the fertile land which should 
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have fed the starving multitudes; aud this with so chap. 
little remorse, that one had recently depopulated v ~ 
two villages to make a Shikargah for his child of > 842 - 

_ 0 ° Sunt 


eight years old! 

It was with these things before his eyes, this 
suffering and wickedness on one side, this promise 
of remedy on the other, that Sir Charles Napier 
made that report to Lord Ellenborough which was 
to determine the latter’s course of action. 

Aud Lord Ellenborough’s right to act, that also 
must be considered, or there can be no just judgment! 

It was the right of necessity, the right of self- 
preservation, a necessity he had not pi'oduced, he 
found it, but he v'as bound by it. In that consists 
its justice. Take away this ground and it was a 
continuation of Lord Auckland’s aggressive policy; 
yet always with this palliation, that Lord Ellenbo- 
borough sought no aggrandisement, put forth no 
mocking pretensions of friendship to cover injustice. 
Standing on the right of treaties concluded, he 
pursued the general interests of humanity, disre¬ 
garding only the conventional rights of besotted 
tyrants, men who themselves trampled upon all 
rights, and were ever ready sword in hand to take 
from the possessions of their neighbours. This is 
the worst view that can be given of Lord Ellenbo- 
rongh’s policy. But he had also the plea of self- 
preservation; and be it remembered, Sobdar of 
Hyderabad, and Ali Moorad of Kyrpoor had with 
a good will accepted the treaties from the first, and 
Sbere Mohamed of Meerpoor, voluntarily sought 
a treaty on the same footing as Sobdar, demurring 
only to the payment of tribute. 

The origin of the Scindian war being thus placed 
on a sound basis for fair discussion, the follov ing 
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view taken by Sir Charles Napier will be more 
readily appreciated: 

“ It is not for me to consider how we came to 
“ occupy Scinde, but to consider the subject as it 
“ now stands. We are here by right of treaties 
“ entered into by the Ameers, and therefore stand 
<> on the same footing as themselves; for rights 
“ held under treaty are as sacred as the right 
“ which sanctions that treaty. There does not 
“ appear any public protest registered against the 
“ treaties by the Ameers, they are therefore to be 
“ considered as free expressions of the will of the 
“ contracting parties.” 

“ The English occupy Shikarpoor, Bukkur, and 
“ Kurrachee, by treaties which, if rigidly adhered 
“ to by the Ameers, would render those princes 
“ more rich and powerful, and their subjects more 
“ happy, than they now are. If sticklers for 
“ abstract right maintain—as no doubt they will— 
“ that to prevent a man from doing mischief is to 
“ enslave him, then it may be called hard to enforce 
“ a rigid observance of these treaties. But the evi- 
“ dent object of the treaties is to favour our Indian 
“ interests, by abolishing barbarism and amclio- 
“ rating the condition of society, by obliging the 
“ Ameers to do, in compliance with those treaties, 
“ that which honourable and civilized rulers would 
“ do of their own accord. It is necessary to keep 
“ this in view, because though the desire to do 
“ good would not sanction a breach of treaty, 
“ it does sanction the exacting a rigid adherence 
“ to the treaties by the Ameers ; and the more so 
“ that their infractions of them evinces the bar- 
“ barism of those princes, their total want of feel- 
“ ing for their subjects, and their own unfitness 
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“ to govern a country. These things must be kept 
“ in mind, or what I am about to say will appear 


“ unjust, which is not the case.” 

t; By treaty, the time for which we may occupy 
6< our present camps is unlimited ; but there is such 
“ hostility to us on the part of the Ameers—such 
u a hatred of the treaties—such a resolution to 
“ break them in every way ; there is amongst their 
“ people such a growing attachment to British rule, 
“ that the question arises, whether we shall abandon 
“ the interests of humanity and those of the British 
“ Government, which in this case are one, and at 
“ once evacuate Scinde; or take advantage oi 
c< existing treaties and maintain our camps perma- 
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“nently?” 

“ If we evacuate the country, future events will 
“ inevitably bring us back to the banks 01 the 
“ Indus. If we remain, our camps will soon be 
“ filled with the Ameers’ subjects flying from 
“ oppression. These camps will quickly grow into 
“ towns, and the people within them will carry on 
“ a transit trade along the Indus, to the exclusion 
“ of the subjects of the Ameers without. Among 
“ the latter misery and poverty will sojourn, for 
“ the exactions of the Ameers will in a great 
“ measure destroy both commerce and agriculture 
“ among their people.” 

“ This produces another question; can such a 
“ state of things long continue 1 A government 
“ hated by its subjects, despotic, hostile alike to 
“ the interests of the English and of its own 
“ people: a government of low intrigue, and so 
“ constituted that it must in a few years fall to 
“ pieces by the vice of its construction? Will not 
“ such a government maintain an incessant petty 
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“ hostility against us? Will it not incessantly 
“ commit breaches of treaties, those treaties by 
“ which alone we have any right to remain in this 
“ country and must therefore rigidly uphold ? 
“ I conceive such a state of political relations can- 
“ not last, the more powerful government will at 
“ no distant period swallow up the weaker. W ould 
“ it not he better to come to the results at once ? 
“ I think it would be better, if it can be done with 
“ honesty. Let me then consider how we might 
“ go to work on a matter so critical, and whether 
“ the facts to which I have called your attention 
“ will hear me out in what I propose.” 

“ Several Ameers have broken treaty in the 
“ various instances stated in the accompanying 
“ ‘ Return of Complaints’ I have maintained that 
“ we want only a fair pretext to coerce the Ameers, 
“ and I think these various acts recorded give 
“ abundant reason to take Kurrachee, Sukkur, Buk- 
“ kur, Shikarpoor, and Subzulcote for our own, and 
“ obliging the Amekrs to leave a track way along 
“ both banks of the Indus, stipulating for a supply 
“ of wood: but at the same time remitting all 
“ tribute, and arreai’s of tribute, in favour of those 
“ Ameers whose conduct has been correct; and 
“ finally, enter into a fresh treaty with one of 
“ those princes alone as chief. I cannot think such 
“ a procedure would be dishonourable or harsh. 
“*I am sure it would be humane. The refractory 
“ Ameers break the treaty to gratify their avarice, 
“ and we punish that breach. I perceive no in- 
“ justice.” 

“ If it be determined to keep Sukkur and Buk- 
“ kur, I think it would not be politic to give up Shi- 
“ karpoor. The town of Sukkur stands on an elbow 





“ of the Indus, which surrounds the town on two chap. 

“ sides ; on the other two, at about four miles dis- -1_ 

“ tance, it is closed in by a large jungle, through 
“ which passes the road to Shikarpoor where the 
(< jungle finishes. If we evacuate Shikarpoor, the 
“ robber tribes will descend from the hills and 
“ establish themselves in the jungle, Sukkur will 
“ be blockaded, and no one be able to move be- 
“ yond the chain of sentries without being mur- 
“ dered. To clear this jungle with infantry will 
“ be impossible; the robbers will retreat, and when 
“the troops retire again occupy the jungle. But 
“ if Shikarpoor is occupied, a body of cavalry sta- 
“ tioned there could spread along the outskirts of 
“ the jungle, while infantry would by concert 
“ push from Sukkur through the wood. The rob- 
“ bers, thus cut off from the hills, would leceive 
“ such a terrible punishment as to deter other tribes 
“ from trying the same experiment.” 

“ In a commercial point, Shikarpoor is of con- 
“ siderable importance. It offers a depot for goods 
“ from the north and west, with the countries of 
“ which it has long possessed channels of commu- 
“ nicatiou. Adverse circumstances may for a 
“ while interrupt these, but under a firm protecting 
“ government they would soon be re-opened : Shi- 
“ karpoor goods would be sent to Sukkur, there to 
“ be shipped on the Indus; and they would also 
“ be passed by land to Larkaana, and thence to 
“ Kurrachee. These seem to have been formerly 
“ the lines of trade ; they are geographically and 
“ naturally so, and will, therefore, quickly revive. 

“ But if Shikarpoor be left to the mercy of the sur- 
“ rounding freebooters commerce cannot thrive; 

“ nor, without Shikarpoor be strongly guarded, can 
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“ it pass through the jungle to Sukkur. These 
. “ two towns naturally support each other in 
“ commerce.” 

“ In a political view Shikarpoor has the advan- 
“ tage of being chiefly inhabited by a Hindoo 
“ population, tolerated for ages by the Mussulmans, 
“ and, consequently, forming a pacific link of in- 
“ tercourse between us and the nations north and 
“west; through Shikarpoor these Hindoos will 
“ gradually filter the stream of commerce, and be 
“ the means of social intercourse between the Ma- 
“ homedans and ourselves, in time uniting those 
“ who will not abruptly amalgamate. Shikarpoor 
“ contains many rich banking houses, which is a 
“ sure evidence of its being a central point of 
“ communication between surrounding countries, 
“ and, consequently, one where the British Go- 
“ vernment would learn what was going on in 
“ Asia. The money market is generally the best 
“ political barometer. 

“ The robber tribes in the neighbourhood have 
“ kept down this town in despite of its natural 
“ and acquired advantages ; in fact, the robber is 
“ every where the master; therefore all around is 
“ barbarous, and barbarous must continue to be, 
“ till civilization gradually encroaches on these 
“ lawless people, and I think Shikarpoor is pre- 
“ cisely one of those grand positions which ought 
“ to be seized in that view. I have, therefore, 
“ directed Major-General England not to evacuate 
“ that town till further instructions are received 
“ from the Governor-General.” 

“ I have drawn up this memorandum entirely 
“ on my own consideration of the subject; but 
“ since Major Outram’s arrival, which took place 
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5 ‘ when I had finished the last paragraph, he has chap. 

“ given me every possible assistance. He concurs —’ — 
“ in all I have said, but, at the same time, he has ^ 

“ added much to my local knowledge, and in jus- 
“ tice to the Ameers, I must, with this increase of 
“ information, enlarge upon what I have stated. 

“The Ameers say, they did not understand 
“ article XI. of the treaty to prohibit the levying 
“of tolls on their own subjects. They urge, in 
“ proof of this misconception, that they resisted 
“ the treaty because of other articles less important, 

“ yet never objected to article XI. because they 
“ relied on article V. This may be ; and I would 
“ willingly, if possible, suppose that they really 
“ did conceive the treaty gave them tolls on their 
“ own subjects ; but they have attempted to levy 
“ tolls on the boats of the Khan of Bhawulpore, 

“ which the treaty assuredly does not give them a 
“ right to do ; and they have fired into the boats 
“ of merchants from Bhawulpore. The treaty 
“ could not have been misconstrued on these 
“ points, and therefore I do not believe they mis- 
“ construed article XI., but broke it purposely. 

“ The treaty has also been broken by treasonable 
“ correspondence, and other vexatious acts, as set 
“ forth in the return of complaints. 

“ Now, what punishment do I propose for their 
“misconduct? Injury to their family? No! 

“ Injury to their subjects? No! What then? 

“ The reduction of tlieir territory by four places ; 

“ two of which, Sukkur and Bukkur, are barren 
“ spots yielding no revenue ; the other two, Kur- 
“ rachee and Shikarpoor, towns nearly ruined by 
“ their tyranny, and for one of which, Shikarpoor, 

“ we have negotiations pending. To obtain these 
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“ places in seignorage it is proposed to remit all 
“ tribute in arrear, and for the future withdraw 
“ our resident from Hyderabad, ensure the amelio- 
“ ration of the impoverished state in which their 
“ subjects languish, and, in time, add to the power 
“ and wealth of the Ameers themselves by opening 
“ the commerce of the river. To their selfish feel- 
“ ings their avarice and love of hunting, ought 
“ such great general interests to be sacrificed ? I 
“ think not. The real interests of the Ameers 
“ themselves demand that their puerile pursuits 
“ and blind avaricious proceedings should be sub- 
“ ject to a wholesome controul, which their breaches 
“ of treaties, and our power give us at this moment 
“ a lawful right to exercise, and the means of 
“ peaceably enforcing. If any civilized man were 
“ asked this question. ‘ Were you the ruler of 
“ Scinde, what would you do ?’ His answer would 
“ be. * I would abolish the tolls on the rivers, 
“ make Kurrachee a free port, protect Shikarpoor 
“ from robbers, make Sukkur a mart for trade on 
“ the Indus. I would make a track-way along its 
“ banks ; I would get steam-boats.’ Yet all this 
“ is what the Ameers dread.” 

“ They have broken treaties, they have given a 
“ pretext, and l have a full conviction, perhaps 
“ erroneously, that what I propose is just and 
“ humane. I will go farther, and say, as Nusseer 
“ Khan of Hyderabad has openly broken the treaty, 
“ if the Governor-General chooses to punish him, 
“ he may justly seize the district of Subzulcote, and 
“ give it to the Khan of Bhawulpore, as I have 
“ understood there was some intention of doing.’ 

“ The second point to which Major Outram has 
“ drawn my attention is a very strong one. He 
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“ tells me, the tribes on the river, above that part chap. 
“ possessed by the Ameers of Scinde, do lev}- tolls, v - 

“ and that there is no treaty or public document 1842 - 


“ forthcoming in virtue of which we can call upon 
“ the Ameers even of upper Scinde not to levy 
“ tolls upon their own subjects. It is therefore 
“ evident that to call upon the Ameers of Hydera- 
“ bad to desist from levying tolls, and to allow the 
“ tribes above them on the river to do so, would be 
“ unjust; that is to say, it would be unjust to allow 
<c the others to levy tolls, but not unjust to prevent 
“ the Ameers from doing so. The answer to the 
“ argument: ‘ That tolls are levied on the North- 
“ ern Indus’ is just this. Say to those Northern 
“ tribes, ‘ We have, with great trouble secured to 
“ your boats a free passage on the river through 
“ Scinde ; we are resolved to open the commerce 
“ of that great high way of nations ; and you, who 
“ receive benefit thereby, must join in this measure 
“ leading to the good of all, and to the loss of 
“ none.’ Wherefore to excuse the Ameers upon 
“ the ground that others are not equally coerced, 
“ is answered by coercing the others.” 

“ Having thus given the best view I can take of 
“ this intricate subject, I shall accompany this 
“ report by various documents, among which there 
“ is one giving a kind of return, if I may so call 
“ it, of the accusations against the Ameers, upon 
“ which accusations, (relative to which I have read 
“every paper,) I have founded my opinion of 
“ their conduct; and by referring to this return, 
“ it will be seen whether I have justly estimated 
“ the complaints made against them by the politi- 
“ cal agents. I have also added the documents 
“ verifying each transaction. 1 have caused Major 
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“ Outram to give me a memorandum of the state 
“ in which the treaty with the Ameers for the pur- 
“ chase of Shikarpoor remains, as it has been in 
“ abeyance since last year. From this memoran- 
“ dum it would appear, that in addition to the 
“ great advantages for Sukkur, which would at- 
“ tend the occupation of Shikarpoor, this district 
“ would be a very valuable acquisition, in point of 
“ revenue, in time; and would with the aid of 
“ Kurrachee, cover the expense of guarding our 
“ newly acquired towns on the banks of the Indus. 

“ Should it hereafter be deemed proper to make 
“ the proposed arrangements with the Ameers so, 

“ as to punish those who have broken the treaty, 

“ the details of such arrangements can be easily 
“ made. The transfer of tribute due, would ade- 
“ quately repay whatever portions of the districts 
“ in question belong to the Ameers whose conduct 
“ has been loyal.” 

Appended to this memoir was a table of the value 
of each town to be taken from the Ameers, the 
amount of tribute to be remitted being balanced 
against the gross sum, which gave a money gain 
to those princes of more than thirty thousand 
rupees yearly j an overplus to be ofleied as an 
equivalent for the right of cutting fuel along the 
banks of the river, the wood to be paid for besides. 

This view of the affairs of Scinde, was transmit¬ 
ted to the Governor-General before the recent con¬ 
federacy and warlike measures of the Ameers being 
known had placed them in a worse position; and, 
for a man seeking occasion to war, they furnished 
ample, undeniable justification, for drawing the 
sword. But neither now, nor at any time, did Sir 
Charles Napier desire ought but peace and justice. 
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Calmly he had reasoned on the general conduct of chap. 
the Scindian rulers, and reached his conclusions v 
with a full conviction of their honesty and huma- ^ 
nity; hence the confederacy and all its warlike 
accompaniments disturbed him not, nor changed 
his views. He knew the Ameers to be debauched 
men, habitually intoxicated with “ bhang he saw 
their measures, hasty and violent, were adopted 
more in defence than offence, as thinking their 
dominions were to be wrested from them ; and he 
thus laconically noticed them. “ The Ameers are 
nervous, and these ebullitions are the result .” 

But though the confederacy and its menacing 
accompaniments was an ebullition, it was only one 
of many springing from a fixed resolution to throw 
off the yoke imposed by Lord Auckland, and such 
ebullitions became more frequent and violent as the 
state of affairs, in Affghanistan and other places, 
became more or less favourable for the British. 

Can any man blame the Ameers justly for this 
resolution, having retrospect to the aggressive 
unfair policy which imposed the treaties ? Assu¬ 
redly not! Neither can Lord Ellenborough be 
fairly censured, regard being had to his general 
position, and the great interests, political, military 
and commercial, involved in the question, if he 
was fixed to maintain the treaties he found exist¬ 
ing ; regard being had also, to the cries of huma¬ 
nity, to the suffering Scindians’ supplications to 
abate the tyranny of their rulers; to the robber 
habits of theBeloochees; and to not the least import¬ 
ant consideration resulting from the nature of the 
Ameers’ sovereignty, the order of succession to the 
Turban being in favour of the brother not the eldest 
son. The splitting of their private possessions at 
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every death, each portion carrying with it sovereign 
power, and that power being always exercised in 
the worst spirit of cruelty and oppression; the 
jealousies, the hatred, the civil dissensions neces¬ 


sarily attendant on such customs, together with the 
horrible debauchery and sensuality and ignorance 
of the princes themselves, under the action of 
which the whole race of Scindees was rapidly being 
exterminated, and their land becoming a wilder¬ 
ness ; the inevitable termination in a very few 
years of the Talpoor dynasty, from this combina¬ 
tion of all evil and hateful influences; and the final 
delivering over of the ruined country to the wild 
robber tribes, whose vicinity to the Anglo-Indian 
frontier must of necessity produce collision, arid 
provoke conquest at a later period, which would be 
merely recurring, after so much misery on one side, 
to the supremacy now in possession, should also be 
remembered. 

All these urgent and touching considerations 
rendered Lord Ellenborough’s resolution not only 
just because necessary, but praiseworthy, nothing 
being opposed to it save a past wrong offered, not 
to the real interests but to the pride of sensual 
tyrants, by a former Governor-General! The 
world’s ways are not so virtuous as to make this 
a fault, much less a crime ! 

Lord Ellenborough, taking the evidence pre¬ 
sented to him by his General, as a guide, adhered 
to his former avowed resolution to punish and 
November. reward according to the fidelity or infidelity of his 
Pariia- allies, as the rule of action ; yet cautiously, and 
~ f y with a marked anxiety to apply it, uninfluenced by 
Scindc. passion error or undue severity. Roostum of 
388. Kyrpoor’s letter to the Maharajah, and the part 
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which his minister, Futteh Mohamed Ghoree, took 
in the escape of the Syud Mohamed Shurreef, 
affixed on that Ameer the character of an enemy ; 
so also, Nusseer of Hyderabad’s letter to Beebruck 
Booghtee, placed him in the same category. But, 
said the Governor-General, these acts must be 
clearly traced home to the Ameers ere any de¬ 
mand in reparation can be justly made. The 
other infractions of the treaty in lower Seinde had 
been however so frequent, and so pertinaciously 
persisted in, that effectual remedies and penalties 
to give them full effect must be applied ; and those 
remedies should be extended to upper Seinde, the 
right to do so being grounded on the VIII Article 
of Roostum’s treaty of 1639, by which that Ameer 
was bound to co-operate in all measures for ex¬ 
tending and facilitating the commerce and naviga¬ 
tion of the Indus. 

In this view, repeating his former reasons for 
obtaining territory rather than tribute, Lord Ellen- 
borough desired to base the new arrangements upon 
that principle. Referring also to a great scheme 
he was revolving to establish uniformity of money 
throughout India, he seized this opportunity for 
seeking to bring Seinde within its operation: but 
he was willing, in deference to the importance 
which all native princes attached to the right of 
coinage as the distinctive mark of sovereignty, to 
unite the device of the Scindian rulers with the 
device of England, the latter to bear the whole 
expense. 

The right of cutting fuel for the steamers along 
the banks of the Indus he insisted upon, but de¬ 
sired in the practice to spare the feelings of the 
Ameers by respecting their Shikargahs. 
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He had no wish, he said, to obtain more terri- 
. tory than was absolutely necessary to secure the 
command of the Indus, and therefore, whatever he 
might take from the Ameers in the way of penalty 
for past transgressions, and in exchange for tribute, 
all beyond that security would be given to the 
Khan of Bhawulpore, as a reward for his unvarying 
friendship; and this would be peculiarly fitting, as 
being only the restoring of territory which had been 
unjustly wrested from him by the offending Ameers; 
it would also give an uninterrupted line of commu- 
cation, through friendly states, from the British 
station at Ferozepore to that in upper Scinde. 

To secure the military command of the Indus, 
he required Sukkur Roree and Bukkur in upper 
Scinde; Tatta and Kurrachee in lower Scinde; 
most of them, as Sir C. Napier had observed, 
sterile places, and for which tribute to a greater 
amount than their worth was to be remitted : hence 
this also was entirely in the general interests of 
mankind. 

“ My ultimate object, said Lord Ellenborough, 
“ is the entire freedom of internal trade throughout 
“ the whole territory between the Hindoo Khosh, the 
“ Indus, and the sea; and I only await the favourable 
“ occasion for effecting this purpose, and for intro- 
“ ducing uniformity of currency within the same 
“ limits. And to these great benefits, to be en- 
“ joyed equally by 140 millions of people, I desire 
“ ultimately to add the abolition of all tributes 
“ payable by one state to another, and the substi- 
“ tution of cessions of territory made, by means 
“ of mutual exchanges, as to bring together in 
“ masses the dominions of the several sovereigns 
“ and chiefs.” 
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These changes, if effected without shocking the chap 
national feelings and desires of the different v ~ 
people transferred, formed a great and noble 
scheme to benefit a fifth part of the human race, 
and alone would warrant a revision of the treaties 
with the Ameers by the force of negotiation; but 
the justice of a revision by force of arms, negotia¬ 
tion failing, would still rest on the violations of 


existing contracts. The demand for territory was 
a punishment, to be inflicted only on proof of actual 
hostility evinced by the Ameers in their secret ne¬ 
gotiations for an armed confederacy against the 
British; and to obtain this proof the General was 
exhorted to use his utmost diligence, and consci¬ 
entiously to report. Meanwhile he received the draft 
of a new treaty embodying the Governor-General s 
view, a distinction being made in favour of the 
Ameer Sobdar, whose unvarying faith was repaid, 
he not being under any tribute which could be 
remitted, by an accession of territory equal to 
50,000 rupees yearly. 

The required proofs were soon obtained, yet by 
a most rigid process. The General took an acknow¬ 
ledged seal of Nusseer, and compared it with that 
attached to the intercepted letter to Beebruck; they 
appeared similar; but when with a minute earnest¬ 
ness he measured each letter and their distances in 
both, with a pair of compasses, a difference was per¬ 
ceptible. He was however assured that to have two 
seals, thus differing to deceive, was notoriously the 
custom of the Ameers. Wherefore he desired the . 
persons who had intercepted the letter, to procure 
for him also the secret seal of the prince ; this they 
tried but could not do, and thus removed from the 
•General’s mind all suspicion of their treachery, 
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part seeing, that a second forgery would have secured 
__— the object of the first, and was not more difficult. 

Nov.’ ^ T one of the persons, English or native, cognizant 
of the Ameer’s signet, doubted the authenticity of 
the intercepted seal; but their confident assertions 
on this head the General would not accept as proof, 
and thus delayed his decision ; at last he obtained 
an authentic paper with the secret signet seal of Nus- 
seer attached, and it was precisely the same as that 
on the intercepted letter; moreover, the writing ac¬ 
companying the undoubted seal was known to be 
the writing of the Ameer’s favourite moonshee or 
scribe. The proof was therefore complete that the 
Ameer had urged Beebruck Booghtee to fall on 
the British; and had also urged the Mooltan man, 
though less openly, to the same course and with 
effect, for he raised troops and diligently fortified 
his capital. 

Roostum of Kyrpoor’s intercourse with the Maha¬ 
rajah was likewise proved by his seal, the authen¬ 
ticity of which was never questioned ; and by 
the concurrent testimony of persons conversant 
with such matters as to the style and verisimilitude 
of thought, but the writing was that of his minis¬ 
ter ; Roostum was old, and nearly imbecile from 
debauchery, •wherefore Major Outram suggested 
that the minister might have affixed the seal of the 
Ameer without his knowledge. This fastidious 
delicacy of doubt, by a man who had so recently 
assured the Governor-General that the Ameer’s 
conduct would justify the imposition of any terms, 
was put aside by this question from the General, 
// (i Prince blindly gives his power and his signet 
to his minister , is such folly to excuse him from the 
consequences ?” Subsequently, Roostum’s culpable 
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knowledge was established, and Sir Charles Napier, chap. 
who had been charged by Lord Ellenborough to V1 ‘ 
draw up and present the new treaty to the Ameers 
when the proofs of delinquency w r ere complete, was 
now empowered to choose his own commissioner to 
conduct the details of the negotiation ; and, such 
was the confidence reposed in his judgment, to 
carry through this affair honourably by diplomacy 
or arms, that the Governor-General left him master 
of both, observing, “that he could make no con¬ 
cession before a native power which was collecting 
troops, nominally for defensive purposes, but which 
the least wavering would direct to purposes of 
aggression.” 

Sir Chai'les Napier now became arbiter of peace 
and war; on his head rested the responsibility, 
moral and political, of enforcing the treaty; in his 
hands were life and death for thousands; the fate 
ofScinde depended on his word, the fate of India 
perhaps on the stroke of his sword. He was an- 
untried general, but now found equal to the crisis ; 
and what his friends had always known him to 
be, he shewed himself to the world, a man of 
strong heart and subtil genius, sagacious in per¬ 
ception, ready in expedients, of heroic daring, his 
fiery courage, supported by a pure conscience and 
tempered by the gentlest feelings, but warmed with 
a generous spirit which spurned dishonour in what¬ 
ever garb it came. 

“ I will,” he wrote to the man who had so con¬ 
fidingly placed him in this post of difficulty and 
danger, “ I will present your treaty to the Ameers . 

“ I will spare no pains to convince them , that neither 
“ injury nor injustice are meditated , and that by 
■“ accepting the treaty they will become more rich, 
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part “ and more secure of power than they now are. If 
x ‘ “ they refuse to listen to reason, if they persist in 
i^ov “ sacrificing every thing to their avarice and their 
“ hunting grounds, they mitst even have their way, 
“ and try the force of arms at their peril, if they 
“ are so resolved 

With what an insane fury they did rush to arms 
shall be shewn hereafter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Looking forward, like an experienced soldier, to chap. 

the ultimate chance of war, Sir Charles Napier-- 

had early applied himself to the organization and No 7 
discipline of his troops, for they were generally 
inexperienced. He drew them out frequently, and 
accustomed them to move in masses; he taught 
them by counsel also ; and exhorted them to a 
subordinate and modest conduct towards the people 
of Scinde. Nor was he deficient in a quaint 
humour which no danger or suffering has ever 
abated, for when did Charles Napier’s spirit 
ever quail! Broad at times the stream of that 
humour flows, but never sinks to buffoonery;' 
always illustrative, it conveys instruction and even 
imperious rebuke in a laughing guise; and with a 
jest he wins the soldiers’ hearts, for they feel their 
general regards them as comrades and not as 
slaves. Thus, when some insolent and silly young 
men persisted, insubordinately, to ride violently 
through the camp and the bazaars, causing fre¬ 
quent accidents, he issued the following charac¬ 
teristic order, bringing ridicule and fear at once to 
bear on the offenders. 

“ Gentlemen as well as beggars, if they like, 

“ may ride to the devil when they get on horse- 
“ back ; but neither gentlemen nor beggars have 
“ a right to send other people to the devil, which 
V will be the case if furious riding be allowed in 
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“ the bazaar. The Major-General has placed a 
“ detachment of horse at the disposal of Captain 
“ Pope, who will arrest offenders and punish them, 

“ as far as the regulations permit. And Captain 
“ Pope is not empowered to let any one escape 
“ punishment, because, when orders have been 
“ repeated and are not obeyed, it is time to enforce 
“ them—without obedience an army becomes a 
“ mob, and a cantonment a bear garden ; the en- 
“ forcement of obedience is like physic, not agree- 
“ able but necessary.” 

He had about eight thousand fighting men, but 
some were at Kurrachee, and he was ordered 
to send the Bengal troops to Ferozepore, yet 
Lord Ellenborough, who never gave a half sup¬ 
port, empowered him not only to retain this column, 
but even promised him reinforcements if he re¬ 
quired them. He did not demand any, but he 
stopped the march of the Bengal people. He was 
also charged with a new organization of the poli¬ 
tical establishment in Scinde, having authority to 
regulate both numbers and salaries; he made a 
great reduction in both; Major Outram, then, after 
delivering over the papers of his office, returned to 
Bombay, first telling the General that with the 
reduced establishment he would not be able to 
conduct the public business: yet he did conduct 
it and most successfully when it was tenfold greater 
than any which had fallen under Major Outram’s 
direction. This reduction of the political func¬ 
tionaries, instantly excited all the brutish violence 
of the editors of Indian newspapers; their obstre¬ 
perous cries deafened the Eastern community, Doc¬ 
tor Buist, of the Bombay Times , being the most 
dissonant and shrill. 
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During these transactions the agitation of the chap. 
Ameers and chiefs augmented ; and the cessation ^ 
of Major Outram’s political functions alarmed and *® o 4 "; 
offended those of lower Scinde; they called it a 
slight, and seemed to think it preliminary to 
giving the country up to the Affghans; for the 
total evacuation of Afghanistan by Generals Nott, 
Pollock, and England, they could only understand 
as the result of weakness. They appear also to 
have exactly measured Major Outram’s capacity as 
a diplomatist, and loved better to negotiate with 
him than with the General, whose temper they 
made but one trial of. They sent him a present of 
six thousand pounds, and to their surprise he 
returned it by the bearer : after that., in deceit was 
their only hope. 

Futteh Mohamed Ghoree on the part of Roostum 
and his sons, Ali Moorad for himself, and a con¬ 
fidential agent for Nusseer of Hyderabad, now sepa¬ 
rately demanded conferences, and the General’, 
acceding to the demand of the first, appointed the 
day most agreeable to Roostum and his sons; he 
even offered, to cross the Indus to do them honour, 
and meet them in their own garden away from his 
troops and unattended, but they immediately con¬ 
cluded there was some scheme to entrap them : they 
could not appreciate his frank confidence in their 
honour. Hence, failing to keep their own appoint¬ 
ment, they, instead of meeting the General, held a 
council wherein the sons and nephews of Roostum, 
being jealous of Futteh Ghoree’s influence over the 
old Ameer, reproached the latter for consenting to 
meet the Feringhee General at all, saying, that 
Futteh Ghoree’s advice would destroy him. Even 
.Ali Moorad appeared to act with the others, and 
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being' the ablest and the boldest, assumed an ascend¬ 
ancy and declared he would send a vakeel to ascer¬ 
tain what the British commander desired, when, if 
it were money or territory, he would refuse both, 
and place the country in the safe keeping of the 
Beloochees. In other words declare war ; for these 
Beloochees were the feudatory troops and impatient 
for commotion to obtain pay and plunder, it being 
their custom on times of trouble to despoil the 
labouring and mercantile people of Scinde. 

Roostum having thus broken his appointment, 
his sons took Affghan horsemen into pay, and wrote 
to the Boordees and other tribes to be ready, and 
at the same time the Brahooe Prince, Newaz Khan, 
who had been deposed in favour of Merab’s son 
and was living on the bounty of the British Govern¬ 
ment at Shikarpoor, resigned his allowance and 
returned to his tribe. Futteli Ghoree made a fruit¬ 
less attempt to recover his influence over Roostum 
when the Ameers separated, but was finally fain to 
go to Roree as the agent of Ali Moorad, whose, voice 
was now to decide on peace or war. Letters also 
came from Nusseer of Hyderabad, encouraging 
Roostum and promising the aid of troops under 
the command of his son and nephew, the two 
Housseins. At the same time Shere Mohamed of 
Meerpoor was constituted commander of the forces 
in lower Scinde, and he promised to add sixteen 
thousand fighting men of his own to the general 
levy. 

Roostum, thus swayed, not only kept away from 
the conference, but assigned fear of treachery as a 
reason, and he wrote to the Hyderabad family 
reproaching them for backwardness in collecting 
forces. The fighting men of the villages were now 
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all warned to be in arms, and the revenue was col- chap. 
lected with great rigour and violence; Sadig, the —— 

Affghan accomplice of the escaped Syud, Moha- 
med Shurreef, was invited to Kyrpoor,—the Patans, 
or Affirhan horsemen continued to reinforce the 
followers of the younger Ameers daily, and vaunt¬ 
ing language about the British troops was freely 
spoken. In fine, the whole country was in com¬ 
motion, the hill tribes were getting ready, and the 
Mooltan man continued his warlike preparations 
on the rear of the British with unabated diligence, 
and without ostensible reason. 

Roostum and the inferior Ameers of upper 
Scinde, having now two thousand armed men as a 
guard, again demanded a conference with the 
General, to take place four miles down the river from 
Roree. But he, seeing their condition of mind, 
and thinking fit to resent their former neglect, 
refused. Then they proposed to have it held as 
before proposed in their garden of Roree, but he 
replied, “ I w ill not go. I wfill not suffer you to treat 
me with rudeness and as a treacherous person. ’ 

Meanwhile the agitation of the country increased, 
and the Ameers were heard to say, “ We have eat paT]ia _ 

“ and drank well for many years, and we have en~ mentary 
“ joyed our Ameeree; if it is the intention of the relative to 
“ English to fight ivith us, without a doubt they v . 45-2-53. 
“ shall find us ready for them." And one san¬ 
guinary monster advised that the throats of all 
their wives and children should be cut if the 
British advanced. 

It is not difficult to find the key to these violent 
movements and convulsive weaknesses ol the 
Ameers. The aggression of Lord Aucklaud had 
. left a deep feeling of revenge. The disasters of 
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the British army in Cabool awakened their hope 
of gratifying that revenge, and recovering their 
independence. The evacuation of AfFghanistan, 
after a second and victorious invasion, was to them 
a weakness, and Lord Ellenborough’s policy, so 
publicly proclaimed, alarmed them, conscious as 
they were of secret feelings as well as acts of hos¬ 
tility. Major Outram’s plan of withholding the 
warning letters had therefore failed, because the 
Governor-General’s resolution was well known ; it 
had been proclaimed to the world as his fixed 
policy; meanwhile his secret instructions were 
guessed at; and all being vague, was magnified 
as usual by fear and hope. Territory or money 
they thought must be demanded, and the sudden 
reinforcement of Sukkur by General England’s 
column, led them to imagine the demand would be 
very great. 

These things excited them in an extraordinary 
manner, and being told that the British soldiers 
were too weak and sickly to act in the field, which 
at first was partly founded in truth, they, with that 
heat and suddenness common to barbarian coun¬ 
cils, resolved on war. But nervous and cowardly 
from their debaucheries, many of them being con¬ 
tinually drunk with opium or bhang, their fears 
prevailed at times against their pride and anger; 
and thus, twisting and shrinking from the final 
trial, they could take no firm resolution but were 
nevertheless impelled forward, in despite of their 
terrors, by the influence of the feudatory chiefs 
and followers, men of iron hardihood, fatalists, and 
breathing only war. Against this influence they 
had no active counter passion to set, save their 
avarice, for the Beloochee fighting men were very 




costly and insatiable. Hence the continual vacilla- chap. 
tion of.the Ameers; hence their frequent violations YL ... 
of the treaties, their arrogance and humbleness by 
turns; their falsehoods, their complaints, and ex¬ 
cuses ; their secret alliances ; their cry of war one 
day, of peace the next. And with all this they 
had frequent quarrels amongst themselves, so that 
no general plan could well be settled by men so 
jealous, so cowardly, so grasping, and so selfish. 

Ali Moorad of Kyrpoor, and Sobdar of Hydera¬ 
bad, being from policy really averse to break with 
the British Government, soon discovered their 
secret desires. The former obtained a conference 
with the General. He was a bold intelligent man, 
and at once asked, “ if the English would secure the 
“ turban of supremacy to him Y ’ 

“We to ill adhere to treaties ?” was the reply. Pariia- 
“ They bind us to protect each Ameer in his rights. PapJrs" 

“ The turban of the Talpoors is Roostum’s, unless s^fndef t0 
“ he forfeits it by hostility , and he shall Jteep it until P- 4o( t 67 - 
“ he dies , when it will become yours if you continue 
« to be a friend, because such is the order of succes- 
“ sion, and suck is the treaty 

“ But will you protect Roostum if he seeks to give 
“ the turban during his life to his son ?'* 

“ No! that will be against the treaty. We shall 
“ not do so.” 

Feeling satisfied with this, Ali Moorad asked if 
he and Sobdar, being of one mind, might make a 
secret treaty to support the British. 

“ Be faithful to the British! Yes! it is your 
“ duty, but openly. Make no secret compact. You 
“ have the existing treaties, adhere to them. The 
“ English are powerful enough to make all parties 
“ conform to them.’ 
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Thus ended the conference, from which the 
English General drew these advantages. He dis¬ 
played his resolution to act justly; he detached 
the most able and formidable of the Ameers from 
the family league, and thus diminished the chances 
of bloodshed ; and he had made a step towards 
reversing Lord Auckland’s policy, by recreating 
one responsible chief with whom to negotiate, and 
reducing the rest of these numerous petty despots 
to the rank of rich noblemen; a result which he 
ardently desired, and foresaw would happen, when 
Sukkur, which was daily increasing in size and 
wealth under the protection of the British, should 
become a great, and powerful town in their 
neighbourhood. 

During these demonstrations on the side of the 
Ameers, which occupied the month of November, 
the General studied the character of those princes, 
and their measures. Perceiving their unsettled state 
of mind, he judged that a firm eomseof policy, 
appearing not to see settled hostility but invariably 
checking any violation of the existing treaties, would 
be the most likely mode to calm down their agita¬ 
tion, and bring them to a quiet consideration of the 
provisions of the new treaty, which he was peremp¬ 
torily ordered to present, as soon as the proofs of 
past misconduct were complete to justify the pro¬ 
posal. This system accorded also with his military 
precautions; for amidst such disorder he could not 
calculate upon peace without being well prepared 
for war. Hence he hurried not, but resolved to 
give time, and circumstances which were hourly 
changing, their full effect, ere he bared the sword 
whose edge he dreaded for the Ameers more than 
for himself. 
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“ Nothino-,” he wrote to the Governor-General, chap. 

O’ yj 

“ nothing is lost by delay, w e cannot be too - 

“ cautious in securing firm moral ground on which *f 0 4 ;; 

“ to rest the defence of whatever events may arise. 

“ The Ameers also grow weaker, delay exhausts 
“ their treasury, and then they cheat their soldiers, 

(( who of course leave them. This also is the sen- 
“ son of fevers on the banks of the Indus. Were 
“ hostilities to commence now, I should lose many 
“ men, and have a large hospital.—To move on 
“ Hyderabad I must go by the river or by the de- 
“ sert. To supply the sick by the last, would be 
“ difficult if not impossible. To go by the river 
“ would augment the hospital. The Indus is fall- 
“ ing, and when it is at the lowest the fevers will 
“ cease. Meanwhile I have a sickly camp, and I 
“ should have regretted if the Ameers had called 
“ me out before ; now they are welcome. But all 
“ these considerations have made me hitherto avoid 
“ pressing them hard on any point. 

“ If I am forced to take the field, I will cross the 
“ Indus and march upon Hyderabad by land; for 
“ there are objections to dropping down the river. 

“ The water is low, boats go with difficulty when 
“ lightly laden: I cannot float more than a thou- 
“ sand men with guns and stores, and the vessels 
“ would even then be overladen and ground perhaps 
“ for days on the mud within reach of matchlocks. 

“ Nothing can be gained by rapidity. The enemy 
“ has no position to fortify, no works to strengthen, 

“ no stronger place to retire upon ; three or thir- 
“ teen days’ movement will therefore be the same ; 

“ but by land we go compact, to beat or be beaten 
“ altogether, whereas crowded in boats straggling 
“ for miles along the river, and half of them 
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“ grounded in the shallows under matchlock-fire, 
_ “ would lead to disaster. ‘ Slow and sure,’ is an 
“ adage suited to my position ; and moving by 
“ land I shall take Kyrpoor at once, and thus 
“ throw myself between the northern and southern 
“ Ameers, for there need be no slowness when once 
“ we take the field, if unfortunately the folly of the 
“ Ameers goes that length.” 

Acting on these views he endeavoured to dissi¬ 
pate two errors which buoyed these princes up to 
resistance. These were the supposed exhausted 
and helpless state of his troops, and the expectation 
that the greatest part of those fit for duty, had been 
recalled to Ferozepore, to join the army of reserve 
there. This army of reserve, their imperfect infor¬ 
mation and judgment led the Ameers to think was 
gathered in fear and necessity to defend India, 
instead of being the prompt action of a prudent 
man to awe the Punjaub, while the army of inva¬ 
sion was in Afghanistan. It is thus that barba¬ 
rians, however brave and naturally gifted, always 
shew themselves incapable of great combinations in 
war. They have neither the patience nor the know¬ 
ledge to analyze and class the parts of an extensive 
military plan of operation. They see quickly, feel 
intensely, and strike from impulse, vehemently 
and even mightily at times, but it is only the surge 
of waters scourging the rocks. 

Sir Charles Napier, as we have seen, had stopped 
the march ol the Bengal troops, and now exhibited 
to Ali Moorad a review of more than 6000 fighting 
men of all arms, moving with that precision and 
rapidity which barbarian commanders, used only to 
irregular multitudes, can scarcely understand but 
feel the force of. Lord Ellenborough also, desirous 
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of preventing bloodshed by an imposing display of 
force, offered to reinforce the army with all the 
Bombay troops under General Nott, but these were 
declined as unnecessary. 

But now continued infractions of the treaties in 
the matter of tolls in upper Scinde, accompanied 
with insult and violence, forced the General to vin¬ 
dicate his own and Lord Ellenborough’s avowed 
polic}% and he sent a staff officer with the following 
letter to the Ameer Roostum :— 

“ A merchant has been made to pay toll by your 
“ Kardar, named Kaymah, at Dowlatpore. This 
“ is a breach of the VIII Article of your treaty. It 
“ has taken place several times, but this is the first 
“ complaint that has been laid before me. I would 
“ not have suffered the breach of a treaty in a 
“ single instance had 1 been aware of it: and every 
“ man who makes a well founded complaint to me 
“ shall have redress. The sufferers in the present 
“ case accompany the bearer of this letter, who is" 
“ one of my aides-de-camp, and he has my orders 
“ to insist upon your Highness* repaying the toll 
“ levied by your Kardar, and also all the expenses 
“ to which the sufferers have been exposed, amount- 
“ ing to the sum of 238 rupees. I further insist 
“ upon the offending Kardar being sent a prisoner 
‘ to my head-quarters at Sukkur within the space 
“ of five days, to be dealt with as I shall deter- 
“ mine. 

“ Unless your Highness does immediately com- 
“ ply with these demands, I shall consider these 
“ various and insulting violations of treaty have 
“ been committed with your sanction, and I shall 
“ treat you as an enemy. These are the orders of 
“ the Governor-General.” 
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The money was instantly paid, and promise given 
to send the Kardar to Sukkur; but the imbecile 
Ameer, excited by false reports and constantly 
intoxicated with “Bhang,” immediately held a 
great council with his feudatory chiefs, and his 
words proclaimed the disorder of his mind : “ See,” 
he exclaimed, “ the English having been turned 
“out of Afghanistan and eaten dirt, have been 
“ killed so far on their return to India. Their 
“ force is large, and if they will but leave Scinde I 
“ shall meet all their demands for money, even to 
“ the jewellery of our women. If they do not leave 
“ Sukkur and Scinde, if they advance to Kyrpoor, 

“ we must fight them.” 

His warlike hearers assented, and placed their 
hands on the Koran in token of obedience to his 
orders. 

When the council separated, messengers were 
sent to engage the Boordees, a powerful neighbour¬ 
ing: tribe, to take arms. Yet the recent stern com¬ 
munication from the General had evidently shaken 
the Ameer’s resolution. In the former council, 
neither land nor money was to be yielded; now 
money was to be freely offered and points of ho¬ 
nour were spoken of; but dissension was rife ; Roos- 
tum openly avowed his intention to give the turban 
of supremacy to his son Hoossein, in prejudice of 
Ali Moorad’s right. The latter’s determination to 
adhere to the English interest was, as the General 
expected, immediately fixed: he went off to his 
fortress of Dejee-ka-kote, behind Kyrpoor, and 
disbanded the soldiers in his pay, but they were 
instantly enlisted by Hoossein, who, leading the 
younger princes despised his imbecile father Roos- 
tum, and told him to retire from state affairs. Then 
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increasing the number of his own armed fol- chap. 
lowers, he gave his Beloochees orders to rob and V1, 
slay the stragglers of the British camps, uttering 
many vaunts. 

In this state of affairs, the favourable season for 
acting having set in, the General, who had finished 
his military preparations, and completed the proofs 
of the Ameers’ ferocious hostility without reference 
to their recent conduct, judged it time to present 
the new treaty, which he had been again peremp¬ 
torily commanded to enforce, as an act just in 
itself, well considered, and not to be departed from. 

It was therefore delivered in form to the Ameers of 
upper Scinde on the 4th of December, and to the 
Ameers of lower Scinde on the 6th of that month, 
together with official notes from Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, marking the estimation in which the conduct 
of each Ameer was separately held by the Governor- 
General. 

To the Hyderabad Princes he expressed his dis¬ 
satisfaction at their conduct, and required their 
assent to the treaty generally ; yet he called their 
attention particularly to the remission of tribute, as 
proof of his desire to establish peace and friend¬ 
ship. But to Nuss.eer he sent a distinct communi¬ 
cation, enumerating his offences and interdicting 
all friendship until atonement was made. 

The tone adopted towards Roostum of Kyrpoor 
was one of sorrow, that he, formerly so well dis¬ 
posed to the alliance, should now have been led by 
evil counsels to a secret hostile engagement with 
the Maharajah, and to aid the escape of the Syud 
Skurreef, whese object he knew was to war upon 
the British forces. These violations of the old 
treaty were, he was told, too serious to be entirely 
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part pardoned, and therefore he could not be considered 
J ' a friend unless he accepted the new treaty, the 
Dec' Particulars of which have been given; but it is 
good to note again, that Sobdar of Hyderabad was 
always favoured, because he constantly expressed 
friendly feelings towards the British alliance and 
condemned the proceedings of his brother Ameers. 
This was indeed no virtue in him, but rather an 
indication of his discontent at being deprived of 
his father’s dignity by the anomalous law of suc¬ 
cession in the Talpoor family; and when the crisis 
came he was found like the rest in deeds, or 
perhaps more base and perfidious, being true to 
neither side, and anxious to commit a horrible 
treason against one or the other : but it proves 
that Lord Ellenborougli sought no unjust pretext 
for hostilities, and that he was prompt to accept 
and encourage good will by favour. Moreover no 
notice was taken of the Meerpoor man, though his 
sentiments were known to be hostile, because his 
acts furnished no ground of complaint. 

The Ameers being now acquainted with the 
extent of the new treaty offered to them, displayed 
all their crooked diplomacy. Denying against 
evidence that they had ever violated the old treaties, 
they invited further investigation, well knowing 
that none could be openly conducted when the 
death of any person daring to appear against them 
would be prompt and sure. They then recurred 
with affecting force, because with truth, to the 
original wrong inflicted by Lord Auckland, and with 
feigned humility professed perfect submission to 
Lord Ellenborougli. But at the same time they 
increased their forces, and ordered the tax-gatherers 
to extort from the districts which were to be ceded. 
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not only the revenue of the year but of the next 
also; their armed Beloochees plundered all the 
country between Sukkur and Shikarpoor; their 
spies entered the British camp at the former place ; 
and in their councils they arranged a general plan 
of campaign which shall be noticed hereafter. 

In Nusseer’s protest there was a remarkable as¬ 
sertion, characteristic of Scindian diplomacy, which 
merits particular notice, as shewing how little 
reliance could be placed on any declaration pro¬ 
mise or statement of that Ameer. “ I and Noor 
Mohamed,” he said, “ saw the advantage of seek¬ 
ing the protection of the wisest and most powerful 
nation on the earth, and therefore urged Sir 
Henry Pottinger, during two whole years, to come 
into the country, after which we finally succeeded 
in introducing a British force.’’ Had this start¬ 
ling assertion been true, it would have justified 
Lord Auckland’s aggression, and more forcibly Lord 
Ellenborough’s policy. With such a specimen of 
falsehood before his eyes, the General could not 
give credence to their professions of submission. 
He received them indeed with an outward show of 
satisfaction; and though Roostum’s reply was 
more completely humble and entire than Nus¬ 
seer’s, assenting to the treaty specifically and 
acknowledging British supremacy, Sir C. Napier, 
wary and watchful, kept his attention fixed on 
their movements; for he knew of all their measures, 
which w r ere so much at variance with their words, 
and gave no credence to their protestations. 

His situation was now painful and difficult in no 
ordinary degree. On the one hand the Governor- 
General’s orders w'ere reiterated and peremptory; on 
the other he had to deal with violent passionate men, 
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neither masters of their own senses from habitual 
intoxication, nor masters of their actions from the 
rough influence of their armed feudatories, whose 
attendance they had invoked but whose desire for 
war and plunder they could neither check nor 
controul. His aversion to shed blood w T as intense, 
his sense of duty to his country as intense, and 
on his head was now cast the moral, the political 
and military responsibility, at a crisis when the 
slightest error might lead to a battle, perhaps to a 
great disaster, and tvhen each hour brought its 
change, for the vacillation of the Ameers was sur¬ 
prising. His strong head and brave heart brought 
him with a clear conscience through the trial. 

Having sent the Bengal troops across the Indus, 
he was preparing to pass over another body, when 
he was told the Ameers only awaited this separation 
of his forces to assail his lines at Sukkur by night; 
and their constant intoxication rendered the intel¬ 
ligence probable. Wherefore he wrote to Roostum 
thus:— 

“ Your submission to the order of the Governor- 
“ General, and your friendship for our nation, 
“ should be beyond doubt, because you have 
“ solemnly assured me of the same. We are 
“ friends. It is, therefore, right to inform you of 
“ strange rumours that reach me. Your subjects. 
“ it is said, propose to attack my camp in the 
“ night time. This would of course be without 
“ your knowledge, and also be very foolish, because 
“ my soldiers would slay those who attack them ; 
“ and when day dawned I would march to 
“ Kyrpoor, transplant the inhabitants to Sukkur, 
“ and destroy your capital city with the exception 
“ of your Highness’s palace, which I would leave 
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** standing alone, as a mark of my respect for your chap. 
“ Highness, and of my conviction that you have VI * 
“ no authority over your subjects. I should also 
“ so far entrench on your Highness’s treasury as 
“ to defray the expenses of this operation, because 
“ it is just that all governments should pay for the 
“ mischief which their subjects inflict upon their 
“ neighbours. I therefore advertise your High- 
“ ness of the destruction which such an attempt 
“ on my camp would inevitably draw down on 
“ Kyrpoor, in order that you may warn your 
“ people against committing any such act of hos- 
“ tility.” 

Thus, quick to prevent by timely checks any 
rash violence which would draw down the terrible 
counterstroke he sought to withhold, he relied, 
with a just perception of the nervous timidity 
attaching to debauchery, on his dexterity to pre¬ 
vent any untoward outbreak, feeling confident that 
a steady diplomacy would then effect his objects 
without bloodshed. His warning w r as effectual, 
and meanwhile vakeels from the Ameers of both 
the upper and lower Scinde reached his camp, all 
promising for their masters that the new treaty 
would be accepted. Those from Sobdar, and 
Hoossein Ali of Hyderabad were congratulatory and 
cordial in their expressions of pleasure and sub¬ 
mission ; but Nusseer and Meer Khan spoke only 
in general terms of their friendly feelings. The 
General’s secret intelligence still contradicted the 
Ameers’ declarations. These princes, Ali Moorad 
excepted, were daily augmenting their forces ; the 
women had been sent from Kyrpoor; councils 
were continually held, and a communication from 
Nusseer developed the real views of the Ameers. 
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He complained to Roostum that “ Sobdar and 
. Houssein were, like Ali Moorad, in the British 
interest; but all the chiefs of tribes and of the 
armed men were with him, Nusseer, and if 
Roostum was ready the sword should be drawn.” 

That ancient Ameer also rebuked his sons for 
precipitation in sending off the women, saying, 
“ the vakeels are at Sukkur to deceive. When the 
British regain confidence, and weaken their forces, 
thetorch shall be lighted to consume them.” 

The dawks, or mails, were at the same time 
robbed, disorders were every where rife, and the 
Boordees promised to harass the Bengal troops if 
they marched towards Ferozcpore. These furious 
proceedings and wild councils did not disturb the 
General’s judgment. Infirmity of purpose and 
intoxication were to him apparent in them, and he 
anticipated no military opposition in upper Scinde; 
but the verbal submission of the Ameers autho¬ 
rised, and the orders of the Governor-General en¬ 
joined him, to take possession of Subzulcole and 
Bhoong-Bharra. Wherefore he passed the Indus 
with a considerable body of troops, sent the Bengal 
columns to occupy the ceded districts, and publicly 
proclaimed the policy of Lord Ellenborough, 
according to the terms of the treaty. This passage 
of the river, effected about the middle of December, 
was an operation of some difficulty, and it was the 
first military measure in execution of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s avowed policy. It was also a decisive 
one. The sword was now raised, and the negotia¬ 
tion became an armed parley; it remained to be 
seen who would strike—who succumb. On one side 
was the strong warrior armed in steel and brandish¬ 
ing a heavy but sheathed weapon, in warning. 
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for his desire was peace ; on the other, a crouching chap. 
savage, urged by fury and hatred, troubled by fear . ' L ._ 
and doubt, yet constantly creeping forward knife 
in hand. 

A geographical outline of Scinde has been already 
given, but a slight topographical description is 
necessary to render the operations now in progress 
intelligible. To effect this clearly, the British 
stations in upper Scinde shall be taken as the point 
of departure, and the march of an army down the 
Indus by both banks sketched. Those stations 
were, when Sir C. ]S T apier had passed the Indus, 
Shikarpoor and Sukkur on the right bank of the 
river ; Roree and Alore on the left bank, Bukkur 
in the middle of the stream. 

Shikarpoor, a large commercial city though 
much decayed from the tyranny of the Ameers, 
is situated on a plain about twenty miles from the 
river, on the high road to the Bolan pass. 

Sukkur, also an ancient but decayed town, is on 
the bank of the river; it was at this time protected 
by an entrenched cantonment, and between it and 
Shikarpoor was a thick jungle. 

Bukkur is a fortress on a rock in the river, 
between Sukkur, and Roree which is also on a rock 
overhanging the river. 

A few miles to the left of Roree, looking down 
the stream, is Alore, the remains of an ancient city 
of historic fame. 

An army occupying Sukkur, Roree, and Alore, 
as Sir C. Napier's army did at this time, would 
have the whole of the Ameer’s country before it, 
except Shikarpoor on the right flank, and the 
districts of Subzulcote and Bhoong-Bharra in rear 
of the left wing. 
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paht Suppose the troops on the right bank of the river 
—-— to advance. They would pass over an immense 
Deo. alluvial plain, bounded on the right by the Hala 
mountains; on the left by the Indus, intersected 
with river canals, and the beds of water-courses 
called nullahs, some artificial but the most part 
formed by the annual inundations. Sixty miles 
from Sukkur they would come upon Larkaana, 
a city near a minor river connected with the 
Indus, called the Aral. 

Marching onwards they would reach Sehwan, the 
site of an ancient fortress, about one hundred miles 
from Larkaana. Here the Lukhee hills, shooting 
from the Hala range, close in upon the river and 
form a pass, which renders Sehwan a post of 
strategic importance, confirming the notion that it 
was one of Alexander’s stations. 

From this pass the plain gradually opens out 
again by the continued divergence of the moun¬ 
tains from the course of the river, until it reaches, 
and gently spreads along the ocean with a low 
and placid front, assuaging rather than opposing its 
fury. 

Over this second plain the troops would pass to 
Hyderabad, which lies on the left bank of the 
Indus some eighty miles below Sehwan ; but still 
advancing they would reach Tatta fifty miles 
below Hyderabad. 

Near Tatta, formerly rich and flourishing and 
celebrated for its manufactures, but now, like all 
places under the abominable rule of the Ameers, sunk 
to ruin, the Indus, separating into many branches, 
and opening out like a fan towards the sea, forms 
a delta, most intricate swampy and unwholesome. 
The inarch of the troops, avoiding this tangled 
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country, would be to the right, leading through 
Garra, a town of some consequence, to Kurrachee, 
which lies close under theHala range, and is the only 
safe and commodious port of Scinde: the distance 
from Tatta is about eighty miles. 
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Now returning to Roree and Alore, an army 
advancing from those places down the left bank 
of the Indus, would also pass over an immense plain, 
spotted with shikargahs and intersected with 
nullahs from one to sixty feet deep. 

On their right would be the Indus, which makes 
however a wide sweep from Sukkur to Hyderabad, 
the convex towards the mountains, and offering 
the chord for a march upon the latter town. 
Along this chord the main road runs, but there are 
several distinct routes, and one of them follows the 
winding of the river. 

On the left would be the great desert, which, 
flowing as it were from* the Punjaub, hems in a 
narrow strip of fertile land including Subzulcote 
and Bhoong-Bharra, as far as Hyderabad, where it 
eases off gradually towards the east, leaving a 
wide space between it and the delta. 

Fifteen miles from Roree the army would come 
upon Kyrpoor, the capital of upper Scinde. At 
twenty-five miles it would confront the strong 
fortress of Dejee, crowning an isolated rock belong¬ 
ing to Ali Moorad, and supposed to be impregnable 


by the Beloochees. 

At seventy or eighty miles from Roree it would 
enter Nowshera, the last town possessed by that 
Ameer to the south, bordering on lower Scinde. 
From thence a march of one hundred and twenty 
miles would bring it to Hyderabad, the fortified 
capital of lower Scinde; and on its left would 
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be Meerpoor, the fortified capital of Shere Mo- 
_ liamed. 

There are several Meerpoors, but this capital 
stands at the very edge of the desert, at the dis¬ 
tance of forty miles on a right line drawn from 
Hyderabad eastward ; and this line prolonged for 
fifty miles more would fall on Omercote of the 
desert, a strongly fortified town forming a post of 
connection between Meerpoor and the Bombay 
frontier. 

It will now be understood, that by occupying 
Roree and Alore, his left resting on the desert, Sir 
Charles Napier barred the Ameers of Kyrpoor from 
Subzulcote and Bhoong-Bharra while his Bengal 
troops seized those narrow districts behind his posi¬ 
tion ; thus he obtained the object of the treaty with 
Roostum, without quitting the defensive or pro¬ 
voking a war, and exactly fulfilled the Governor- 
General’s orders. The Beloochees dared not 
attack him in a position which could be rein¬ 
forced by the Bengal troops; they could not pass 
his flank save by the desert, and by a short move¬ 
ment on that side he could intercept them. They 
were indeed strong at Larkaana on the right of the 
Indus, and might assail Sukkur which was 
hemmed in with jungle; but he had strengthened 
his lines there as a pivot of movements, and 
now relying on their force, lie sought to reduce 
the Ameers to quietude by reason. 

Lord Ellenborough had permitted him to name 
his own commissioner for conducting the details of 
the new treaties, and with a generous impulse he 
asked for Major Outram, thus risking the Gover¬ 
nor-General’s displeasure. Lord Ellenborough, 
discarding personal feelings, acceded, and Major 
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utram was thus recalled to Scinde. This disinte¬ 
rested act of kindness was seized by the newspapers 
in Major Outram’s interest, as an occasion for extol¬ 
ling that officer’s superior genius and capacity, and 
abasing the reputations of Lord Ellenborougli and 
Sir C. Napier. The first was described as having 
basely driven a remarkable man from his former 
political duties in Scinde ; the second, as pre¬ 
sumptuously and ignorantly undertaking those 
duties without ability for the task ; both, as having 
plunged headlong into difficulties which they could 
no way escape from save by recalling their able 
victim. This absurd insolence, characteristic of 
Indian newspapers, is answered by the following 
letter from the General to Lord Ellenborougli on 
the occasion ; but as Major Outram’s friends in 
England, as well as in the East, have forced a 
comparison between him and Sir C. Napier, their 
respective merits shall be tested in the course of 
this work by reference to their exploits. 

“ I have no intention of waiting for Major radiomen- 

*' tarv rmnprs. 


u Outram’s arrival, because till we get into the sir c. Nu- 
“ details of the treaty I do not want assistance ; Ooromorl 
“ and as your Lordship has been so good as not to ^ 30 , 


46 give me a colleague, I mean to consult no one. 1842 ‘ 
46 I see my way clearly.” 

Soon after this letter was written Major Outram 
arrived, with the newspaper reputation of having 
consummate knowledge of men and of affairs 
in Scinde; knowledge acquired by long experience 
in the country, and sustained by great natural 
capacity ; yet he committed error upon error. 
With a dull or a perverted perception of charac¬ 
ter, his experience did not prevent him from 
becoming a dupe to the Ameers’ gross diplomacy ; 
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he displayed no capacity for war beyond the hardy 
. daring of a partisan; his pertinacity of opinion 
led to deplorable results which shall be noticed 
hereafter; and it would have caused the entire 
destruction of the array, but for the keener pene¬ 
tration, superior intellect, and firm resolution of his 
General, to whom he has ever since acted inimi- 
cally : but that is human nature. 

During the operation of crossing the Indus, Sir 
Charles Napier discovered that the vakeels of 
Roostum had received money to corrupt the sol¬ 
diers, had delayed delivering their letters, and 
gave the Ameer false hopes. He checked this 
mischief with a prompt hand, writing thus to the 
Ameer:—“The men you sent to Roree are rob- 
“ bing you. They will tell you that they are 
“ bribing my soldiers, and they extract money 
“ from your Highness, under that pretext. If they 
“ were really bribing my soldiers to desert, I would 
“ punish them, but they are doing no such thing; 
“ your Highness is robbed by your servants. How- 
“ever, if you are not robbed, and that, as they 
“pretend, they were bribing my soldiers, it was 
“ high time to turn them out of Roree, which I 
“ have done ; and if I find them attempting to dis- 
“ turb the loyalty of my troops, it will be worse for 
“ them. Ameer, I have received my orders, and 
“ will obey them. I laugh at your preparations for 
“ war. I want to prevent blood being shed : listen 
“to my words,—consult with your brother, his 
“ Highness Ali Moorad. Your own blood will not 
“deceive you — your servants will. These men 
“ were four days in Roree, and did not deliver your 
“ letters to me; had I not sent for them, they 
“ would still have kept them from me to gain 
“ time, that they might rob you. Eight days have 
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passed, and I have not heard that your Highness chap 
has nominated a commissioner of rank to arrange 
the details of the treaty. I expect to have in 
writing your full acceptance of the draft thereof, 
by the return of the bearer. Your Highness is 
collecting troops in all directions, I must there¬ 
fore have your acceptance of the treaty imme¬ 
diately,—yea or nay. I will not lo3e the cold 
weather. You Highness must be prompt, or I 
shall act without consulting your Highness; my 
time is measured, and I cannot waste it in long 
negotiations. 

“ Your Highness’ letter is full of discussion ; but 
as there are two sides of your river, so are there 
two sides to your Highness’ arguments. Now the 
Governor-General has occupied both sides of 
your Highness’ river, because he has considered 
both sides of your Highness’ arguments. Many 
of your Highness’ family have taken the same 
view of the case that the Governor-General has ; 
and the respect which they have shewn to the 
British Government is repaid to them by the 
Governor-General. But I cannot go into the 
argument,—I am not Governor-General; I am 
only one of his commanders. I will forward 
your letter to him, if you wish me to do so; but, 
in the mean time, I will occupy the territories 
which he has commanded me to occupy. You 
think I am your enemy,—why should I be so ? 

I gain nothing for myself; I take no gifts ; I re¬ 
ceive no Jagheers. What is it to me whether 
your Highness, or any other person, occupies the 
land ? The Governor-General has given to you 
his reasons, and to me his orders; they shall be 
obeyed.” 

M 2 
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This drew from Roostum an unmeaning public 
reply, but covering a secret message, to the effect, 
that being eighty-five years old he was oppressed 
by the younger members of his family and desired 
to take refuge in the British camp. It was an em¬ 
barrassing proposition. Too favourable for a peace¬ 
ful termination of the disputes to be rejected, it had 
however this drawback, that every proceeding of the 
Ameer would be imputed to coercion. The Gene¬ 
ral prevailed on Ali Moorad, who was then with 
him, to carry back the following written response:— 
“ Your Highness is, I believe , ■personally a friend, 
“ but you are helpless amongst your ill-judging 
“ family. I send tins by your brother. Listen to 
“ his advice, trust to his care : you are too old for 
“ war, and if battle begin, how can I protect you? 
“ If you go with your brother, you may either 
“ remain with him, or I will send an escort to bring 
“ you to my camp where you will be safe. Follow 
“ my advice, it is that of a friend. Why should I 
“ be your enemy ? If I was, why should I take 
“ this trouble to sane you ? I think you will believe 
“ me, but do as you please.” 

It is plain the Ameer was left by this letter master 
of his movements though invited to a step promis¬ 
ing peace, and that was tire only wish of the General. 
But the British “dawks” had been intercepted, 
and there were two parties to deal with in the 
same house, namely, Roostum and his sons: 
wherefore, resolute to suffer no secret hostility, 
while he soothed the old man in private, he 
publicly menaced through him, as chief, the 
more insolent members of his turbulent family. 
“ My letters,” he wrote to Roostum, “have been 
“ stopped near Kyrpoor. This has been done 
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“ without your consent, or it has been done by cha.p. 

“ your orders. If by your orders, you are guilty. - 

“ If without your consent you cannot com- jfec? 
“ maud your people. In either case I order you 
“ to disband your armed followers instantly ; and 
“ I will go to Kyrpoor to see this oi'der obeyed.” 

Thus with skilful appliance of gentleness and 
sternness according to the need of the moment, he 
gradually approached the object of his desire, a 
peace compatible with the interests of his country 
and the Governor-General’s orders. 

Necessary it is that Sir Charles Napier’s inter¬ 
course with the Ameer Roostum on this occasion 
should be well understood, because the Ameers of 
Hyderabad did afterwards, and so likewise did 
Roostum, contrary to all truth and reason and 
honour, represent it as the hinge upon which 
war turned. And every assertion of the Ameers, 
however foolish and false, has found its echo in. 
Bombay and in England. Their complaints, foul 
as their hearts, have been adopted and proclaimed 
as truths when truth was the only thing they 
wanted, both in parliament and out of it; by some 
with base and factious motives, by some in igno¬ 
rance, the ignorance that will not inquire lest it 
should be enlightened against its will ; by others, 
who have bestowed their tediousness on the public, 
merely to let their reading and writing appear 
when there was no occasion for such vanities, 
being as intent as ever was Dogberry that what 
was not written down should be remembered. 

Roostum, adopting the General’s recommenda¬ 
tion, fled with his wives and attendants to Ali 
Moorad’s strong fort of Dejee, and there resigned 
to that chief the “ Puggree ” or turban of command, 
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with all the rights and lands attached. When Sir 
Charles Napier heard of this he advised Ali 
Moorad not to accept the Puggree. “ I think 
“your Highness will do well not to assume the 
“ Turban, for the following reasons. People will 
“ say that the English put it on your head, against 
“the will of Meer Roostum. But do as yon 
“ please. I only give you my advice as a friend 
“ who wishes to see you great and powerful in 
“ Scinde. This is the wish of my Government. 
“ The Governor-General has approved of all that I 
“ have said to you. If to be the chieftain gives you 
“ power, I should say, assume the Turban. But it 
“ gives you none. You are strong without it. No 
“ one in Scinde can oppose you, no one out of Scinde 
“ can oppose you. The British Government will 
“ secure you against all enemies. It is not true 
“ that we want to injure the Ameers. You know, 
“ and I know, that the Ameers have tried to form a 
w conspiracy against the English, and for this the 
“ Governor-General has punished those who were 
“ guilty. His Highness Meer Roostum has been 
“betrayed by Futteh Mohamed Ghoree; but if a 
“ruler gives his power to another, he must bear 
‘‘ the consequence. The chief has now given his 
“ seal to your Highness, who will not betray him, 
“because his honour must be your honour, for you 
“ are both Talpoors, and the family of the Talpoors 
“ will grow great and powerful in Scinde, under 
“ your auspices. Look at Sattara and others; have 
“ we taken their territories, though we surround 
“ them on all sides ? No. But we do not surround 
“Scinde. It is our frontier; we wish to see it 
“ great, and rich, and strong against those on the 
“ ether bank of the Indus, that they may not attack 



“ the Ameers, but for this we must have friendly chap, 
“ rulers like yourself and Meer Sobdar. Woe ——— 
“ attend those who conspire against the powerful D ec . 

“ arms of the Company. Behold the fate ot Tippoo 
“ Sultan and the Peishwa, and the Emperor of 
“ China. Highness, you will rule upper Scinde 
“ w ith glory and power, if you are true to the 
“Treaty made with the Company. You know, for 
“ I had it from your own lips, that the Ameers ol 
“ upper and lower Scinde were in league against 
“ us,—all, except his Highness Meer Sobdar and 
“ yourself,—therefore have they suffered.’' 

Ali Moorad replied, that the cession had been 
voluntary, the act solemn, complete in form and 
recorded bv the holy men in the Ivoian. It was 
therefore a perfect document, and irrevocable 
according to the Mahomedan law and the custom 
of the Talpoors. And this was true. The event 
however was unexpected; to use the General’s 
expression it burst like a bomb-shell upon Roos : 
turn’s family and followers; they all fled in a 
south-easterly direction by the desert, and the 
chance of w T ar in upper Scinde ceased. But Sir 
Charles Napier had been ordered by the Governor- 
General, to disperse the armed bands gathered in 
upper Scinde and menacing the British stations . 
he was now marching upon Kyrpoor with that ob¬ 
ject, and in pursuance of the notice he had given to 
Roostum when the dawks were intercepted. Where¬ 
fore being close at hand to J)ejee, and feeling how 
important it was that the aged Ameer’s resignation 
should not only be, but should be known as a 
spontaneous act, he proposed to visit him, and to 
restore him to his dignity if he had been coerced. 
Roostum, far from accepting this friendly advance, 
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immediately fled into the desert with his treasure, 
two suns and several thousand followers, thus un- 
graciously proving his entire freedom of action. 

All the Ameers of upper Scinde inimical to the 
British were now in flight, and no organized force 
remained in that province save what was under 
Ali Moorad, who was friendly from disposition and 
from interest: the difficult question ol tranquil¬ 
lizing upper Scinde without an appeal to arms was 
thus satisfactorily solved. Roostum however, when 
flying from Dejee, wrote such a letter to excuse his 
sudden departure as marks the profound false¬ 
ness of his character. “ The General,” he said, 
“ had advised him to be guided by his brother 
“ Ali Moorad, and Ali had told him to fly lest he 
“ should be made captive by the British; there- 
“ fore he fled.” This was denied by Ali Moorad, 
and Roostum’s duplicity was apparent, seeing that 
only a few days before he had sought an asylum 
in the British camp and the General had advised 
him to go to Dejee: he could not therefore believe 
that he was in danger of captivity. He also in 
this letter disavowed his cession of the, turban; 
yet the act had been public, in presence of the holy 
men and all the Dhurbar; and the document 
recording it, being afterwards shewn to the doctors 
of the Mahomedan law in Calcutta, was by them 
recognized as authentic and irrevocable. Moreover 
Roostum had thousands of armed followers with 
whom he fled to join his sons, then openly in arms, 
and closely allied in hostility to the British with the 
Ameers of lower Scinde. Ali Moorad therefore 
had no power to coerce him without a battle ; and 
it was not for his interest that Roostum should flv, 
denying the cession of the turban. 



OF SCINDE. 




That Sir Charles Napier desired to have but chap. 

one governing chief in each province to deal with - 

politically, in opposition to Lord Auckland’s policy 
of division, is true: and it is a proot that he and 
Lord Ellenborough meaned no evil towards the 
Ameers. To divide power and so excite mischief 
amongst many rulers with a view to conquest, is 
an easy policy and as old as the recoi ds of the 
.world. It is true also, that Ali Moorad, being in 
the vigour of manhood and strong minded, and 
next in succession to the turban, and friendly 
withal to the British connexion, was the man he 
wished to make chief of upper Scinde. But to 
desire a reasonable advantage, and to obtain it by 
foul means, are things widely apart. ^ A true sum¬ 
mary of the transactions in upper Scinde would 

run thus. 

The Ameers had repeatedly and grossly violated 
treaties of several years standing. Lord Ellen¬ 
borough, placed by the Affghan disasters and the 
internal state ol India, in a difficult and dangeious 
position, thought, and wisely, that he could not with 
any pretension to vigour and energy, pass over 
these violations. Hence he proposed new treaties by 
which the Ameers were to be more strictly bound 
for the future; and also as a punishment for past 
transgressions, he demanded cession ol territory; 
but on conditions by no means onerous to the 
Ameers in a pecuniary point of view, and most 
beneficial to their oppressed subjects and to the 
general interests of mankind. The Ameers pro¬ 
fessed submission. They accepted the treaty and 
promised to sign it; but while so saying they 
prepared for war. Then the British General took 
forcible possession of the districts to be ceded by 
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the treaty, but without bloodshed, and not before 
the Ameers had gathered forces to fight; not be¬ 
fore they had formed hostile combinations, menaced 
his camp at Sukkur, sought to debauch his sol¬ 
diers, and stirred up the Boordee tribe to cross 
the Indus and fall upon his Bengal division of 
troops when it should march up the Sutledge to 
rejoin the army at Ferozepore. Nor could he 
have delayed longer without exposing himself 
to the hot season in his military operations, 
if such should be necessary: a dreadful chance 
when the mercury rises above 130 degrees in the 
shade. 

Moreover,- the justice or injustice of Lord 
Auckland’s treaties could not affect the English 
General's proceedings. He was sent to Scinde by 
Lord Ellenborough, not as a lecturer to discuss 
the morality of treaties made by a former Gover¬ 


nor-General, but as an executive officer to maintain 
existing contracts, and to uphold tin* honour and 
interests of England at a moment of great difficulty. 
This duty he was executing faithfully when in the 
very heat and crisis of the transactions, Roostum, 
the Rais or chief Ameer, an old debauched wretch, 
frightened by the near approach of the war he was 
hourly provoking at the instigation of his sons and 
nephews, proposed to seek an asylum in the British 
camp, thus to secure his own safety while his 
family were carrying on hostilities. This was in 
itself a virtual renunciation of the turban, and a 
step towards the introduction of one friendly and 
vigorous minded chieftain, as the head of the 
oligarchy of princes then ruining the country, and 
with whom nothing could be permanently or satis¬ 
factorily adjusted. But far from seizing the occa- 
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sion thus presented by fortune with an aggressive chap. 
spirit; the General, stedfast in justice and fair — ZL — 
dealing, gave the Ameer advice tending to his 1 D 8 e 4 ;; 


safety and honour, yet left him free to act, and 
with promise of protection and safety. “ Remain 
with your own brother, you are too old for war.” 
“ Come to me and 1 will protect you.” “ Choose 
for yourself” These frank expressions could not be 
misunderstood, and cannot be perverted ; they are 
patent in words and meaning. The Ameer Roos- 
tum was not misled nor misused by the English 


General, but by his own falsehood and folly; the 

transaction was as honourable to Sir Charles Napier 

as any part of his glorious career in Scinde ; and 

the efforts of Lord Ilowick and other persons in the Debate on 

. . , . the Vote of 

House of Commons to give it another character, Thanks, 
only confirmed this truth : futile even to ridicule—- 
they were laughed at and pitied. 

From the flight of Roostum may be dated the 
commencement of the Scindian war. The sword 
had been taken from the Ameers of upper Scinde, 
as it were by sleight, but they fled to the desert 
and to lower Scinde, there to raise in conjunction 
• with their cousins of Hyderabad the standard of 
battle. They trusted in their sandy wastes, their 
strong and numerous fortresses, their deadly sun, 
in the numbers, courage, strength, and fierceness 
of their wild Beloochee swordsmen, and braver bar¬ 
barians never gave themselves to slaughter. In 
these things they trusted, and not without reason ; 
but they were opposed to what they could not un¬ 
derstand, having no previous experience of his 
—a man of fiery but vigilant valour, skilled in 
■ war and resolute to win; daring as the boldest 
chieftain of their hills and stern in fight : they found 
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him so when their thousands went down before 
the bayonets of his valiant soldiers wallowing in 
blood, but never cruel or ferocious, for he loves 
peace and justice with a true heart, and strove 
hard to avoid the clash of arms. The Ameers 
would not have it so, and when the shock did 
come they were broken like potsherds. It w-as not 
the English General but the Scindian Princes who 
sought the contest. No Etruscan fecial ever cast 
his spear across a boundary, invoking his gods to 
attest the justice of a war, with a purer conscience 
than Charles Napier marched to battle; and now 
it shall be my task to shew how victoriously he 
bore the banner of England across the bloody fields 
of Meeanee and Dubba; how widely he has since 
spread England’s fame for justice and gentleness 
by his administration: the Beloochs reverence 
and the Scindians bless him though the Ameers 
mourn. 

Whether he is to live for more glory, or to die 
an overlaboured man beneath that flaming sun, 
whose fiery aspect withers the principle of life and 
casts men dead to the earth by hundreds as quickly 
as the malignant ray descends, is in the darkness 
of futurity. If he lives, he will display all the 
resources of a mind capacious to regenerate and 
govern as well as to conquer. If he dies in har¬ 
ness he will leave a spotless reputation. Living or 
dead his place is amongst the greatest of England’s 
Captains. 



END OF THE FIRST PART. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I. 



Section 1. 

Extracts from Sir Charles Napier's Private Letters , 
touching the Affglian operations . 

61 1 have told Lord Ellenborough the chief cause of our Poonah, 
disasters was, that when a smart lad could speak Hin- 1^40 Mar ’ 
dostanee and Persian he was deemed a statesman , and 
a general , and was made a political agent. I mean, if 
I am employed, to refuse to be controlled by such a 
colleague. Look at the work made by the politicals 
######## #4 # at Cabool.” 

“ In the course of the next week we shall hear whether 
they attempt the Kyber pass, or what they propose to 
do. Sale has not fifty rounds of ammunition left per 
man, and no money, and no magazine, so they must 
quickly do something. As to holding Afghanistan, 
there could be but one folly equal to the attempt to con¬ 
quer it, and that would be to remain there. But they 
ought to let our flag fly at Cabool once more before we 
abandon the country, or the men of Napaul and Bur- 
mah will be upon us, and then up would rise many inter¬ 
nal princes who want to throw off* the yoke; and that 
would be a nice kettle of fish; it is very likely to happen 
though, and the treasury is empty. Lord Auckland has 
made a pretty mess of it altogether.” 

64 May the luck which has hitherto attended Pollock go Poonah, 
on ! I dread the consequences if fortune turns her back 
upon him. He will thrash any force that can meet him 
in battle, but the Affghan will never give him that chance. 

Akbar was warranted in fighting at Jellallabad with six to 
one in his favour and relief coming to the besieged : but 
he will not try it again, and his loss there was trifling, 
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only 3 or 400 . If Pollock and Nott once begin to retreat 
they will find it no joke : yet all these conjectures are 
idle; it is a harlequin farce this Affghan war; one can 
reckon on nothing, and, as Moore said of the Spaniards, 
“I hope all that may happen will not happen.” I be¬ 
lieve the Seiks are faithful; all accounts hitherto say so. 
Yet I think Lord Ellenborough, ly assembling the army 
of reserve on the Sulledge, has taken the best means of se¬ 
curing their friendship. People wonder why he assembles 
this force, one would think the reason is plain enough. 
The Seiks hold the Kyber pass in Pollock’s rear, and have 
thirty thousand well drilled, well commanded troops ! A 
nice way Pollock would be in if they turned upon him, 
and no force to move to his rescue. In short, look at the 
picture in what light you will, it is bad, and must give 
Lord Ellenborough very great anxiety, both as regards 
the danger and expense. If Lord Ellenborough steers 
through all these rocks he will deserve well of India and of 
England also. I sometimes fear I am a croaker, but I 
feel I am not; I think things may get all right, but I see 
such extraordinary proceedings that I cannot help think¬ 
ing mischief must happen. I would give a great deal to 
see the Duke’s opinion of what ought to be done. I wish 
he was here, or, that those who command armies would 
read his letters, especially that on Monson’s retreat.” 

[Note.— When the military part of this work shall be 
published, it will be seen, with what a heroic understand¬ 
ing of its bearing Sir Charles Napier read that letter on 
Monson’s retreat.] 


Section 2. 

Extracts touching the State of the Indian Army. 

“ The general frame work of this army is bad. I see 
nothing that I can remedy as a Major-General, but plenty 
that I would quickly arrange were I Commander-in-Chief. 
They are full of the superiority of Europeans, which as 
regards the soldiers is perhaps true, I have not seen the 
others fight. But the mistake is this,—the former 
European officer was the enterprising, hard-headed. 
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daring fellow, who taught and formed the Sepoy , the 
Clives, the Lawrences, the Bussys, &c. &c. The present 
European officer is a youngster * * * In ten or twelve 
years, if he has brains and health, he acquires some 


knowledge, and is put on the staff, so that regiments are 
constantly commanded by lieutenants. At this moment I 
have a troop of Horse Artillery, which if the captain were 
to be taken ill, would be commanded by a cadet only 
fifteen years old! While this deterioration of the 
European officer is going on, the native officer seems to 
acquire a higher grade in general estimation. From the 
want of European officers, the young and ignorant are 
left for regimental duty, and the natives, even at this 
post, are the real officers , and very good ones too. The 
Soubadars are respectable men of high caste and very 
daring; many have the order of merit at their breast 
for daring actions. The other day the bearers of a 
palanquin with a wounded officer in it, being pressed 
by the Affghans, set it down and run; the Affghans made 
a rush to murder the officer, a Sepoy sergeant run up, 
shot the first Affghan, slew the second with his bayonet, 
and defended his officer till help came : and mind ! at 
this moment they were retreating and hotly pursued; it. 
therefore was done in the most trying circumstances. 
Now when knowledge is added to such intrepidity, it ap¬ 
pears to me little short of folly to doubt that our European 
ascendancy can only be maintained by the Eutopean 
officers being kept complete in each regiment; especially 
those of the higher grades * * *-These Soubadars 
are steady, thoughtful, stern-looking men, very zealous 
and very military, the sole instructors of all the soldiers. 


Section 3. 

Extract of a Private Letter from Sir C. Napier , 
\Gth January, 1843. 

u i f 0U nd the Ameers and our Government in the po¬ 
sition which a treaty made by Lord Auckland placed 
them. I had po concern with its justice, its propriety, 
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or any thing but to see it maintained . I found that all 
the politicals had gone on, from the begininng, trifling. 
Sometimes letting the Ameers infringe the treaty without 
notice ; at others pulling them up, and then dropping the 
matter: in short I saw it was a long chain oi infringement, 
—denial,—apology,—pardon, over and over. I there¬ 
fore resolved not to let this, which old Indians call 
“knowing the people” go on; and I wrote to the Ameers, 
saying, I would not allow it to continue, they of course, 
continued their game, and I, as I had threatened, re¬ 
ported the infringements to Lord Ellenborough, who 
agreed with me, that their irritating, childish, and mis¬ 
chievous sort of secret warfare and intrigue should not 
continue; and as letters from the Ameers were inter¬ 
cepted, proposing to other powers, to league and drive 
us out of Scinde ; Lord Ellenborough thought, and l 
think justly, that a new treaty should be entered into, 
which he sent me. I had laid before him the proposal, 
and I think, my treaty was a more fair treaty, at least, a 
more liberal treaty than his; but I do not, as far as I have 
been able to consider it, think his unjust. Mind I always 
reason upon affairs, as both Lord Ellenborough and my¬ 
self found them . I cannot enter upon our right to be here 
at all^ that isLord Auckland’s affair. Well! I presented 
the draft of the new treaty. The Ameers bowed with 
their usual apparent compliance, but raised troops in all 
directions. These I was ordered by the Governor- 
General to disperse. To disperse irregular troops, they 
having a desert at their back, and four hundred miles of 
river to cross and run up the mountains, and all this with 
their chiefs swearing they submitted to everything, to get 
me into the hot weather when I could not move, and thus 
cut off all our communications at their ease, was no trifle. 
In short it was to attack a “Will o' the wisp .” Every man 
is armed to the teeth, and armies of great strength could 
assemble and disperse like wildfire. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 

[Vote by Mr. Brown who was attached to Mr. Ross 
Bells mission, on the number of Camels which that 
gentleman was accused of employing for his personal 
baggage, by Doctor Buist of the Bombay Times.] 

“ The late Mr. Ross Bell, political agent in Scinde, 
when marching through Cutchee, and above the passes, 
had to carry with him every article of consumption re¬ 
quired by his camp. He had, I believe, as many as six 
hundred camels with his camp. He was refused aid in 
the field from the commissariat department by the military 
authorities. We never quitted therefore a commissariat 
station with less than ten days provisions. He had with 
him an escort of two companies of infantry, and from 
one to two hundred irregular horse. With establish¬ 
ments, officers attached to his agency and their servants, 
native chiefs and their followers accompanying his camp, 
the escort above mentioned and camel drivers, there 
were seldom less than twelve hundred men with the camp; 
for all of whom, besides camels, horses, and other beasts, 
it was necessary to carry supplies for ten days. 

“ The number of camels appears large but was found 
necessary by Mr. Ross Bell’s successor* when simiarly 
marching.” 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI. 

Section 1. 

Extracts touching Sir C. Nopier's aversion to war. 

tc In the northern district I, once a-year perhaps, saw 
ten thousand men under arms; here I have four thousand 
every day within reach of my voice almost, but at * * * 
there is good to be done to social order, and, after all, 
that is the most interesting life. My life hecjan and 
ended at Cephalonia , all before or since falls prostrate in 
comparison." 

“I am ordered to take a considerable portion of the 
territory which belongs to the Ameers or princes of 
* Major On tram. 


Poonah, 
3rd March 
1842. 


Sukkur, 
lfilh and 
17th Dec. 
1842. 
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Scinde, who have been plotting to turn us out by a simul¬ 
taneous attack in concert with various allies: there are 
many of these princes, some are with us, some adverse. 
My object is to save bloodshed .” 

“ The enemies’ troops assembled at their two capitals, 
Kyrpoor and Hyderabad, and a force at Larkaana. Of 
their numbers I know nothing: some people make them 
very great, others not, and they daily assemble. All I 
know is, that they are bad, and I could put them all into 
the Indus and wash them, then pull them out and squeeze 
them dry ? However I act as if they were all Frenchmen.” 

ic I have cut off the communication between the Ameers 
and their territory (ceded districts) and their town of 
Roree. So I shall effect what I am ordered to do, and, 
unless they attack me, no blood will be spilled . 1 can 

produce a war in two hours if I like it , but I leant to 
prevent it and trust in God I shall. 1 am the only man 
in camp who does not wish for war with the Ameers, 
and their own peasantry detest them and are longing for 
us. But still they collect great numbers of Beloochees 
and other warlike tribes of the mountains: these robbers 
form their armies, and their deserts are difficult, and 
there are great jungles in the deserts. So it is neces¬ 
sary to be careful. A very little rashness might invoke 
disaster for my small army: and as it is, I have near nine 
hundred sick with fever. I shall move across the river 
in three days. I am only waiting to arrange the defence 
of my camp here against the tribes from Larkaana, who 
it is said mean to attack it the moment I move over to 
Roree and am engaged with the Ameers. If they do it 
will be worse for them /”—“ I feel I am their master in 
every thing but numbers.”—“How our troops got de¬ 
feated by these tribes is to me inconceivable!” 

“ I mourn over the whole thing. I hate bloodshed . I 
did all I could to prevent it as my conduct will prove, and 
as every officer in this army knows; for they used to say, 
‘ The General is the only man in camp who does not wish 
far a battle .’ The Ameers are the greatest ruffians 1 
ever met with, without any exception ; however I have 
only obeyed my orders.” 
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[Note. The above extracts, and other proofs to be 
given in the course of this work of Sir C. Napier’s aver¬ 
sion to bloodshed, will it is hoped, suffice to expose 
the puling political argument, and gratuitous assumption 
to his disparagement, advanced in the debate on the 
vote of thanks by Lord Howick and his eight associates, 
who sung their single note so harmoniously together as 
to gam for them the nickname of the Nine Muses of the 
House of Commons; while their coadjutors outside, 
Messrs. Eastwick, Sulivan,and Harriot, in like manner 
gained that of the Three Graces of the India House.] 

Section 2. 

TOUCHING SIR C. NAPIER’S CONDUCT TOWARDS THE 
AMEER ROOSTUM. 

Extract of a Letter from Sir C. Napier to Major 
Outram, Wth February , 1843. 

“ Roostum’s plea of being sent to Ali Moorad by me 
is a shallow affair, because, in the first place, he sent a 
secret message (by Moyadeen, I think Brown told me) 
to say he was to all intents a prisoner in Kyrpoor, and 
that he had tried to send away his family, and was obliged 
to bring them back, after they were on the road, and 
that he would escape and come to my camp. Brown 
knows all this matter. The messenger said, he, Roostum, 
would do whatever I advised. My answer was, “ Take 
your brother’s advice—go to him, and, either stay with 
him, or I will escort you to my camp." His flying* from 
his brothers camp proves that he was not a prisoner. 
His not flying to mine, proves either his dupi.icity or his 
imbecility. I believe the latter, but imbecility is not a 
legitimate excuse for Rulers! I have only to deal with 
his acts. He played you the same trick. He even 
now stands out! He cannot say Ali Moorad still influ¬ 
ences him ! I believed he did at first, but he does not 
note; and I am half inclined now to doubt the fact, 
•though I did not do so at first. But as I said, the in¬ 
trigues of these people are nothing to me ; only I will 
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not let his cunning attempt to cast his conduct on iny 
advice pass. lie went contrary to my advice, and now 
wants to make out that he went by it” 

“ Outram told me what a fine fellow Ali Moorad 
was; how frank and open, and a thorough friend of 
ours; adhering to his treaty honestly, as indeed he 
has done up to this moment. Well! I was quite new 
to them all, and one night, 18th of December, 1842, a 
secret message came to me from Roostum, to say, he 
was a prisoner among his family, and they forced him to 
act against the English; he begged of me to receive him 
in my camp, for he was helpless. I wrote to him the 
above letter [the letter given in the text, chapter Y1, 
advising him to go to his brother, &c. &c.] He did go 
to his brother, and then would not see me! I really 
know not what I am found fault with for- He did not 
take my advice, he only took a part. Now if I advised 
him to take a seidlitz powder, and he drank only the 
acid powder, he could have no right to complain that [ 
gave him a pain in his belly. But this is exactly what 
Roostum did. He went to Ali Moorad, as I advised; 
but he neither remained with him as I advised, nor came 
to me as I advised. He made over everything to Ali 
Moorad and then fled, and proclaimed that he was 
forced ! The formal way in which he made ali over to 
Ali, has been proved in detail, and is in the hands of 
Government: it was also submitted to the Mahometan 
College, by order of the Governor-General, and the Col¬ 
lege pronounced it perfectly correct, in all particulars. 

“ Now, why did not the Ameer Roostum meet me ? If 
he was forced, as he pretends, why not tell me ? “ Oh ! ” 

said Outram, <c he was afraid. Ali Moorad made him 
think you were going to put him in prison/’ My answer 
was, “ Why should he think so? There was not the 
slightest motive ; but if he did fear it at Dejee, that was 
no excuse for his not meeting me when 1 overtook him 
on the march to Emaum Ghur, and when I had force to 
seize him and all that were with him ; and when instead 
of doing so I sent you, Outram, his friend of four yeurs 
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acquaintance, to invite him to come to my tent, and you 
returned with his two sons, and brought ine a message, 
that he was so tired he could not come himself. He 
could have no fear then.” To this Outram said, cc Oh ! 
Ali has bribed all about him.” This was nonsense: he 
had humbugged Outram. 

6i Well! after Emaum Gliur Outram again met him on 
the road to Kyrpoor, and he agreed to meet Outram 
there the next day to discuss the treaty, but was again 
so tired that he advised Outram to ride on and he would 
follow early next morning. Off went Outram, duped ; 
and the moment he was out of sight, Roostum ordered 
his baggage to be packed, and marched that night with 
all his treasure and seven thousand men, who he had 
kept out of sight of Outram, and also two pieces of can¬ 
non, and he never stopped till he got to Ivoonhera, a 
place sixty miles from Hyderabad, where he had land, 
and a fort, which he held until I captured him! Here 
you see that the proofs of my conduct are all clear. I 
wished to have one man to deal with instead of a dozen , 
and that dozen in the hands of an old fox Futteh 
Mohamed Ghoree, who was the sworn enemy of the 
English, and the man who was working to form a coali¬ 
tion to fall on us with Beloochees, Affghans, and Seiks, 
united to the number of two hundred thousand men ; I 
having but seven thousand in Scinde, and those divided 
between Kurrachee and Sukkur, five hundred miles 
asunder! I wished the younger brother to be the 
minister of the other, the Mayor of the Palace, the 
King being an imbecile old fool, full of useless cunning, 
and in the hands of a clever knave and some six or seven 
violent young men. When I found Roostum had 
resigned the turban to his brother I was opposed to it; 
because, at first, I thought it would produce war , and I 
sent to Ali Moorad to advise him not to take it. His 
answer was, “ he could not give it up; that it had been 
given to him by his brother in the most solemn manner, 
with all legal formality, and that he neither could nor 
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would give it back.” I had in the meantime reflected 
upon the matter, and was convinced Ali was right. It 
made the matter a decided one, whereas the old idiot 
would constantly, by his cunning tricks, prevent Ali 
doing what was necessary. I, thinking it was voluntary, 
offered no opposition, but sought a meeting with old 
noodle to ascertain from his own lips that it was volun¬ 
tary. I never advised him to give up the turban, I con¬ 
sented to it, because I thought it would prevent blood¬ 
shed: indeed, it mattered little whether I consented or 
not, for it was done before I knew of it; and Ali 
Moorad refused to undo it at my request. He proved 
right; for, as the sequel shewed, Roostum would have 
bolted, and used his power as “ Rais” against us with 
some appearance of justice. I mean, that holding the 
Chieftaincy, he could have sanctioned acts which might 
have embarrassed us; for the Mahometans think much 
of whoever holds the title” — <c The more this question 
is discussed about Roostum the better, because my con¬ 
duct was quite honest. I advised Roostum to be guided 
by Ali Moorad. I never forced him to do anything. I 
never advised him to give up the turban, and when I 
heard he had, I tried to prevent it; and, when I could 
not prevent it, I sought an interview with him to be 
certain that the old man had not been forced or ill used 
by Ali. But he fled of his own free will. This is the 
whole story. 

« I was very much afraid of the old man being killed in 
the attack of Kyrpoor, if the people defended it, and I 
knew this would be vexatious, and give a handle for 
abuse of all sorts from the infamous Indian press, than 
which the whole world cannot produce one more rascally. 
Besides, I pitied the old man. I thought he was the 
victim of his son, who wanted to get the turban against 
all law and right, and who, for aught I knew, might kill 
him on purpose in the row! They are capable of this, 
any one of them.” 
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Extract, of a Letter from Alt Moor ad to Sir Charles 
Napier, Oct. 9th, 1843. 

“ Meer Roostum Khan, a week before he granted me Supple- 

. ir.entary 

the turban and territory, importuned me to accept them, Par n a - 

saying, that none of his sons appeared qualified to pos- mentary 
sess the turban and rule the country; and that 1 should Scinde. 
therefore take possession of of the turban and territory No- 17r: ' 
from him. He deputed to me at Kote Dehuj, his eldest 
son, Meer Mohamed Hoossein, Meer Nusseer Khan, 

Futteh Ghoree, Peer Ali Gohur, and certain other con¬ 
fidential persons to solicit me earnestly to accept the 
turban and territory. At last he came in person, bound 
the turban with his own hands, and of his own accord, 
around my head, made the entry in the Koran of his 
having granted me the whole of his country, sealed it 
and ratified it with his seal and signature, and thus dis- 
tinctly made over his country to me. 

“ How is it possible, then, that I should have used 
coercive measures to obtain possession of the country, 
since I had not even preferred a request to obtain it:! 

Note by the Secretary to the Government of India . 

t( August 30, 1843. 

« si r c. Napier adverts to the legal bearing of the deed 
under which Meer Roostum abdicated in favour of Meer 
Ali Moorad. 

“ It had been represented to Sir C. Napier, that every 
chief is master of his own property, none of which can 
be entailed; that the will of the possessor decides who is 
to have the land ; that if he gives it to his children, he 
may, in virtue of his paternal power, revoke that gift; 
but that if he gives it to a chief who is his equal, and 
over whom he has no paternal power, the deed is final. 

« Jt, is quite correct that every person is master of his 
own property, and that there can be no entail; he may 
give it to whom he chooses. The gift, when possession has 
been obtained by the donee, is complete. It can, how- 
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ever, be cancelled under certain circumstances; but one 
ot the barriers to cancelling a gift, is relationship within 
the prohibited degrees. A gift, therefore, to a son, can¬ 
not be cancelled any more than to a brother.* If made 
to a person not a husband or wife, nor within the pro¬ 
hibited degrees, it may, in certain cases, be cancelled. 

“ Sovereign power is not, however, considered pro¬ 
perty according to the Mahomedan law, nor is it regu¬ 
lated by the laws which govern the transfer of property, 
whether real or personal, for there is no distinction be¬ 
tween the two. The legal title to sovereign power 
amongst the orthodox Mahomedans of the Soonee sect, 
rests upon the election of the chiefs or people; but, as 
there are few Sovereigns who could bear to have their 
titles subjected to this test, much ingenuity has been 
exercised by lawyers, to accommodate their system to 
modern usage. The accompanying opinions by tne doc¬ 
tors of the Mahomedan college of Calcutta, are a fair 
specimen of the kind of arguments which can be brought 
forward. There is no reason to suppose the opinions to 
be otherwise than sound and correct. It is customary to 
refer to the law' officers of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
when a legal opinion is wanted, but there is only one 
such officer now entertained in the court, and the post 
happens at the present time to be vacant. By referring 
to the college, the unanimous opinion of ten doctors has 
been obtained : some of them are very able men, and all 
of them are well informed on the subject. 

“ It will be seen that the opinions given lead to the 
same result as was represented to Sir C. Napier, though 
there is no ground for the possible distinctions which 
were supposed to exist. The abdication of Meer Roos- 
tum is complete and irrevocable; the assumption of the 
power by Meer Ali Moorad is also complete, and recog¬ 
nized by law. 

“ J. Thomason.*’ 

“ Vitlo Mucuaghteii’a “ Principles of Mahomedan Law,” chap. v„ 
pur. 13, p. 51; Hamilton’s *' IJedava,” vol. iii. p. 302. 
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Questions and Answers respecting the legal effect of the 
transactions between Ulcer Roostum and Aii Moorad. 

“ Ques. 1.—The ruler of a country died and left his 
country and forts to his sons. They divided the country 
and forts amongst them, and each "obtained full posses¬ 
sion of his own portion. After a time, one of the sons 
gave, and made over to his brother, his country, forts, 
and power. In this case, can the donor recall his gift of 
country, forts, and power?” 

Ans. The donor cannot recall his gift, because, 
when he has once removed the country, and power, and 
forts, from his own control, and made them over to his 
brother, he is necessarily divested of all authority, and 
becomes one of the subjects of the State. Thus no op¬ 
tion of recalling his gift remains. Such is ruled in the 
books, but God knows what is right.” 

“ Ques- 2.—What proof do you adduce that the ruler 
of a country cannot legally retract his gift to his brother, 
of his forts and country, and that he becomes thencefor¬ 
ward one of the subjects of the Government ?” 

“ Ans .—There are two foundations of all authority 
and kingly power,— 

“ 1st. The consent of the nobles and chiefs to the 
supremacy of any one. 

“ 2nd. Obedience to his orders, in consequence of the 
establishment of his power and his supremacy. It is thus 
laid down in the Buhur-oor-rayik, in the chapter on 
Judicial Decrees, and in the lvazee Khan, in the chap¬ 
ter on Aposlacy: ‘ A king obtains his power by two 
means: first, by consent to his accession, and this con¬ 
sent must be on the part of the nobles and chiefs of the 
nation; and, secondly, by the obedience of the people to 
his orders, from tear of his power and superiority. But, 
if men consent to his accession, and yet no obedience is 
paid to his orders, from his inability to enforce them, he 
does not become a king. If, on the other hand, he be¬ 
come king by common consent, and then turn oppressor, 
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still, if his power and authority be confirmed, he cannot 
be deposed, for, if sentence of deposition were passed, he 
would yet remain king by his power and strength, and the 
sentence would be ineffectual; but, if he have no power 
and authority, then he would be deposed/ Now, since, 
in these troublous times, discord is the common practice, 
and union is seldom procured, therefore the learned men 
of later times have agreed upon this, that, in the present 
day, power and supremacy is the test ot kingly autho¬ 
rity. It is thus laid down in the Fatawa-i- Alumgiri and 
the Khuza-nutool-Mooftiem, in the chapter on Judicial 
Decrees, ‘ and, in our time, authority depends on supe¬ 
riority; and we do not inquire whether kings be just or 
unjust, because all of them seek after temporal power.’ 

“ It is gathered from the drift of the question, that the 
ruler in question was actually possessed of power and 
supremacy; and whereas he gave over to his brother his 
country and power and forts, and divested himself of his 
supremacy and dignity, with all their attendant circum¬ 
stances and pomp, and made these over to the donee, it 
follows that this gift and transfer could not have been 
made, without the deposition of himself. Thus neces¬ 
sarily the donor becomes completely deposed, and this 
may be gathered from a remark of Hunavee upon a pas¬ 
sage in the Ushbah. The passage in the Uslibah is to 
the following effect: ‘ A king died, and the people con¬ 
sented to the succession of his minor son. It is necessary 
that the affairs of the administration be made over to a 
regent, and that this regent consider himself a dependent 
on the son of the king, on account of the superior rank 
of the latter. Now, the son is the king ostensibly, but 
the regent is king in reality/ Upon this passage Huna¬ 
vee has remarked, ‘ The object of this arrangement is to 
meet the necessity for a renewal of the administration 
after his coming of age, for this cannot (legally) take 
place, except when the ruler has effected his own depo¬ 
sition, because a king cannot (legally) be deposed, except 
by his own act/ 

“ The ruler who makes the transfer, and is thus de- 
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posed, becomes one of the subjects of the realm: and 
this is established by a passage in the Hedaya, on the 
resignation of a judge,—‘On account of the resignation, 
the power reverts to the people, and therefore he no 
longer retains the option of recalling his resignation . 9 

66 Moohummed Wujeeb, First Professor , 
Mahomedan College, 

(c Mohummud Bushiruddin, Second Profes¬ 
sor , Mahomedan College. 

“ Nooroolluck, Third Professor , Mahome¬ 
dan College . 

“ Mabummud Ibrahim, Fourth Professor , 
Mahomedan College. 

“ Abdooruiirem, Professor of Indian Law 
and Regulations. 

“ Giioolam Hoossein, First Assistant.. 

“ Mabummud Muzheer, Second Assistant. 

“ Hubeeb-ool-Nubbee, Third Assistant. 

“ Ujeeb Ahmud, Moulvee of the Law Exami¬ 
nation Committee. 

“ Humud Kubeer, Secretary to the College 
Committee” 

Section 3. 

Notes and Observations by Sir Charles Napier touching 
conversations between himself and Major Outram. 

Major Outram. “ Ali Moorad is by far the best of 
the Ameers. I wish you knew him. He is good looking, 
a frank open manner that you cannot help liking. I 
wish you could see him, you would be pleased with him. 
At first he was quite opposed to us, and would have made 
war against us if the other Ameers had joined him, how¬ 
ever seeing it was of no use to oppose us, he joined the 
alliance with us, and is the only one who has never 
given us cause of complaint. I am sure you will like 
him.” 

Sir O. Napier. cc I believed all that Major Outram 
said as far as a certain point; that is to say, that Ali 
Moorad was a superior description of barbarian; but 
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I had had too much experience of barbarian chiefs to have 
much confidence in the best of them. They may be 
naturally very superior men, but the best of them is, and 
must be, under control of the petty chiefs who surround 
them; and however strong their own minds may be, the 
physical force which these petty chiefs command is too 
powerful to be resisted, and consequently, however natu¬ 
rally honest the great chief may be, you can never be 
sure of any engagement you enter into with him being 
fulfilled, unless that engagement involves the good wishes 
of the minor chiefs, or that you have power to force both 
him and them to a steady line of condnct. I therefore 
could not altogether confide in Major Outram’s admira¬ 
tion of Ali Moorad: but it so far influenced me as to 
make me believe that he was the best among the 
Ameers of Kyrpoor to hold the rule in upper Scinde.” 

Major Outram. “ The great agitator and cause of 
all opposition to the English is a scoundrel named Futteh 
Mohamed Ghoree. I have tried to catch this old villain, 
but he is such a cunning fox, that there is no discovering 
any fact which I can lay hold of. But allow me to put 
you on your guard against him, for he is the secret mover 
of all the breaches of treaty and insults that we have 
received from the northern Ameers: the Syud Moha- 
med Shurreef whom I caught with so much trouble was 
merely one of this old villain’s emissaries.” 

Sir C. Napier. 66 These observations of Major Out¬ 
ram, I considered as the result of long experience in the 
petty politics of Scinde. I scarcely knew Major Outram 
then, but his public character and position gave me a 
right to confide in his opinion. I therefore assumed 
upon his authority, that Ali Moorad was the man to look 
to, and Futteh Mohamed Ghoree, the man to be watched 
in any transactions I might have with the Ameers. It 
is curious , that within a month or six weeks of this time , 
Ali Moorad being then j Rais, and Futteh Mohamed Ghoree 
a prisoner , there was no term of abuse too strong in 
Major Out ranis opinion for Ali Moorad 1 and the Major 
ashed me to let Futteh Mohamed Ghoree loose! having 
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himself before told me that this man Tided Meer Roos - 
turnthat he was the bitter enemy of the British; the 
most intriguing and dangerous man to our interests in all 
Scinde! This dangerous man he would have had me 
let loose at the most critical juncture of affairs that ever 
existed between us and the Ameers ; namely, at the 
moment of my return from Eraaum Ghur, when I had 
summoned a general meeting of the Ameers of upper 
and lower Scinde, personally, or by their vakeels, to 
discuss the new treaty: the question of peace or war 
being in the balance! Futteh Mohamed ruled the 
majority of the Ameers of Kyrpoor, and yet Major 
Otttram wanted me to let him loose ! If Major Outram 
wanted to secure our having war, such a step was likely 
to accomplish it. I positively refused to agree to it, and 
was in utter astonishment at Outram being so short¬ 
sighted as to propose it, which he did, at the request of 
Meer Roostum! 

Now let us consider how the elevation of Ali Moorad 
to the turban took place. 

First, I will give you two extracts from Major Outranks 
letter to the Government of India, dated 21st April 
1842. 

1 tt 'Extract . “Even were not right so clearly in Ali 
Moorad’s favour, I should have been loth to advise the 
attempt to dispossess him in favour of any other party, of 
what he now holds; for it could only be done at the risk 
of considerable disturbance, Meer Ali Moorad being by 
far the most powerful, influential, and able of all the 
upper Scinde Ameers; on which account, so far from 
wishing to weaken his power, I would consider it politic 
to strengthen him, at least by our countenance and 
guarantee to such a degree as will induce his assuming 
the chieftainship in upper Scinde without opposition on 
the demise of Roostum Khan.” 

\2nd Extract . “My opinion is that it would be both 
just and politic to support Meer Ali Moorad : the public 
recognition of whom, and investiture with the turban, 
by the British representative when Meer Roostum dies, 
most probably would at once put an end to the intrigues 
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of other parties for that distinction; and at any rate 
Meer Ali Moorad would not be likely to require further 
support, than merely the countenance of the British 
government. Whereas, as he would not under any 
circumstances relinquish what he deems his right, and is 
powerful enough to maintain his own cause against the 
power of the other party, we should have to support the 
latter with troops did we espouse their cause.” 

Observations by Sir C. Napier . “ Major Outram here 
speaks of the death of Meer Roostum, but his resigna¬ 
tion of the turban, whether to Ali Moorad or to his son 
Hoossein Ali, was the same thing: it was the cessation 
of Meer Roostum’s wear ot the turban. 

a Mv mind being embued with the substance ot this 
letter and Major Outram’s conversations, made me accept 
with pleasure an invitation from his Highness to meet 
him at Roree. After some time had passed in general 
conversation in the Dhurbar, his Highness invited me to 
retire with him and his vakeel into a private apartment 
of the tent. Lieutenant Brown was with me, and the 
following conversation took place: 

Ali Moorad “ My brother Meer Roostum is about 
to give the turban to his son Meer Mohamed Hoossein. 
By the laws of Scinde, if he dies, I inherit the turban. 
If he abdicates he can only legally do so in my favour 
he has no right to pass over me, and place the turban 
on the head of my nephew. I am willing to obey him, 
but I will not allow him to give the turban to any one 
c ] se —what I want to know from you General, is, if we 
quarrel, do you mean to assist Meet Roostum or not. 
1 am determined to assert my right. I have force 
enough to do so, if you will be neuter, but, at any rate, 
3 am determined to maintain my right by force of arms, 
whether you agree to it or not. r 

Sir C. Napier . “ I will certainly give you assistance 

to take the turban from your nephew, but not from your 
brother . By treaty we are obliged to support the Ameers 
in their respective rights, one against the other. My 
duty here is to maintain the treaties, and you may be 
sure of my doing so in your case in all lawful rights. 
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Ali MootcuI. “ That is all I want. I wish my brother 
to keep the turban, and I will obey him ; but I will not 
allow him to give it to any one else/’ 

Another conversation . “ Ali MooracL I have great 

affection for my elder brother. I am ready at all times 
to obey him, and I always have obeyed him, but he has 
become so weak and vacillating, that if you go into his 
room and make any arrangement with him, however 
important it. may be, .he will change it all, if the next 
person that goes in thinks fit to propose another 
scheme. Now, as Futteh Mohamed Ghoree is always 
with him, and always making war upon me, I am obliged 
to defend myself, not against my brother but against 
Futteh Mohamed Ghoree, who controls him in every 
thing. I am determined not to let Futteh Mohamed 
wear the turban, and I will not obey his orders. I am 
much stronger than my brother’s family. I beat them 
lately in battle. Every body knows I can take the 
turban if I choose by force, but I don’t want it: I wish 
my brother to remain chief.” 

cc Embued by Major Outram with a good opinion of Ali 
Moorad,of whom all the English with whom I conversed 
at Sukkur held the same opinion, I gave credit to what, 
he said, because I knew the mischievous character of 
Futteh Ghoree, and the imbecility of Roostum was pro¬ 
verbial. Soon after, a message arrived from Roostum, 
claiming my protection against the intrigues of his own 
family ; this offered an opportunity of having one man 
to deal with, instead of a faction, with which it was impos¬ 
sible for a civilized government to deal, and into whose 
intrigues, with due respect to Major Outram, and his 
predecessors, I considered it undignified for a great go¬ 
vernment to enter, and from the first, I determined not 
to enter into them. I was resolved, when there was a 
breach of treaty, whether great or small, l would hold 
all the Ameers responsible, and would not be played off 
like a shuttlecock, and told this w r as done by one Ameer, 
that by another, and so have a week’s inquiry to find 
out who was responsible for aggression; for I at once 
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saw, on arriving at Scinde, that this hide and seek, 
shifting responsibility, was the gam<? which the Ajneers 
had been playing. The proposal ot Meer Roostum to 
come into my camp, offered me an easy remedy for this 
evil, and having adopted the high Oj ‘nion of Ali Moo- 
rad entertained by Major Outram, T had no hesitation 
in recommending his brother to seek his protection and 
be advised by him: but it must be borne in mind as a 
matter of first importance, and one upon which the 
gist of the thing depends, that, while advising Roostum 
to be guided by his brother, I, having suspicion, 
despite the high character given by Major Outram 
of Ali Moorad, that some intrigue must be going 
on, gave Meer Roostum the option of coming, and an 
invitation to come to my camp, and to put himself 
under my protection. I use the word must, because it 
is utterly impossible for me to believe that any Eastern 
divan can act without intrigue. 

“By ray advice to Roostum, which was not given until 
asked, 1 offered to him the honourable and powerful pro¬ 
tection of the British government. This he did not 
choose to accept. He went to his brother, and then he fled 
from that brother, with his usual vacillating imbecility, 
an imbecility I believe to have been produced by his 
long habits of drunkenness; for he is said never to be 
sober after mid day That this flight was caused by 
Ali Moorad,as Major Outram affirms, 1 do not now believe. 

I have neither seen nor heard of any thing to make me 
believe it. He deceived Major Outram twice in the 
same manner, if not oftener. Thus, when he promised 
to meet Major Outram at Kyrpoor next morning, but 
walked off to the south with a large armed force and his 
treasure, he could not have been influenced by Ali Moo¬ 
rad, who was then far off with me in the desert. He had 
played me the same trick on my first arrival at S ikkur, 
long before there was any question of a new treaty, and 
when Ali Moorad could have no interest to prevent our 
meeting. 

“When I heard he had resigned the turban £o Ali 
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Moorad, I disapproved of it, and Mr. Brown will recol¬ 
lect my sending A 1, Moorad's vakeel back to him with 
this message. I even recommended him to return the 
turban, and act as his brother s Lieutenant. His answer 
was the deed had \,een executed in due form, before all 
the Moolahs or Piiests, and that it was impossible to 
alter it. I had nothing to reply. I had no business to 
interfere with the private arrangements of the Ameers. 

I was authorized to give advice when asked. I was 
obliged by existing treaties to give protection to any 
Ameer whose rights were invaded by another; but I was 
not called upon to originate a complaint when none was 
made to me, and especially in a case, which, whether 
originating or not in family intrigue, had a result so 
favourable to my own Government and useful to that of 
the Ameers. I therefore did not interfere between Ali 
Moorad and his brother. The proofs that he was volun¬ 
tarily elected by Poostum were laid before me. I sought 
to have an acknowledgment that it was a voluntary act 
from Roostum’s own lips, but he pertinaciously avoided 
meeting me ; nor was Major Outram able to bring about 
a meeting afterwards. I believe it was his own family 
prevented the meeting; they were afraid he would con¬ 
fess to having voluntarily given up the turban. Evi¬ 
dence of their complete power over him from beginning 
to end are not wanting in every transaction that I have 
had wit!' him since I have been in Scinde. 

“ As to Ali Moorad’s conduct, I do not believe Major 
Outram can give proof of any thing he alleges against 
him; all his allegations are general, there is nothing spe¬ 
cific. If the not joining his family in their breaches of 
treaty be betraying his family, it is clear that he has 
betrayed them; but I know of no other act of treason 
against them. Ali Moorad may be any thing Major 
Outram chooses to accuse him of being, but there must 
be something specific and accompanied by proof. I have 
heard 1 of neither. We will even suppose, what I do not 
admit, though I suspected it at the time, that Ali Moorad 
bullied his brother into ceding the turban and his 
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estates; he, Ali Moorad, guaranteeing a due and dig¬ 
nified maintenance to Roostum. We will suppose this, 
and change the position of the individuals. Suppose 
Roostum an English gentleman of a large fortune, 
eighty-five years of age, perfectly imbecile, incapable of 
managing his estates. Ali Moorad is his legal heir, 
those who are not his heirs try to deprive him of his inhe¬ 
ritance. What would the law of England do? I imagine 
it would give him the guardianship of the estate and of 
the old idiot, under certain restrictions. Well! what 
the law of England would have done for him, Ali Moorad 
did for himself and by his own power! 

“ However upon these matters Major Outram, or Major 
any-body, may form their own opinions; they are indif¬ 
ferent to me ; but Major Outram had not a right to tell 
Sir George Arthur, that I had given power and riches to 
Ali Moorad and that had caused the war, because there 
is no foundation for such an erroneous assertion; and by 
giving his notes of a conversation with Meer Roostum 
and the other Ameers at Hyderabad, in which 1 am 
represented, and certainly by implication made to have 
forced Roostum into his brother's power, and to the sur¬ 
render of the turban and all his territory, without ac¬ 
companying such notes with my denial of the circum¬ 
stance, I do consider Major Outram to have acted very 
unjustly towards me, if Major Outram did so; of which 
however I have no proofs, except hearing of his notes 
being in the hands of high and influential authorities 
without any notice being taken of my contradiction. All 
this I am determined shall be cleared up. 


[Note — Sir Charles Napier did clear up the mat¬ 
ter, and the result was that he wrote a final letter to 
Major Outram, breaking off all friendship and inter¬ 
course with him. But at the time the above notes were 
written, a rumour was rife that Scinde was to be deli¬ 
vered back to the Ameers, and that Ali Moorad was to 
be deprived of his territory for his treachery to t>e 
Ameers!! Upon these rumours Sir Charles thus 
marked in continuation of his notes, as followsJ 
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<c With regard to returning Scinde to the Ameers, I 
consider it would be a match for the imbecility of old 
Roostum. With regard to the depriving Ali Moorad of 
his territory, I think the more we take into our own 
hands the better for the Scindian people, and for huma¬ 
nity; but, as Aristides said to the proposal of Themis- 
tocles, c It would be advantageous but not just .’ I do 
not see how it is possible to deprive a man of his ter¬ 
ritory, who has not committed a single breach of treaty; 
or been even suspected of having done so; and who has 
always been ready to be a mediator between the English 
and his family. I have now stated facts from which 
every one who reads them can form his own opinions. 
My own are fonned and immoveable.” 
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Section 4. 

Touching Sir C. Napier's Opinion of Lord Ellen - 
boroughs Conduct. 

Extract from a Private Letter , April , 1843.—“ I see 
that all sorts of attacks are made upon Lord Ellen-, 
borough’s policy, in England as well as here. As regards 
India the cause is this. Lord Ellenborough has put an 
end to a wasteful expenditure of the public money by 
certain civil servants of the State, who were rioting in the 
plunder of the treasury: at least, such is the general 
opinion. These men are all intimate with the Editors 
of papers, and many o£ f thenh engaged with them; they, 
therefore, fill the columns of the newspapers with every 
sort of gross abuse of Lord Ellenborough’s proceedings. 
But men begin to see through this, and justly to estimate 
Lord Ellenborough’s excellent government, in despite of 
these jackals driven by him from their prey. His Lord- 
ship destroyed a system calculated to ruin India, or any 
country; and to which all our misfortunes in Affghanis- 
tan are justly attributed. 

cc The army was degraded, vilified, run down, till it 
really began to be infected with a bad opinion of itself. 
When I arrived at Poonah, I saw and heard such things 
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that I had no difficulty in accounting for our misfortunes. 

I felt ashamed of my profession ; the military spirit 
seemed to have gone ! 

“ At this time Lord Ellenborough arrived. He gave 
public expression to his confidence in the army. The 
troops then felt they had a protector, and the military 
spirit came back. The military felt they were no longei 
commanded by ignorant political agents. Then came the 
medals for the marches and victories at Cabool, and the 
army regained its self-confidence. All this was effected 
by Lonf Ellenborough in ten months; and I chiefly at¬ 
tribute my own good fortune to the spirit infused into 
the military by Lord Ellenborough, and to those admi¬ 
rable general arrangements which enabled me to apply 
that spirit with effect. Yet this is the man who is abused 
in every way, though no error can be brought against his 
government, 

“ Let facts speak. 

«This time last year, India was all gioorn and de¬ 
spondency—this year every one is cheerful and confident. 

The armies in Afghanistan were then supposed to be 
lost! They became victorious, and are now on the right 
side of the Indus ! In short, all is safe and ilouiishing. 

But the treasury is no longer pillaged by the civil ser¬ 
vants of the ublic ! In that lies his Lordship’s crime !” 
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The Beagle nailed IVoni England early in tlic year 18.17, and returned 
towards the doge of 1843. During that period, besides tlie ordinary 
incidents of naval adventure, many circumstances of interest marked 
the progress of her voyage, Unknown shores and md raver sea plaius 
upon the north and north-west coasts of Australia have been rdded to 
our geographical knowledge. An inroad into the intofior, reaching 
within 500 miles of the very centre of the gr?afc Australian Continent, 
has been accomplished. The rivers Victoria, Adelaide, Albert, and 
Fitzroy, have been discovered. Great additions have bee 1 ' made to 
the several departments of Natural History, of which the Uin * >lu 
specimens will be classified and described by eminent Natnalists. 
north-west coast of Australia has been onrefully surveyed ; and m** 
Strait, heretofore so justly dreaded by the Master- of ships may wv 
be navigated with that safety which ought to distinguish the high ronti 







fWeen England and Sydney. The charts ot' the passage thn 
►/res Strait, by the inner route, have been improved, and a 
annel discovered through Endeavour Strait: while anchorages— 
especially at Western and Southern Australia—now correctly laid 
down, and doubtful positions finally assigned, prove that in the 
unpretending though important duties of surveying, the officers of the 
Expedition failed not to do justice to the cause wherein they were 


engaged. 


Notices of Tenerife, San Salvador, the Brazils, the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Mauritius, its Hurricanes, and the numerous Islands, Waters, 
and Lands of Australia, now first discovered and described, will be found 
in the earlier portions of the work, and an account ol the interesting 
visits of II.M.S. Britomart, to the islands in the Arafura Sea, prepared 
by Captain Owen Stanley, in the latter part. 


In an age fertile beyond all precedent in contributions to the stores 
of geographical knowledge, it seems desirable that some authentic 
account should be prepared to record the details of a T v ovage of^ Disco¬ 
very and Survey, performed under the protection of the flag of Great 
Britain. 

For a period of nearly three hundred years England has been pre¬ 
eminent for the grandeur and success of her naval discoveries; and a 
long line of illustrious examples, in which the names of Cabot, Drake, 
Raleigh, Dampier, Anson, Cook, Byron, Vancouver, Flinders, Parry, 
Franklin, and others, arc to be found, attest that in each succeeding 
generation there have arisen men, willing, at all hazards, to sustain the 
reputation of that noble service from which they derived, and to which 
they bequeathed, and owe their glory! ♦ 

And though the present cannot emulate the great achievements of 
the past—though the adventurous wanderer may no longer hope to 
give liis name to a new continent, or pass through unknown seas, 
from shore to shore—though not for him are reserved the striking 
triumphs of an earlier time—there are still rich prizes within his 
reach to tempt him onward 1 

In the voyage which this work is intended to describe, much new 
and valuable information has been collected, new' coasts have lfeen 
visited—new scenes described—new countries explored, fruitful in 
incident, it abounds in materials for thought. Amid the wilds of 
Australia the advancing footsteps of Christian civilisation ha\c marked 
the outlines of that wider and more beaten road, by which their further 
progress, and final triumph will be effected; while in the lonely 
solitudes, which the occasional visit of the roving savage serves but to 
nmkc more desolate,- the first echoes oi our language,—the first 
offerings of our faith,-have attested that, the dawn is at hand—that 
the day is coming which shall give another, and an English empire, to 
the annals of the world! 

Each circumstance of that eventful hhtorjr ought, as it transpires, 
to he recorded, and an account will be here attempted of that Expedi¬ 
tion which penetrated so far towards the interior of this great tom- 
nent, discovering some of the largest rivers yet known to watei i s 
far-Hijreml forests and extensive plains ; in the belief that the intrinsic 
importance of the subject will more than atone for any want ot 
experience in the art of narration. 


Sold by Oliver k Horn, Edinburgh ; and J. Cummino, Dublin. 
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journals of expeditions of discovery 


IN 

NORTH-WEST AN53 WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 

DURING THE YEARS 1837, 1838, and 1839, 

Under tUe Authority of her Majesty's Government. 

With Observations on the Agricultural and Commercial Capabilities and Prospect? 
of several newlv-explored fertile Regions, including 

AUSTRALIND, 

and on the Moral and Physical Condition of the Aboriginal Inhabitants, fee. fic. 

By GEORGE GREY, Esa., late Captain 8.3rd Regt. 

GOVERNOR OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

With Two large Maps by J. Arrow smith, and numerous Illustrations , 
some coloured , in 2 vols. 8 vo. 


“ it is not with ti e slightest hope of ••atisfving curiosity, <>r to anticipate the interest 
which the public in general, and geographers especially, always fed iu enterprise* ot 
t his nature, but merely to give such a sketch of the principal features of the exped ition 
us may serve to direct those who are delimits of obtaining information respecting i 
portion of this remarkable country—hitherto oniy visited by Tasman, Dumpier, Haudin, 
and King, and never before, we believe, penetrated by an European—to look forward 
to the detailed journals cf the spirited officers who hud the comtw t of the «*xpeu liou. 

From Geographical Transactions. 
A «*reat portion of the country described in this Journal has never before been visited 
by anv European. The Eastern coast of Short’s Bay was lor the first time seen afid 
explored during the progress of these expeditions. . . 

“ We have rarely seen a more interesting hook ; it is full of splendid description and 
startling personal adventure; written in a plain, manly, unaffected style. ~Fx 

n It is impossible to have perused these highly interesting and important vuumes 
Without t^ing inspired With i f warm admiration for the indomitable pers^ve- 

rance and hcroical ?clf-devotion of their gallant and enterprising author, Setting 
a gido the vastly important results of Captain Grey’s several expeditions, it is hardly 
possible to conceive narratives of more stirring interest than those of which his volumes 
are for the nu st part composed .”-— Uflited St rear Gazette. 

“ We have not read such a work of i’r.m’s for many years ; it unites the interest o 
a romance with the permanent :aliti sof an historical and scientific ticatbe^ —A* a .• 
‘t \Ve recommend our readers to th 5 volumes of ptain Grey, .’insuring t i i t uy 
will derive both amuse? .rut and iustrui ti< m from the penpal -Time' 

i < This is a work deserving high praise. As a book of Travels it is one of the m« 
interesting we remember to have met with.”— Westminster Review. ^ 

£ * \ book which should be in every loading library and book-club. 

."Englishtutu s >- -'/• 

.< The conlents of these interesting volumes will richly repay an ntrfcut vc p- tu*». 

1 Emigration Gtr.ue. 

il These narratives are replete with interest, and blend information and amuseirun 
in a very happy manner.”— Austraiian Magazine. 
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THREE EXPEDITIONS 


INTO THE 

INTERIOR OP SASTERN AUSTRALIA, 

WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 

NEWLY EXPLORED REGION OF AUSTRALIA FELIX, 

AND OF THE PRESENT 

COLONY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

By MAJOR SIR T. L. MITCHELL, D.C.L., F.G.S., &c. 
Surveyor-General. 

CONTAINING A GF.Ni.UAL MAP AND NINETY ILLUSTRATIONS (15 COLOURLD) FROM THF. 
AVI IlOU^S ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


u We have never read a work with more delight than the two volumes before us ; 
they contain a mass of the most pleasing information of the greatest interest to all 
parties.”— Blackwood's Mag. 

t( A new country has thus been added to the map of Australia, and a survey of 500 
miles, in its extreme breadth, lias been effected of the re-ions in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of New Sonth Wales. Major Mitchell’s Journals arc pregnant with interesting 
facts that possess the striking advantage of being altogether new.”— Monthly Chron . 

“ Of uncommon importance and value, while it is full of extraordinary interest, 
taking scenery, incidents, and man into account; plates and plans clearly illustrate 
many passages/’— Monthly Review. 

“The rapidly increasing importance of our Australian Colonics renders these vo¬ 
lumes a valuable acquisition.”— Literary Gazette. 

” The best volumes that have yet appeared on the subject of the interior of Austra¬ 
lia.”— Athenaeum. 

u We have here ri work worth hundreds of the volumes of those trading tourists who 
travel for the purpose of hook-making. On his arrival in England, Major Mitchell 
received the assistance of several eminent scientific men in the classification of his 
natural history specimens : his book therefore has been rendered as complete a? such 
a work could possibly .be. Most of the engravings, and they are very numerous, are 
not only interesting in subject, hut both drawn and executed in a splendid and artist¬ 
like manner.”— United Service Gazette. 

u Wo have no hesitation in pronouncing these volumes of Major Mitchells on 
Australia, to be at once the most interesting that have yet appeared in connexion with 
this m t important and interesting field for emigration ; nor can it be doubted that 
their publication will speedily lead to the most valuable results, no less in o political 
than a social point of view.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 

Major Mitchell’s work on the survey of Interior Australia is the most important in 
reference t?» Wat count ry that has issued from the press.” . Morning Herald. 

u In novelty and variety of scenery, character, and incident, these volumes recall 
the !.'< 'i of tin older travellers. The subjects on which our author lias thrown a new 
light me, /.or ! ,gy, Botany, G(ology, Geography, and Man. Altoget her, the idea and 
conduct of the expeditions display the accomplished and practical surveyor.” 

Spectator . 
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With Large Map bg Arrowsmith, and numerous Platts > 
Price 14 s. 


NEW ZEALAND, 

ITS ADVANTAGES AND PROSPECTS AS A BRITISH COLONY, 

WITH A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE 

LAND CLAIMS, SALES OF CROWN LANDS, ABORIGINES, etc. 

By CHARLES TERRY, Esq. F.R.S., F.S.A. 


i{ This work i9 unquestionably a valuable addition to our stock of information respeet- 
ug New Zealand. It is the work of a percipient witness, and one moreover who 
possesses qualifications for the task he has undertaken. We earnestly recommend it 
vo our readers, and have no doubt the book will take its place in all New Zealand col¬ 
lections.”— Ncio Zealand Journal . 

“ No person should think of emigrating to that colony f.»r the future until he has 
carefully perused this intelligent and highly interesting volume.”— U. S. Gazette. 

“ We are disposed to regard this as the very best book upon New Zealand that has 
us yet been published.”— Old Monthly Mag. 

“ While emigration to New Zealand was ell the rage, we looked in vain for such a 
work \ it is honest aud very cleverly written. - ’— British Queen. 

<* A sensible, temperate, and carefully written book.”— Examiner. 
if This is the most practical work that has yet been published on New Zealand ; it 
deals largely with facts, and contains an authentic and complete view of the situation 
of the colony up to the present time. It is only common justice to his talents and 
integrity to add, that of all writers capable of giving so much information respecting 
an infant colony, and giving it with so much exactitude and comprehensiveness, Mr. 
”crrv is, beyond all comparison, the most strictly impartial wc are acquainted with.” 

A Has. 


in One Volume , 8 vo. with Maps, price 10s. 

A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE 

^ISCOVER’Sf of AMERICA by the NORTHMEN, 

IN THE TENTH CENTURY, 

with 

Notices of the early Settlements o^the Irish in the Western Hemisphere , 
By NORTH LUDLOW BEAMISH, 

ellow of the Royal Society, and Member of the Royal Danish Society of Northern 
Antiquaries, author of the “ History of the German Legion,” &c. 


“ This interesting publication, the fruit of great literary labour, and extensive 
research, clearly shews that the eastern const of North America was discovered end 
lionized by the Northmen more than Jive hundred years before the reputed discovery 
of Columbus. These facta rest upon the authority ofantient Icelandic MSS. preserved 
the Royal and University Library of Copenhagen, and now, for the first time, trans- 
ted and made public.”— Preface. 

This publication forms an indispensable introduction to the celebrated work oj 
/*. Robertson, who appears to have been totally unacquainted with the curly discover 
7 es of the Northmen. 
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In Two Volumes ) 8 tv >.—Price Twenty-four Shillings. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS IN 134:3. , 

WITH ACCOUNTS OF DISTRICTS VERY SELDOM VISITED: 
NATURAL HISTORY, GEOLOGY, MINES, ANTIQUITIES, FINE ARTS, 
THE CHURCH, P RON UNCI AMENTOS, FALL OF THE REGENCY, etc. 

By CAPTAIN S. E. WIDRINGTON, R.N., F.R.S. 


Author of “Sketches op Spain in 1829,80, 81, Sc 32.” 


“This is a solid well-informed book, written, by a manofpr.at experience, of 
unusual attainments, and thoroughly acquainted with Spain. —Examiner. 

These volumes contain the plain and unaffected narrative of a well-informed and 
experienced man, with much interesting and general information with respect to 
Spain, and some judicious observations on recent transactions in that country. As 
an authentic account, therefore, of the present social and physical condition of lie 
Spaniards, we have read the work with interest, aud recommend it to the perusal ot 

our readers .”—Morning Herald. .. , - 

“ This i *9 not a work to be skipped over and forgotten in favour of the next published 
holiday journal. In one point of view-namely, as an architectural guide, this four 
appears to have clnims superior to most of its predecessors. Here and there, too, we 
have a com, ihution to Natural History worth attending to. as having been mad \o by 
the travelling companion of oar distinguished countrym an, Hi. D.i u hin.' . ■Atlunamm . 


Just published in 18 mo.—Price Two Shillings. 

A VOCABULARY 


OF THE DIALECTS of SOUTH-WESTERN AUSTRALIA* 

By CAPTAIN G. GREY, 83rd Regiment, 


GOVERNOR OE SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


« The talented little work of Captain Grey, which i modestly put fortli as a \ oca- 
bnlarv, rather deserve-, to he called a Grammar of the Aborigines’ language. Captain 
Grev has e vidently studied the dialects of the tribes of Western Australia with great 
attention to have produced this work, inasmuch as throughout the whole of Australia 
it is well known that no dialect spoken by any one tribe, cm be considered a specimen 
Of the "eneral tongue; the difficulty, therefore, of putting together a vocabulary of an 
entire dialect wheraw th to base all others upon, must have engaged great energy and 
perseverance. 80 interesting is the introduction, that wc purpose to quote very largely 
from Captui,, Grov’s observations, and eonclude with a lew specimens of be words, . 
Sf whkh^here are upwards of two thousand 1841. 


Just published in post Svo. price Os. 6d. . 

HINTS FOB. AUSTRALIAN EMIGRANTS, 


WITH 

ENGRAVINGS AND EXPLANATORY DESCRIPTIONS 

OF TIIE WATER RAISING WHEELS, 

AND MODES OP IRRIGATING LAND IN SYRIA, EGYPT, SOUTH AMERICA, ETC. 

BY PETER CUNNINGHAM, 

* SUROEtfN, R.N. 

Author of “Two Years in New South Wales,” &c. 


■ *. ..-Me 

ai.v w nk to which ft nmy tic prefixed . an 1, to . replete with r»rneti"al 

confidently recommend this remarkably neat little voln.:,e » 

information. Its numerous illustrate engravings m wood areexecuted in u very 
superior style. 1 ’—Agon! and Military Gazette, Octol r *3/ l, 8 












